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PREFACE 



In the military history of this country there is no darker 
page than the destruction of a considerable British force in 
the terrible defiles between Cabul and Jellalabad in January, 
1842. Of all the wars in which our troops have taken part 
never was one entered upon so recklessly or so unjustifiably. 
The ruler of Afghanistan, Dost Mahomed, was sincerely 
anxious for our friendship. He was alarmed at the menac- 
ing attitude of Russia, which, in conjunction with Persia, 
was threatening his dominions and intriguing with the 
princes at Candahar. Our commissioner at Cabul, Mr. 
Bumes, was convinced of the Ameer's honesty of intention, 
and protested most strongly against the course taken by ihe 
Indian government, who determined upon setting up a dis- 
credited prince, who had for many years been a fugitive in 
India, in place of Dost Mahomed. 

In spite of his remonstrances, the war was undertaken. 
Nothing could have been worse than the arrangements for 
it, and the troops suffered terribly from thirst and want of 
transport. However, they reached Oabul with comparatively 
little fighting. Dost Mahomed fled, and the puppet Shah 
Soojah was set up in his place; but he was only kept there 
by British bayonets, and for two years he was so protected. 
Gradually, however, the British force was withdrawn, until 
only some ^ve thousand troops remained to support him. 
Well led, they would have been amply sufficient for the pur- 
pose, for though the Afghan tribesmen were dangerous 
among their mountains, they could not for a moment have 
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stood against them in the open field. Unhappily the general 
was old and infirm, incapable of decision of any kind, and 
in his imbecile hands the troops, who in October could have 
met the whole forces of Afghanistan in fight, were kept in- 
active, while the Afghans pillaged the stores with the pro- 
visions for the winter, and insulted and bearded them in 
every way. Thus a fine body of fighting men were reduced 
to such depths of discontent and shame that when the un- 
worthy order for retreat before their exulting enemy was 
given they had lost all confidence in themselves or their offi- 
cers, and, weakened by hunger and hampered by an enor- 
mous train of camp followers, they went as sheep to the 
slaughter in the trap the Afghans had prepared for them. 
It would almost seem that their fate was a punishment for 
the injustice of the war. Misfortunes have befallen our 
arms, but never one so dark and disgraceful as this. The 
shame of the disaster was redeemed only by the heroic garri- 
son of Jellalabad, which, although but one-fourth of the 
strength of that at Cabul, sallied out after a noble defence 
and routed the army which Dost Mahomed's son Akbar had 
assembled for their destruction. 
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ON the 20th of September, 1887, a Ud wa§ itanding 
before Mr. MTJeill, the British minister at the Per- 
sian court. Both looked grave, for the interview was 
an important one. The former felt that it was the turn- 
ing-point of bis life, the opening of a fresh career, the 
introduction to a service in which he might gain honour- 
able distinction and credit To the British minister it was 
of scarcely less importance, for the interests of Great Britain 
were gravely involved in the success of the mission that he 
was now entrusting to this young clerk in the employment 
of the embassy. It was nothing less than thwarting the 
designs of Persia, aided and instigated by Russia, to cap- 
ture Herat and to conquer at least the western portion of 
Afghanistan, the alliance of the princes of Candabar having 
already been secured. 

Angus Campbell was now about sixteen years old. His 
father was a trader, who had for twelve years been settled 
in Tabriz, carrying on business on his own account in some 
branches of trade, and as agent for a Scotch firm in others. 
The boy had been left with some relations in Scotland until 
he was twelve years old, when his parents had paid a short 
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visit to their friends in Scotland, and bad brought hua 
back with them. The change of life was not an agreeable 
one to him. In the eight years tliat had elapsed since he 
had last seen his parents, he had, of course, almost for- 
gotten them, and it would be some time before any real 
affection for thcni would spring up. It was the compaaion- 
ahip o£ his school- fellows that he missed rather than that of 
his aunt, a strict woman, who made no allowance whatever 
for a boy's restlessness and love of fun, and who was con-^ 
tinually shocked by the complaints made by members of 
her chapel as to the conduct of the boya at Dr. Murray's. 

It was the principal school in the little town. The teach- 
ing was good, the application of the rod frequent, but neither 
teaching nor thrashing availed to soften the manners of 
the healthy and somewhat riotous lads, who once out of school 
threw themselves with all their hearts into their favourite 
diversions, among which the moat couspicuoua were fishing 
in forbidden parts of the river, bird-neatiug in woods which 
were kept strictly private and guarded by keepers, playing 
bare-and-hounds across the fields of the crustiest of farmers, 
and above all engaging in desperate battles with the boya of 
other schools. In all these pastimes Angus Campbell took 
as large a share as his age entitled him to, and the state 
of his clothes and his face when he returned home was 
source of continual amazement and irritation to his aunti^ 

She had even endeavoured to arrange for a deputation 
to wait upon Dr. Murray with a Hat of grievances suffered 
by the townspeople, such as broken windows, the yells and 
shouts of conilict, and the destruction of the boys' 
caused by the various fights, and to propose that the hours', 
of play should be ahorlennd, and that some sort of 
vision should be exercised at all times over the boya. 
ever, although there were many who agreed with her that] 
I the present state of things was disgraceful, nothing 
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of the movement; for the fathers, remembering their ovn 
boyhood, ivere to a man against the idea. 

"We did just the same in our young days," they said, 
"and are none the worse for it now. Lade cannot be like 
lassies, and we don't want them to be even if tbey could; 
if you were to speak to the doctor, he would just laugh in 
your faces, and would tell you that be kept a school for 
boys and not for girls. If you have complaints to make 
against any of his scholars, make them, and he will punish 
the lads as they deserve. His boys are no worse than 
others, and he does not wi^ to see them, better. If they 
do some mischief occasionally, it is because' they are in 
good health and in good spirits, and a lad of that kind is 
far more likely to turn out well than one who spends all 
his spare time in poring over hia books." 

As the doctor's opinions on these eubjecta were known 
to all the town, Miea Campbell's proposal came to nothing. 
She would herself have gone to him to complain of the 
doings of her nephew, but there was a strong feeling in 
the town that while all things connected with the school 
were under the doctor's charge, parents should take other 
matters into their own hands, and maintain discipline by 
the use of the tawse in their own dwellings, and that 
they had no right to trouble Dr. Murray about private 
delinquencies. 

He had, indeed, sufficient on his hands, for although no 
actual supervision was maintained when the lads were once 
dismissed from school, there were bounds set beyond which 
they were not allowed to go, and when thoy were caught ui>on 
any of their frequent forays beyond these limits, he had to 
adjudicate and punish the offenders. But it was not often 
that this happened; for while the boys considered it not only 
justifiable but meritorious to break bounds, they looked upon 
anyone caught in the act of showing a want of craft and 
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of judgment, and so, having good legs and lungs, they were 
generally able to outdistance their pursuers. 

Thus, then, when his parents returned to Scotland they 
found Angus a healthy, active, and high-spirited boy, some- 
what rough in manners, but straightforward and honourable, 
for it was a tradition in the school that no boy should ever 
try to screen himself by a lie. When questioned by his 
father, he acknowledged that he would like to stay at school 
for a few years longer. 

"And I should like you to do so too, Angus; but it is 
a long, long journey, and a difficult one, from Tabriz to 
Scotland, and it may be many years before I return home 
again. It is a journey that it is impossible for a boy to 
make alone. But this is not the only reason why I wish 
to take you back. I want to train you to help me in my 
business, and until you speak Persian fluently you will be 
of no use whatever to me. At your age you will pick it 
up rapidly, far more rapidly than you could if you did not 
begin till you were seventeen or eighteen. We will gener- 
ally speak to you in Persian, and you will have many 
opportunities for practising it. In two years you ought to 
speak it like a native. Arabic will also be very useful to 
you. I have constant communications with India, with 
Turkey, and with Herat. I buy goods from all these 
countries; and sell Persian products to them. In Afghan- 
istan, indeed, Persian is spoken generally by the trading 
and upper classes; but Arabic is essential to trade with Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna, with Bokhara and the Turkomans; 
and it is our chief medium of communication with India 
traders, who, although speaking several distinct languages, 
all have more or less knowledge of Arabic. It has 
been a great privation to your mother and myself to be 
so many years without you. We have no other children, 
and it would be a great joy and comfort to our lives, as 
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well as a great assietaiice to me in my business, to hava 
you with me." 

"I understand. Father," the boy said; "I did not think 
of these things before. I am sure I should be very glad 
to be able to help you, aad I won't say another vord about 
being sorry to leave all my friends." 

" It is quite natural that you should be sorry, Angus ; 
it would be strange indeed if you were not. However, I 
don't think you will dislike the life out there when you 
get accustomed to it. We will certainly do our best to 
make you happy." 

So Angus had returned with them, and soon settled down 
to his uew life. Devoting himself earnestly to acquiring 
the language, at the end of six months he came to speak 
it fairly, and before he had been out a year could have 
passed aa a Persian lad; at the same time he had made 
considerable progress in Arabic. His father had then dressed 
him in Persian fashion. There was a good deal of ill- 
feeling among the lower class against foreigners, and the 
pugnacity that had been fostered in Angus at school had 
frequent opportunities of displaying itself; for, in spite of 
good resolutions to the contrary, he was often goaded into 
fury by the taunts and abuse with which the boys assailed 
him when he went out alone, and had thrown himself upon 
them, and used his fists with such effect that ho had some- 
times put to flight half a dozen lads of his own opo. But 
in Persian costume he could move about the streets un- 
noticed; and although he did not like the change at first, 
he acknowledged that it was useful, for his father pointed 
out to him that it was essential that nothing should take place 
that could add to the dislike with which foreigners wore 
regarded. Already several angry complaints had been made 
by neighbours of the state in which their sons had come 
home after an encounter with him. 
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Nearly four years after Angus arrived at Tabriz the plague 
made its appearance in Persia, It spread rapidly, and 
Tabriz was one of the cities which suffered most severely. One 
evening Mr. Campbell returned home from a visit to a 
customer and complained of feeling unwell. The next mom- 
ing it was too evident that he had caught the infection. 
Before nightfall his wife also sickened. Twenty-four hours 
later both were dead. Mr. Campbell had a long talk with his 
son as soon as the disease manifested itself in the case of 
his wife. 

" Angus," he said, " you must prepare for the worst. The 
cases of recovery are few indeed. The servants have already 
fled, and even did I wish you to leave us, I know that it 
would be too late now. God's will be done, my boy, and I 
can only hope that you may be spared. However that is in 
His hands. You have boon my assistant now for the past 
three years, and know how matters stand. I have no debts. 
The books will show you how much is due to me from the 
house at home and how much by my agent at Bombay. The 
stock of goods in the warehouse is worth a considerable 
sum. I am unable to think very clearly now, or to advise 
you what to do should you be left alone; but it is clear to 
me that you are too young yet to manage the business, and it 
is not likely that the firm would entrust their affairs to a 
lad of your age. I should say, therefore, that you had best 
dispose of all the goods; Uie books will show you their prices. 
As for yourself, I will give you no advice. It will be open to 
you to return to England or to go to Bombay, and I have 
no doubt my agent there will obtain employment for you, 
especially as you will have money to embark in any business 
you may go into. But do not invest a penny until you 
become of age; you will by that time be able to judge wisely 
whether the business you are in is that in which you can 
best employ your mind. 
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^ Whatever you do, do not remain in Tabriz. As is always 
the case in times of plague or f amine, there is sedition and 
trouble, and foreigners become the object of hatred, for the 
poor people have some sort of superstitious idea that they are 
responsible for the scourge. The best thing you can do is 
to consult our Armenian friend, who is also our vice-consul; 
he will view matters more clearly than I can do at present. 
Put your trust always in God, my boy. My own opinion is 
that you had bett^ remain in the East. Your knowledge of 
languages would be absolutely useless to you at home, and 
you could only hope to obtain a place in a counting-house.'' 

^ I will do as you tell me, father," Angus said, trying to 
apeak steadily. ^'I will try always to be what you would 
wish me." 

His grief was terrible when his mother expired two or 
three hours after his father. lie roused himself, however, to 
see to the simple preparatioiis for their fuueral, and late 
that evening buried theiu in the garden behind the house. 

The next day as he was sitting alone he heard a tumult 
in the strc»et. Looking out, he saw that several houses, 
whitrh he knew belonged to foreign traders, were in flames, 
an<i a mob of maddened men were rushing down the street 
towards bis house. Ilesistanco would have been madness. 
He ran to the safe, seized the bag eontaining tlie cash, and 
had just time to run out at the back of the house and 
escajte by the gate in tlie j^anlon when the rioters burst in. 

For a few minutes they were engaged in the work of 
pillar*. Shawls from Cashmere, native embroidered i>ilk8, 
costly goods from India, Turkish, Persian, Turkoman, and 
lleratee cariwts, and British floods of all kinds were serani- 
bl«i and fought for. When the house was sacked from 
ti>p to bottom it was set on fire, an<l as a volumiie of smoke 
ros#.* from it, Angus turned away from the spot where from 
A distance he had been watching the scene, and made his 
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way to the bouse of the ArmeiuBii mercJutnt. The low of 
ihe house and the contents of the warehouse affected him 
little — although he knew that it had coat him more than 
half his inheritaoce — but this was as nothing to what he 
had so recently suffered. 

The vice-consul had been an intimate friend of the familr- 
On approaching his house Angus stood some distance from 
the door and called. A servant looked out ** Will yon 
tell Izaae effcndi that I desire greatly to Apeak to himt" 

The Armenian quickly canie to the door. " Hy poor lad," 
he said, "I grieve deeply for you. I heard of your losses, 
and the news baa just been brought in of the burning of 
the house aud magazine. But why do you stand so* far 

"Because I would not bring contagion near you, effendi. 
I came to tell you what had happened, aud to say that I 
shall buy aoiue food and tro out into the country, and there 
remain until I die of the plot^c or cau be sure that I have 
escaped contogion," 

" You will come in here at once," the Armenian said. 
" Does not one in the street run against persons who may 
bo affected. Many of my compatriots have come here to 
ask my advice, and sonic of them have stricken friends in 
their houses. Since I cutiie to reside here I have four timea 
seen ibc plngue raging, and each time it has passed me 
over. Whctlicr it is the will of Cod that I should thus 
bi> spared I know not, but I am in His banda. Come in, 
lad, I will take no denial. Shall I desert my friends when 
they most need comfort and aid S What is my friendship 
worth if I should, now in your hour of need, turn my back 
upon you? Cunie in, I pray you." 

Seeing that the old man was thoroughly in earnest, Angus, 
too greatly touched by his kindness even to speak, silently 
entered the house* 
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''I win take you through at once to the pavilion in the 
garden,'' the merchant said. " Although I have no fear my- 
self, there arc my servants and clerks. 'Tis like enough 
that some of them may he stricken, for they, like all of us, 
are liable to Ix' smitten when they go into the streets, and 
■hould this be so they might blame me for your presence 
here; therefore 'tis best that you should for three or four 
days live in the pavilion; I will bring you out cushions and 
pillows. But I do not think that you will be attacked; had 
yoa taken the plague you would probably have shown symp- 
toms of it ere now. Keep your thoughts from dwelling on 
iL I will bring you out some books; try to fix your mind 
on ihcm and abstain as much as possible from dwelling on 
the past. I will bring your food out to you, and we will 
talk together to-morrow, there is much that you will have 
to tronsider." 

** What are you thinking of doing?" his host askod him 
when he came in to soo him on the morning after his arrival. 

** I have been tr>'ing to think, but 1 eannot decide on 
anything. I do not wish to go back to Scotland. 1 have 
an aunt living there, but she would not welcome nie warmly. 
Besides, if I were to do so, I do not see how I could earn 
my living; for my knowledjre of Persian an<l Arabic would Ik; 
of no use to me. If 1 had been ten years older the lirm for 
whom my father was a;;('nt nii^^ht have appointed me in his 
place, but of course 1 am a ^rreat deal too youn^ for that. 
They acttnl as his agents als(», an<l bought for him the goods 
in which he dealt outside their business; and he told nie when 
h»* wa.-' taken sud<lenly ill that thry had about a thousand 
[»«'Unfls of his money in their hands. That would Ik; of n<i 
use to me now, and I should very much prefer not to touch 
it until I am old enough to set up in trade.** 

** The p<»sition is certainly a jrrave <nn\ An^'^us. I a^'ree 
with you that it would be better for you on all accouutd to 
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remain out here, at any rate for a time. Your father had 
correspondents also in Bombay, had he not? ** 

''Yes, he made purchases of Persian goods for a house 
there; but he did not do much for them, as the trade u 
principally in the hands of the Parsees." 

"There is one thing that you might do," the Armenian 
said, after thinking for some time. ''I have heard that 
a Mr. M'Neill is on his way to Teheran as British minister 
there. You might be able to obtain a post in his Embasgy. 
You can write both Persian and Arabic, and might be use- 
ful in many ways. It would not be necessary for you to 
ask a largo salary, but, however small, it might lead the 
way to better tilings. At present there is much political 
disturbance. The Shah is meditating an attack upon Herat, 
and has already givoii orders for an army to be collected. 
Certainly the British government will feel jealous of any 
movement that would exloud the power of Persia farther 
towards Afghanistan, especially as they are, I hear, about 
to take steps to interfere in that country by placing a rival 
of Dost Mahomed on the throne. Then, too, it is no secret 
that Russia is encouraging the Shah, and it is probable that 
Ilussian influence will become predominant in Persia. The 
conquest of Herat would matter little to England were it 
by Persia alone, for Persia is powerless to damage India; 
but with Persia acting as the tool of Russia, which some 
day or other will assuredly swallow her up, the matter is 
very much more serious. This being so, there can be little 
doubt that the new British minister will be charged with 
a mission to counteract the designs of Russia as much as 
possible, and might be glad to take into his employment 
one who knows the language well and could gather news 
for him in the guise of a native — for there are so many 
dialects spoken in different parts of the country that any 
imperfection of speech would pass unnoticed." 
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"I think that would be an excellent plan, air, if it could 
be carried out," 

" I will give you a letter stating the circumstaiicea, speak- 
ing of tlie esteem in which jour father was held, and vouch- 
ing for your character. If you decide to take this course, I 
think it would be well for you to leave at once, for from 
what I hear of the new minister's course you would then 
arrive at Teheran within two or three days of his getting 
there, and might have a better chance, therefore, of obtain- 
ing a post in his office. As to the money you speak of, it 
seems to me that, as your country is a long way off, it would 
be better if it could be sent to the house with whit^ your 
father bad dealings at Bombay, since there are constantly 
vessels sailing thither from ports in the Persian Oulf; and 
whether you saw an opportunity for doing a trade with India, 
or thought of going there yourself, it would be an advantage 
to have your money ready to your hand. You must already 
know a good deal of trade matters, having, as I know, 
worked as your father's assistant for the past two years. 
At any rate a year or two at Teheran in the service of the 
British minister would be an advantage to you in many 
respects. There is a caravan starting to-morrow, that is 
why I suggested that you should leave %t once. A merchant 
who travels with it is a friend of mine, and I can recom- 
mend you to his care, but it would certainly be best for 
you to travel as a native." 

" I thnnk you, air, very heartily, and shall certainly do 
aj you advise me, for as an English lad going alone with 
a caravan I could scarcely hope to esc.ipe trouble with camel- 
drivers and others. If I fail to obtain employment at the 
Embassy, I shall probably travel down with a caravan to 
Bushire, and take ship to Bombay. I have plenty of money 
to do that, for the expense of travelling with a caravan is 
very small — nothing is needed except for food^ — and the pas- 
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8Bge in a native craft would not be more tlian a ponnd at 
two. I have nearly two bundled, 80 that I could live for a 
long time in Bombay if I failed to obtain employment there. 
Wben it is gone, I could at least enliat in one of the Britiah 

regimenta," 

" It ia a poor trade soldiering, lad, tiiougb in your case 
it might not do yon harm for a few years, especially if 
you turned your attention to learning some of the Indian 
language?. With such knowledge you should certainly have 
no difficulty in making your way with the little capital yon 
will receive from home." 

And 30 it was settled, and Angus travelled to Teheran. 
Tho journey did him good. He had bought a donkey, and 
trotting along by the side of the merchant to whom his 
friend h-td introduced him, the novelty of the life, the 
strangeness of pnssing as a native among the travellers, and 
the conversation of the Persian merchant kept him from 
brooding over his sorrows. lie fult that, suddenly thrown as 
he was upon his own resources, and compelled to think and 
act for hiniHcIf, when but a fortniglit before he had others 
to think and care for him, he must hear himself like & man. 
It was only at night, when nillml in a blanket he prepared 
to sleep, that lie gave way and lay for Iwurs weeping over 

The merchant, who bad been mneh pleased with hia con- 
versation, and hnd made many enquiries ns to the ways of 
hia countrymen, bju\ to whom lie bad told his plans, invited 
Angus to take up hia abode with him at a khan until he 
found whether he could obtain employment at the British 
minister's. la^uing into the town, after having seen his 
animals attended to and his goods stowed awny, the merchant 
went to sets some fricndu, and on his return told Angus that 
the new British miiiist/^r bad arrived two days before. The 
next morning Angus went to the envoy's, and sent in the 
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letter with which the Armenian had furnished him, together 
with the translation which he had made and the vice-consul 
had signed and stamped. He had not waited many minutes 
when one of the attendants came to him and led him in 
to the minister's room. 

^ You are Mr. Cumphell, the young gentleman of whom 
our vice-consul at Tabriz writes to me?" 

" Yes, sir." 

^ It is a sad story that he has told me, and I would will- 
ingly do anything in my power for a young countryman 
thus left so sadly and suddenly on his own resources in a 
foreign land. lie tells me that you speak Arabic as well 
as Persian, and have some acquaintance with Armenian 
colloquially, though you cannot write it as you can the two 
former languages. Do you know any other language at 
all?" 

" I know some Kurdish. One of my father's porters was 
a Kurd, and I was able to g(?t on fairly with him." 

'* He tells ine that it is your wish to obtain employment 
of S4»iiie sort with me, as at pres<?nt you are not old enough 
to tHitor upon trade for yourself, and that you do not wish 
to return to Scotland." 

** Xo, sir. I have boon away for four yoars, and wore I 
t«» p» back I should lose the a<lvanta^o that I havo painod in 
b'iirninjr thoso Kastorn lan/uaia^os.'* 

"Quito rifrht ; vorv sonsibly docidod," the minister said. 
*• And I <upf)os<» that you kn(»w something of trado?" 

" Yes, ?ir, my fatluT took much pain-^ in instructing: mo, 
and for tho past two yoars 1 have aotod as his assistant, and 
have loanK'd tho valuo of most articles of trado." 

Tlio minister nmldod. 

"Very po<m1; it will doubtless bo of value to you hore- 
aftor. Ilowovor. I can at present utilize your services hero. 
I have with me my secretary, and I have tho draf::oman 
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employed by my predecessor, who epeaks hal£ a dozen Ian* 
guages ; but iu many ways a sharp young fellow like yourself, 
able if necessary to mix with the people aa one of them- 
eelves, and to gather me information as to popular opinion, 
and who can read and write Persian fluently, would be a 
welcome addition to my stafF. Of course I cannot offer yov 
high pay, lis I have on allowance for the expenses of my 
office upon the same scale aa that of my predecessor." 

" The pay is quite a secondary matter with me, sir. Even 
if there were no pay, I should be glad to accept a temporaiy 
post under you, as it would be a great advantage to me after- 
wards to have been employed by you, and I should at least 
have time to decide what to do next." 

"I will tUuk the matter over," the minister said; "at 
any rate there will be a room assigned to you in the house, 
and for the present thirty shillings a week for your living. 
Ton had better continue to wear your Persian attire. Have 
you European clothes with you?" 

" No, sir, everything was burnt." 

The ne:;t day Angus was installed in a small room next 
to that of the secretary, and set to work translating Persian 
proclamations, edicts, aud other matters. A fortnight later 
the minister decided tfaat ho should be dressed as a European 
when in the house, and a tailor wns sent for and ordered 
to make him clothes of the same style as a suit of the 
sccretury's, wiiicli was given him to use as a pattern. The 
minister nodded ii|)proviiigly when he entered the little 
office on tlic day when Angus first wore his new suit. His 
work was now ehani^ed, and while visitors of distinction were 
ushered in directly to the minister, and others of less im- 
portance wore first interviewed by the secretary, people 
coming in with complaints or petitions were shown iu to 
Angus, who took down what tliey had to say, and then 
dismisaed them to call the next day for an answer. He was 
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amafled at the general impression prevailing among these 
people that if the British minister could be induced to take 
up their cases he could obtain justice and redress for them, 
and how evidently they disbelieved his assurances that a 
foreign official could not interfere in such matters. 

Six months passed, the Shah had started with his army 
towards Herat, and the evidences that Russia was at the 
bottom of the movement, and that he was acting in accord- 
ance with her advice, became stronger and stronger. Angus 
stood high in the minister's good opinion, from the steadi- 
ness with which he worked, the tact and good temper that 
be showed with the natives he interviewed, and the willing- 
ness with which he would, after the office was closed, work 
until late at night at his translations. Sometimes he changed 
his attire again, and slightly darkening his face, and tucking 
away his light hair, would go out into the streets, mingle 
with the crowd in busy (juarters, and listen to the talk. 
Fnim the fact that the exi)edition against Herat was seldom 
»poken of, he gathered that the war was not popular except 
among the trading class, who thought that the possession of 
Herat would lead to a large increase of trade with Afglian- 
i^tan. ancl even through Candahar to Northern India. It 
was, however, but sc^ldom that he went (m these expeditions, 
for it was certain that any private arrangement that had 
lieen made In-twet-n the Shah and Russia would be known 
t.nly to two of the former's principal otHcers. 

One evening Mr. McNeill summoned him to his own apart- 
m^-nt, and said: ** I have obtained information from a source 
I can rely upon that Russia is encouraging tlie Shah, an<l 
that then* are other Russian officers besidt^s their accreditinl 
••nvoy in the Shah's camp. Mr. Corlniuld started half an hour 
nifo, and will carry the news himself to I^)nd<»n; it is too 
impfjrtant to b<* trusttKl to other hands. 1 have no d(»ubt 
whatever that orders will be sent to me at once to mediate 
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between the parties, and to put a certoia amoimt of pressurt 
upou the Shah. Herat ia considered the ke; of Afghanistan, 
and although we could do nothing to assist its defenders, even 
were a force to start at once from Bombay, I fancy that I 
should be authorized to say to the Shah that England would 
greatly resent tho town being permanently occupied ; and that 
she might ev^n go so far as to blocicade the porta on the 
Persian Gulf, and so put a stop to the whole trade of Persia 
with India. The great question, of course, is how long Herat 
eau hold out aRain^tt the Persians. The place has the repu- 
tation of being strong, but I hear that tho fortifications 
arc much dilapidated. The Afghans ere likely to fight well 
up to a certnin point, but they might, and probably would, 
get disheart4.<ncd after a time. I am anxious to assure them 
tliat if they will but hold out, England will do all in her 
power to induce the Persians to give up the siege. The 
messenger I send must at once be altogether trustworthy. 
must be alile to make his way through the country as a 
native, and must have a sufiicicnt knowledge of Arabic to 
mako himself understood thore, although this is less impor- 
tant, as thert^ must bo ninny traders in the town who under- 
stand Persian." 

" If you would entrust me with the message, sir, I would 
gladly undertake to carry it to Herat" 

" Tliat was my purpose in sending for you, Mr. Campbell. 
I havo the greatest confidence in you, and as your Persian 
is ^ood enough to pass in Teheran, it is certainly good enough 
for the country districts. But it is not only because I should 
trust you tlioroughly, and have every faith in your being able 
to carry out the mission, but also because I thought that 
it would be of great utility to you to be engaged in the 
performance of such a mission. If Herat defends itself suc- 
cessfully until relieved either by Afghira troops, or as a 
result of our diplomacy, it will undoubtedly be a feather in 
(Mean 
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tlie cap of the gentleman I select to undertake the commission 
of encouraging the Heratees to hold out ; and, with my report 
of the valuable services that you have rendered here, might 
obtain for you a better position in the diplomatic service than 
I can offer you, or some post in India where your knowledge 
of Persian and Arabic would be valuable." 

*^ I thank you very much indeed, sir. The change to an 
active life would not only be very pleasant to me, but I can 
quite understand that if good comes of it I might benefit 
greatly. Would you wish me to return as soon as I have 
delivered your message ? " 

^No, I think it would be better for you to remain there. 
I myself will shortly join the Shah in his camp; the office 
here will be closed." 

On the following day Angus started. The back of his 
head having boon shaved, his hair was completely covered 
by his turban. He wore wide Turkish trousers, a loosely 
fitting blue embroidered vest, and a long kaftan thickly 
pad<]ed and falling below his kn(H?s, a eoloured sash, with 
two long-barrelled pistols, and a curved sword. His attire 
wad that of a Persian trader. He rode on a camel, which, 
although not a handsome animal to look at, was of jrood 
blood and fast. Slung over his shouMer was a long niatch- 
lo€'k; he carried behind him a great hale of goods. Accom- 
panying him was a Persian hoy, whose* father was a door- 
kec»per at the mission; the hoy hiiiiself was a lian^or-on 
there. He was a briglit-facc<l lad of some fifteen years old, 
who ran messages, and made himself generally useful. He- 
twe«»n him and Angus a sort of friendship had sprung up, 
and of an evening when th<' latter went out he often took 
the boy with him, his shn*w<lncss and chatter being a relief 
aft^r a hmfX <lay*s work in the ntH<'e. 

Azim had accepted witli deliizht An^nis\s proposal that he 

■bould accompany him, as his attendant, on a journey that 
(M W7) n 
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he was about to make. The matter vas settled in a few 
minutea, a donkey purchased for him, suitable clothes for 
travel, and a couple of Kurd blankets. Angus himself had 
a large fur-lined coat reaching to his feet, and four blankets, 
two of which wore of very large size and capable of bring 
made into a t«nt, for he knew that the khans and the booses 
ill the villages awarmed with insects, and was determined 
that, unless circumstances prevented it, be would always 
encamp in the open air. Asim's camel tarried, in addition 
lo n bale of Roods, two watar-skina, a sufficient supply of 
flour for the journey, a bag of ground coffee, and another 
of sugar; meat would always be procurable. 

It was a long journey, but Angus enjoyed it The road 
was a frequented one, for a considerable trade was carried 
on between Herat and Persia, and traders frequently passed 
along. Azim turned out a bright and intelligent companion, 
anil no suspicion was anywhere entertained that Angus was 
aught but what he seemed. Some little surprise, however, 
was occusioually csprcsscd that he should be making; the 
journey at a time when the Persian army was marching 
against Herat. To such remarks he always replied that be 
should probably stay there but a few days, and hoped to be 
well on tlio road to Caudahar bef{)rc the army arrived at 
Herat. He was eertain that he should arrive in time, for 
the array with its huge baggage train had already taken 
nearly six months in accomplishing a journey that he had 
performed in little over as many weeks. 
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CHARIER n 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETINa 

WHEN near the frontier Angus sold the camels. He 
had already parted with all the goods that he had 
carried, and he now bought peasant dresses, such as those 
worn by the Afghan cultivators, for himself and Azim. It 
was but some seventy miles on to Herat, but the Persian 
army was on the direct road, having just laid siege to Ohor- 
ian, and it was necessary to make a detour to avoid both 
the plundering parties of the Persians and the Afghan horse- 
men who would be hovering round the enemy's camp. Be- 
fore crossing the frontier he purcliascd sufficient foo<l to 
last for four days, as it would bo dangerous to enter any 
place where they might be accosted, as their ignorance of 
the language would seem to prove that they were Persian 
spies. 

Both carried swords and long knives, as a protection 
rather from the attacks of village dogs than from trouble 
with men. As it was now November and the woatlTiT was 
bec'oniing cold at night, th(\v won* glad of the long coats 
line<l with sheep-skin. The country' through whicli they w(Te 
passing was fertile, and when on the afternoon of tho third 
day they eanie in sight of Herat, vvvu Azim was struck 
with the richness and fertility of the country. It was w(dl 
wateretl by s<'vcral small streams; fortified villages wen- 
«i<'attcred here and tli<Te ov(»r the plain. Round these were 
ganlcns, orehanls, and vineyards, the intervening spaces 
U'ing in summer covered by wide exi>anses of c«jrn. ;\s 
they neared the city they saw that nund)era of piH>i»lc from 
the villages were making their way towards it. many with 
bullock waggons carrying stores of grain and household 
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goods, while women and men were alike loaded. Thqr en- 
tered the gate of the city unqueationed and unnotioed in tlie 
crowd of horse and footmen, cattle, bullock-carta, sheep, and 
goats. 

Striking as was the appearance of the town without, inside 
everything showed signs of neglect and poverty. Herat con- 
tained some forty-five thousand inhabitants; the majority of 
these were Persian Sheeaha. Once the capital of the great 
empire of Tamerlane, it had greatly fallen from its former 
splendour, its decline having been rapid since its capture 
from the Persians by the Afghans in 1715. It had been 
retaken by the Persians, and recaptured by the Afghans, 
under whose savage rule its prosperity had greatly diminished. 
It was still an important trading centre, being situated on 
the one great thoroughfare between India and Kussia, and 
being celebrated for the beauty of its carpets and for the 
temper of its sword-bladea. Its trade was principally in the 
hands of Hindoos, who nuuibered no fewer than a thousand, 
some of whom were traders, while others were occupied in 
the various branches of work to which they had been ac- 
customed in India. There wero several families of Ar- 
menians and a few Jews. 

The city hod for years suffered under ttie horrible tyranny 
of Shah Ksmran, now an old and feeble man, and of his 
wuzcer or minister, Yar Mahomed Khan, who held the post 
of governor of the city. Under these men neither life nor 
property was respected; men and women were seized and sold 
into slavery under the smallest pretext, often without any 
attempt whatever to justify the action. Armed bands of 
nif&ans broke into the houses and plundered at their will, 
and the jHiaccful portion of the population were in a state 
of utter misery and despair. 

On entering the gate, Angus proceeded along the bazaar, 
an arched street about a mile long, which extended from 
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one Bide of the city to the other. This was crossed at light 
angles 1^ another bazaar of equal length, and the city, irtiich 
was built in the fonn of a aqu&re, was thus divided into fonr 
qnarten. Bound the waU was a wide ditch, which was at 
all tunes kept full of water from springs rising in the town. 

When he had proceeded stnne distance, Angus heard two 
traders in one of the shops speaking in Armenian. He at 
once entered. " Effendi," he said in that language, " I am 
a stranger here and but newly arrived. Can you tell me 
where I can procure a lodging!" 

The two men looked in surprise at this Afghan peasant 
who addreesed them in their own tongue, end one of them, 
after a moment's hesitation, bade him come into his private 
apartment behind the shop. 

"Who are you!" he said; "and how come you to speak 
our language ! " 

" I learned it in conversation with some of your people 
in Tabriz, and especially from one who was the British vice- 
consul there. I also speak Persian and Arabic." 

The trader's surprise increased as Angus spoke. "But 
who are you, then, who have travelled so far, and how is it 
that having learned ao many languages you are now here as 
a peasant ) " 

" It is a disguise," Angus said. " My father was a British 
merchant at Tabriz, and I myself am in the service of the 
British minister at Teheran, and am the bearer of a letter 
from him to Shah Kamrnn." 

"You are young indeed, ray son, to be engaged on so 
difficult and dangerous a miitsioi]. Surdy I ciin find you a 
lodging. All trade is at a stand-still now, and we Armenians 
suffer like the rest. My brother, whom you saw in the shop, 
is a weaver of carpets; but none will buy carpets now. He 
has a house lar^r thap his needs, and would, I am sure, gladly 
tjiltn you in." 
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He called Ma brother in from the front, and expluned to 
him who tbia strange visitor waa and what be wanted. 

"I huvo money," Angus said, "and am prepared to paj 
well for my accommodation. I have a servant with me, he 
is the son of a door-keeper at the embassy, and is altogether 
faithful and trustworthy. Unfortunately, I do not apeak 
the Afghan tongue." 

"That will matter little in the town; the majority of the 
people atill ^pcak Persian, although they may know Pushtoo. 
It is the siiiiic with many of the fu^itivea who have come 
in from the plain. Tou will have difficulty in seeing the 
prince. lie ia old and feeble, and for the greater part of 
his time be is drunk. Everything is therefore in the hands 
of tlie ivuzwr, wlio is one of the worst of men — cruel, 
avaricious, and unscrupulous. Wo have had many tyrants, 
but be is the worst; and I can assure you that the success 
of the Persians would £11 all but the Afghan portion of the 
population with tlic dcepL'st joy. It will bo necessary for 
you to see him first before you see Sbah Kauiran. The 
hour is (^ttiiig late, uiid I shall close my shop shortly. If 
you will go round with my brother to his house I will join 
you there presently. We all kvo and respect the English. 
Thry have always been our good friends, and glad indeed 
should we be were tliey nuistei's here as they are in India; 
for I have been there, and know how just is their rule — 
how Ibey opprcs.s no one, and will not suSor others to do 
BO. This would be a happy city indeed if your people were 
our masters." 

A short walk brought Angus and Azim to the house of 
the cnr[)et-weavcr. It was of some size, but bore a neglected 
and poverty-stricken aspect, which was not belied by its 
appearance when thi'y entered. The doors stood open, and 
it could be seen that looms stood idle now in all the rooms. 
The man led the way upstairs, and unlocking a door Utere 
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entered the famil; fipartmenta. The contrast between these 
and the floor below was great indeed. Afghan carpets 
covered the passages and floors, well-stuSed divans ran 
Tonnd the rooms, and althongh there were no signs of 
wealth, everTthing pointed to comfort. The Armenian led 
them into a room, where his wife and two daughters were 
seated. They rose in some surprise at seeing him enter 
accompanied by an Afghan peasant. Azim had remained 
in the passage without. 

"Do not be surprised," the trader said; "this person is 
not what he looks, but is an English effendi, the bearer of 
a letter from his minister at Teheran to Shah Eamran. He 
is going to do us the honour to lodge here for a time. He 
speaks our language as well aa Persian." 

"He is welcouje," bia wife said courteously; "and indeed 
hia prescntre here will afford us a protection which we shall 
need more than ever when the passions of the people are 
excited by the siege." 

'' As you are accustomed to our ways," the husband said, 
" you will not be surprised at my bringing you in here or 
at seeing the women unveiled. As a rule, everywhere in 
the East we adopt the customs of the country so far that 
our women veil when they go out, and my wife and daughters 
would do the same here if they were to walk through the 
streets. But my daughters have not left the house since 
they were children; my wife has not done so since we took 
up our abode here twenty-three years ago." 

Angus uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

"You would not be astonished if you know the lawless- 
ness that prevails here. No young woman can venture 
safely into the streets, for as soon as a report that she was 
good-looking reached Kamran she would be seized and car- 
ried off to his harem even in broad daylight. No respectable 
woman would think of going out save with an armed escort." 
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"That ia indeed a tnrible state of things." 

"We are accustomed to it now, efiendi, and at any rate 
we Bra not molested here. I make a present now and titeu 
to Tar Mahomed Khan and also to his principal officer, and 
I am let alone by them. Mf brother does the same. They 
know that I am a carpet-weaver employing eight or ten 
men, and aa they believe I could not be squeezed to any 
large amount, they are satisfied to let us go on. So as long 
.IS we keep quietly at home we are not molested, and we 
both intend ere long to move from here to Teheran or 
Tabriz. Wc have only been waiting until we can manage 
to get away with our belongings without attracting notice. 
We have done very well since we came here, for trade has 
been good. My brother buys up the products of many 
other looms, and we have both made good profits, 
but we take care that wc do not keep more money than 
is necessary here. Now I will show you the room that 
will be at your disposal. You will, I hope, join us at our 
family meals, so that we shall not have to cook for you 
separately." 

"Certainly, it would be very much more pleasant for 
me." 

The terms were arrant^ without difficulty, for the Ar- 
menian felt that it miRht be a great protection for them to 
have an Englishman in the house. The nierchant then ar- 
runged to obtain a dress for Angus similar to that worn 
by himself and his brotlicr. This was brought in on the 
following morning. Kaving put it on, Angus went out ac- 
companied by Azim. lie decided to wait for a day or two 
before seeing the wuzcer, so aa to ascertain the state of 
things in tho town and the preparations for defence. He 
was going through one of the narrow streets when a loaded 
camel came along behind him, its paniors nearly touching 
the housee on each side. Its rider did not give the usual 
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■hout of warning^ and An^rus had but just time to jump 
into a doorway when it brushed past him, the Afghan 
driTer grinning maliciously at so nearly upsetting one whom 
he regarded as a Sheeah trader. A man walking just in 
front of him, who was not quick enough to get out of the 
camel's way, was knocked down. As he got up Angus to 
his astonishment heard him mutter angrily, '* Confound 
you ! I wish I had you outside this town, I would give you 
a lesson you would not forget ! " Astonished to find another 
Englishman hero in Afghan costume, Angus stepped up to 
him and said, ^ I did not expect to find an Englishman here, 
sir.** 

The other turned sharply round. '' I am as surprised as 
you can be, sir! But we had better not be speaking English 
here. I am lodging within fifty yards of this, if you will 
follow me 1 will take you there, and we can then introduce 
<iurselved properly." 

In three minutes they were in the room occupied by the 
stranger. " As host I will ink-oduce myself tirst," he said 
with a smile. ** My name is KKlred PottiniJ:er; 1 have been 
travelling through Afghanistan on an unolHcial mission to 
explore and report on the country to my uncle, Colonel Pot- 
tinger, IU»sident in Scinde. Happening to arrive here at the 
pri-M'nt crisis, and thinkinK that 1 nii^'ht be usi-ful if the 
city is bc»sicj^<Hl, I have declared niysi'lf to the wuzti'r, and 
although I still retain my dis^^uise there are many who know 
tliat I am an Englishman/' 

" My name is An^us Camplx'll, Mr. Pottin^^er. I am in 
tin* •»mployment of the British niini.st<»r at Teheran, and am 
th<* l^earer of a letter from him to Shah Kamran enroura^^- 
in^ him to maintain the defenc<» of the city as Inn;; as pos- 
sible, and holding? out hopes that the British p»vernm«'nt, 
which would view the attack upon Ilt'rat with grave dissatis- 
faction, will endeavour to mediate between him and the Shah, 
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and may even take meaaurea to put presaure upon the lati 
to withdraw hia forcea." 

" That is very satisfactory. Of course I have bad i 
shadow of authority to speak iii that way, and could ( 
assure bim geoerally that be would have the good will of] 
English, and that as on English officer I would ou ray II 
part put any military skill that 1 i)usses3 at his serviiw, i 
be!n? myself an artillery officer, uiigbt be of couaiderdi 
assistance to him iu the management and working of i 
guns. But your letter will place me in a more favoui 
position. What are your instructions 9 Are you gotn 
return to the embassy or remain here!" 

" Mr. M'Neill left it to myself. He will join tba t 
army, as the Russian ambassador is also with it. As bo b 
the dragoman of the legation down with him, he bas C 
luto occasion for my services. From what 1 have Been of JJ 
place so far, though I only arrived yesterday, it doea not Si 
to me possible that tbeae mud walls can withstand a bati 
tag fire. The place will therefore very likely be taken £f 
few days; and as I should not care about being in a t 
Backed by Persian troops, I had intended to leuvo it a 
as I delivered my letter," 

" Thero is no doubt about the weakness of the plae 
European army would carry it in three daya. But tlie | 
sians have never been remarkable for their courage, 1 
tlie Afghans are undoubtedly a fighting people, 
ia quite passible that the siege may last for m 
know the dilatory way in which these Eastern people { 
work. Of course I can pve no opinion whatever as to i 
would be your boat course. It would depend upon ao i: 
things — your position at the embassy, your chancea of pro 
tion there, and otiicr matters of which I am altogether ^ 
rant- I suppose you apeak Persian well I " 

"Tea, and alao Arabic, and I can get on in Aimeniui I 
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KurdisL As to my position, it is scarcely an official one. 
I am the son of a Scottish trader who for twelve years 
carried on business at Tabriz. He and my mother were 
i*arried off eight months ago by an outbreak of plague, and 
his house and store were burned in some street riots. I 
consulted the British vice-consul there, an Armenian who 
was a friend of my father, and we agreed that from my 
knowledge of languages I ought to be able to get on better 
in the East than at home, where it would be of no use to me. 
I had acted as my father's assistant for the last two years 
of his life, and had therefore acquired a knowledge of trad- 
ing; and 1 have a small capital with which, when I get older, 
I oan either enter into business myself or join someone al- 
ready established. I was very glad to obtain this place in the 
<'rnba.ssy as a temporary omploymont until I could see my 
way. fur although Mr. McNeill kindly took me on as an extra 
a-i-istant, of course his successor, wluxiver he may be, may 
n«it want me." 



ti 



I think you have done very wisely. IIow old are you 

w 'W i " 

" I am a few months over sixteen." 

** Vou art^ young indeed," Pottinper laughed, "to be en- 
►ra^'tii in political affairs. Well, 1 should say that if the 
Afk'lians n-ally mean to fi^^ht, as I believe they will, tliey 
••an h«»ld the town for some time, and you will therefore be 
a}.'«' to l«»arn their langua^^e, which would l)e invaluable to 
>-.ij if y«»u go in for commerces or in fact whatever you do 
•iiT hen*. Things are in a disturbed state in Afprhanistan, 
.r.-I I should b<» surpristMl if the Indian (fovernment d(H»s not 
!iir»rf»Te tlicre l>efore long; and in that case anyone ac- 
•iu.iint«il with Pushtoo and with Arabic and Persian will 
}ii\«' lit* difficulty in findintr employment with the army, and 
■hr.'Uirh my uncle I mi^lif 1k^ ahlc to put you In the way of it. 
And now about your mis-^ion. 
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" The wuzeer for some reaeon or other — I own I don't see 
Thy — has been eiceedingly civil to me. On my arrival I 
sent to aay that I was a atranger and a traveller, and that, 
should it be pleasing to bim, I would wait upon him. He 
eent down at ones to say that he would see me the next day. 
Of course on occasions of this sort it is usual to make a pres- 
ent. The only thing that I oould give him was a brace of 
detonating pistols. He had never seen an; but 3int-locks 
before, and accepted them graciously. Finding that I was 
a British artilleiy officer, he at once asked my opinion on a 
variety of matt^v, and tocOc me round the walls with him, 
consulting me as to bow they had best be strengthened, and 

"I will go np and see him presently, and tell him that 
you have arrived and are the bearer of a letter from our 
minister to Sbah Kamran. I aliall of course mention that 
you have come in disifuise, and that you have therefore 
been unable to bring the customary presents, and I shall 
point out to him that you possess the confidence of the 
British minister. I shall say that for that reason I have 
persuaded you to remain here during the sit^e, and that I 
am sure you will act with me, and moreover will endeavour 
to keep M'Neill well informed of everything going on here, 
and will continually urge him to impress upon the British 
government the importance of the position and the necessity 
for interfering to prevent it from falling into the hands of 
the Persians. As to its importance there is no doubt, espe- 
cially as Russia appears to be making Persia a cat's-paw in 
the matter. That is why I feel that while fighting for these 
Herateca — who between ourselves seem to me to be unmiti- 
gated ruffians — I am merely fighting for England, for it is 
of the utmost importance that the gate of India should not 
be in the hands of Persia, especially if, as you say, ' 
influence is dominant at Teheran." 
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^I am sure I shall be delighted if you will accept me as 
your assistant, though I don't see at present what possible 
seryice I can be.'' 

^You will be of use. There will be no end of things to 
see about" Then he burst out laughing. '' It does seem 
absurd, doesn't it, that we two, I a young lieutenant and 
you a lad not yet seventeen, should be proposing to take a 
prominent part in the defence of a city like this against an 
army commanded by the Shah of Persia in person." 

Angus joined in the laugh. '' It is not ridiculous for you," 
he said, '^because as an artillery officer you must know a 
great deal more about the defence of towns than these 
Afghans can do; but it certainly is absurd my having any- 
thing to do in it." 

Pottingor went with Angus to the house of the Annonian 
in order that he might know whore to find him. Leav- 
ing him there he went up to the citadel, which stood on 
riding ground at one corner of the town. lie returned 
in an hour, and said that the wuzeer would receive him 
at once. 

"lie is a good deal impressed," he went on, " with the 
fact that our minister should have sent a messenger here 
with the letter. At first ho did not soo why Kn^hmd should 
U» interest<Hl in the matter, and I had to explain to liim 
abxiut the Russian intrigue in Persia, and that there was no 
«l<iubt that sooner or later they would invade India, and that 
thi?* would be rendered oomparativoly easy by Herat l)eing 
in the hands of their friends the Persians. He enquire<l of 
in** what rank you held. I told him that you were a m(*inl)er 
of the embassy, acting as assistant-secretary to the minister, 
and. as was evident by his entnistinp: you with so important 
a d^'spatch, were deep in his eonfidenoe." 

On arriving at the citadel they were at onee eonducted to 
the apartment of the wuzeer. Yar Mahome<l rose from his 
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seat and greeted Uiem politel;. Angns walked forward, 
bowed, and delivered his letter. 

"You speak Persian, yaar czcellencyt" the mimBter uid. 

An^us had difficult? in reatraining a Bmile at his oew 
dignity, but said gravely: "Yes, your highness, I speak it 
and Arabic." 

"You journeyed here ctMnfortahly, I hope I" 

"Yea; there were a few adventures on the way, but not 
more than I had expected." 

Yar Mahomed opened and read the letter. 

"You are aware of its contents?" he asked. 

"Yes, I learned thera by heart before I left Teheran, in 
case I should be robbed of the letter on the way." 

The wuzeor sat in thouRht for a minute. 

" But how," he said doubtfully. " can your country, which 
is, as I hear, very far distant, exercise any influence with the 
Shah! Surely you could not sond an army all that dis- 
tance ! " 

"Not from England, your bighne^; but we could send a 
fleet that could shut up all the ports in the Persian Oulf, 
and we could send troops from luclin to occupy tliose places, 
and so destroy all their trade. Moreover, we could put a 
stop to all trade passing by land through this town to Sciade. 
and send a great army by sea and invade Persia, and, as our 
soldiers are much better than the Persians, might even take 
Tabriz and Teberan. The Shah knows that they have done 
great thinga !n India, and will sec how they might bring 

"YcB, what your minister says is true; but will he do this 
at once!" 

" That I cannot say," Angus replied. " At first, no doubt, 
the government of England would say, ' Herat is very far 
off; it will fall before we can do anything.' But if they find 
tltat it holds out bravely, thoy will say, ' We must help these 
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people who are fighting so well.' There is another thing. 
It is said that there are already some Russian officers with 
the Shah's army. The English are very jealous of the Rus- 
sians, and when they come to understand that it is Russia 
who has sent the Shah to capture Herat their anger will 
speedily be roused, and they will bid their minister say to the 
Shah, ' If you continue to fight against Herat, we shall send 
our ships and our army against you.' The Shah knows that 
we have conquered in India people far more warlike than 
the Persians, and he will say to himself, * Why should I run 
the risk of losing my kingdom merely to please the Russians, 
who are really much more dangerous neighbours than the 
English?'" 

" The words of your excellency are wise," the wuzeer said. 
" You will see that wo shall bold out for months, or even for 
years if noco.'isnry. I can understand now why the British 
ministiT baa confidence in you though you look so young. 
How many years has your excellency?" 

** I am not yet thirty," Angus said calmly. 

The wuzetT looked surprised. 

" It is Ix'caust* your face is smooth that you look so young. 
We Afghans wear our beards; I see that you do not, for even 
thi-s brave officer, who has come to fight for us, has no hair 
on his face. He has told me that you will stay here, and 
assist with your advice." 

** So far as I am able to do so, I will; but 1 am not greatly 
skilbnl in such matters. Still, I will assist him so far as I 
ran. 

" It is goTKl." the Afghan said. 

" It would Ik» Ix'tter, your highness that it should not l)C 
known that I am an agent of the British minister; though 
oi course you can, if you find it ne<*<'ssary. cIkmt your soldiers 
by telling them if they fight bravely and well the British 
minister will try and mediate lM'twe<'n you and the Shah, and 
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to pereuade him to draw off hia army. Bnt were the Shah 
to know that the British miniBter has an ogont here, be 
would be wroth with him, and might not listen so willingly 
to his representations. Let it then, I beg you, be supposed 
that, like llr. Pottinger, I am but an English traveller, who, 
chancing to be here, ia willing to do all that he can to*aid in 
the defence of the town against the Persians." 

" Your words are good; so let it be. Where are you dwell- 
ing now ) " 

" At the house of the Armenian oarpet-weaver Kajar. 
T}ie times being bad, hie looms are at a stand-still, and he 
was glad to let me an apartment," 

" lie is a good man." the wuzeer said, " a good man and 
honest, but not rich," 

An^3 felt that the last words were rather a question than 
an nsitertlon, and he said: 

" Surely no. His rooms arc very simple, bnt they are 
clean, and if a traveller can but find a clean lodging, he 
cares not how poor it is." 

" Shall you be sending a message to the minister? " 

" I shall endeavour to do so by a servant lad I have brought 
with me. I will tell him tliat his mind may bo at ease, for 
Herat can hold out," 

"Tho Persians are cowardal" the wuzeer said angrily, 
"lly horsemen have been round them for many days, but 
ihey give them no chance. They keep together like a flock 
of sheep, with their guns and their infantry, instead of rid- 
ing out bravely to bring in plunder and fight with their 
enemies when they meet them." 

Then turning to Pottinger ho went on: 

" I have sent out, as you advised me, to cut down all the 
trees within half a mile of the town, so that the Persians 
will have no shelter from our guns; and as all the granaries 
are emptied for miles round, they will have a long way to 
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go to get food. A nnmbor of men are also at work at the place 
where, as you showed me, the wall was rotten; and others are 
clearing out the ditch, and making the hank steeper where 
it has slipped down, so that if they should he so mad as to 
rush forward and try to cross the moat, they will not he ahle 
to climh up." 

^That is important, Wuzeer, and still more so is it that 
the little wall at the foot of the mount of earth that sur- 
rounds the city wall should be repaired. That is of the 
greatest importance. They may manage to fill up the moat 
and cross it, but as long as the lower wall stands they cannot 
climb up, even if a breach was made in the main wall." 

^ I will go round now with you," the wuzeer said, " and 
we will see where the worst places are." 

Angus accompanied them, and foimd that Pottinger's 
statement as to the weakness of the fortifications was well 
founded. From a distance the wall had looked impoain^r, 
for it was of considerable height and great thickness, but it 
was entirely constructed of dried mud, and heavy guns could 
effect a breach anywhere in the course of a day or two. It 
was evident that if the place was to hold out, it must depend 
upon the bravery of its troops and not upon the strength of 
its walla. 

For the next week the work went on incessantly. Every 
able-bodied man in the town was enii)loyed in the repairs 
of the wall and in cutting down trees, while the work of 
destroying grain and all kinds of necessaries which couLl not 
be brought into the town was performed by the troops. These 
were all Afghans, were in rc»gular pay, and fonned the fight- 
ing army of the ruler of Herat. Their discipline was at all 
times very lax, and the pennission to destroy and bum, which 
naturally included l(K>ting everything of value for their own 
benefit, rendered them even less amenable to discipline than 

before. 

(M 9m 
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Eldred Pottinger, as far as he could Tentur^ tried to in- 
duce the wuzeer to have the work executed in a more regular 
manner and under strict supervision by officers told off for 
the purpose, hut Yar Mahomed viewed the matter with in- 
difference. 

" What does it matter," he said, " whether the soldiora take 
things or not ) It would be all the same to the owners whether 
the; have them, or whether they are destroyed, or fall into 
the hands of the Persians. In a few days the enemy will be 
here, and it would be foolish to cause dissatisfaction among 
the soldiers over a matter of no consequence whatever." 

The country, indeed, was now deserted by all its inhabit- 
ants. Immense stores of food had been brought into the city, 
every unoccupied piece of ground between the city walls was 
crowded with cnttlo, shoep, and horses, and there was no fear 
tliat famine would for a very long period be a serious 
trouble to the besieged. Eldred Pottinger's time was princi- 
pally occupied in seeing to the repair of the guus and their 
carriages. Without any definite rank having bees given to 
him, it was understood that nil his orders had the support of 
the wuzeer, and were to be obeyed as if they came directly 
from him, and that the young man with him was also an 
Englishman of some importance, and possessed similar 
powers. 

While Pottinger looked chiefly after the military work 
performed by the Afghans who had come into the town, 
Angus superintended that upon which the Sheeahs wore en- 
giiged. These Persi a n-spc liking people carried out his in- 
structions cheerfully, because they were given in their own 
language, and were not accompanied by the contemptuous 
bnughtiiicRs and animosity which would have characterised 
tlip orders of an Afghan, the hostility between the two great 
religious sects of Islam being even greater than that enter- 
tained by both against the in£del. 
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Pottinger had now taken up his abode at the house of 
Kajar, where there were several apartments unoccupied. As 
he did not speak Armenian, and knew but little Persian, 
Angus and he arranged to haye a mess of their own, engag- 
ing a man recommended to them by the Armenian as a good 
cook. This had been rendered the more necessary, as the 
trader with whom Angus had first spoken had also moyed 
with his wife to his brother's house. 

He had taken tliis step because he foresaw that as the siege 
went on the position of the Sheeahs would become more and 
more unbearable, and that the protection the presence of the 
two Englishmen could afford would be most yaluable. In- 
deed Kajar, as soon as he saw that Angus had been fayour- 
ably received by the wuzeer, had himself suggested that Pot- 
tinger might also be offered acrcommodatioii at his house. 

*' There neeti be no further talk of payment, effendi, be- 
tween us. Your presence here will be of vastly greater ini- 
jMirtan^'e than any money you could give us. No one can 
i*ay what will hapi>en hen\ It is not only our property, but 
our lives whieh will be at stake; but with you as inmates 
hen.\ no one would dare interfere with us. and we all regard 
the fact that you should almost accidentally have l)een 
br«»ught here oa a special blessing that has Wen sent from 
h«av»-n to us." 

The young Englishmen thus strangely thrown together 
r-H»n became fast friends, and it was pleasant in<le<ul to them 
to enjoy their evenings together. aft<'r each had been en- 
giige<l during the whole day at the duties they had under- 
takf-n. A eouplf of h<»urs, how«'ver, were always sjirnt by 
th#'ni, each in his own room. Pi»ttinger engaged the s<*rvices 
of a mollah, or priest of the Sluvah s<^ct, to give him lessons 
in Pen^ian, while An^us workt'd at Pushtoo with Kajar, who 
SflKfke the Afghan language jwrfcctly. 
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CHAPTER in 



ON 22Qd of Norember, a fortniglit after Angus arrived 
at Herat, the Persian army took up its poeitdon on the 
plaiu to the corth-west of the citr. The inbabitanta crowded 
the walla to watch the advanctng boat — the Afghan portion 
of the population with scowling faces and muttered impreca- 
tions, the Shecahs prudently abstaining from all demonstra- 
tions of their feelings, but filled with hopes of deliverance 
from their tyrantB. Fottinger learned that the Afghan hoise 
were going to make a sortie, and he and Angus went together 
to the north-west angle of the wall. 

" A good deal will depend upon thia first fight," Pottinger 
said. " If the Persians easily repulse the assault, it will 
cause a deep depression among the Afghans. If, on the other 
hand, the Ueratees obtain a fair amount of success, it will 
so encourage them that they will not fear another time to 
encounter the enemy, and will fight strongly when the walls 
are attacked." 

In a short time the Afghan horse were seen pouring out 
of the western gate. There was but small attempt at any- 
thing like military order. It was a mob of horsemen; in- 
dividually splendid riders, and for skirmishing purposes nn- 
Burpassed, but, as Pottinger remarked to his companion, quite 
unfit to stand against a charge of regular cavalry equally 
endowed with courage. Keeping near the city wall until 
facing the Persian position, where a regiment of cavalry 
were hastily mounting, they wheeled round and rode against 
the enemy with loud shouts. The Persians rode to meet them, 
but were unable to withstand the impetuosity of the charge, 
and, amidst the exulting abouts of the Afghans on the waU, 
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wheeled round and fled in disorder. The Afghans then 
turning, flung themselves upon a strong hody of infantry 
that was advancing against them in good order. These, 
however, stood firm, emptying many saddles hy a heavy 
volley they poured in when the Afghans were close, and 
presenting so steady a line of bayonets that the horsemen 
recoiled. 

As they did so, the Persian artillery opened upon the 
Afghans, who retired until near the wall, and then dismounted 
and opened fire with their long matchlocks upon the Persian 
gunners. Pottinger ran at once to a couple of guns close to 
where they were standing, and under his directions the 
Afghans in charge of them at once replied to the Persian 
guns. A number of the Afghan footmen ran out from the 
irate on that side, and, joining the dismounted men, kept up 
a hot fire, while those on the wall also joined in the conflict. 
As the Persian guns could effect little against the infantry 
lying in slielter, they were now dircctcHl against the wall, 
causing a rapid disi)ersal of the i)eaceable portion of the spec- 
tator^v. The effect of their fire showed at once the rottenness 
of the fortifications. Although but light guns, they kncH'ked 
down portions of the parapet, which crumbknl as if it had 
Ux-n made of rotten tinibiT. Pottinjj^T shook his head as lie 
an«l An^us walked alonp to watch the effect of the fire. "If 
a -ix-fxjund shot can effect such ilama^c^ as this, it is clear 
tliat when they get their siege guns to work a f('w hours will 
rff«»ct a breach in the wall itself.'' 

On their side the Persians also sent out skirmishers. 
TIm-s*' pushed forward to a pr»int wliere they could take the 
Afirhans in flank, and cause them to ret in* nearer to th<? 
wallr^. The fighting was continued until dark, when the Pcr- 
-lianj* dn*w off, and the Afghans retired into the city. No 
niatorial advantage had been gained by either side, but the 
Ileratces were well content with the result. They had shown 
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themselves superior to the Persian caraby, and had nuim- 
tained tbemsclveB against the infantiy. 

The Persians lost no time, and during the night pushed 
forward and occupied all the gardens and mielosures on the 
west of the city, and placed a strong force among the mins 
of a village there. In the morning they began to advance 
against the wall. The Afghans sallied out horse and foot; 
the cavalry, unable to act in such broken ground, moved 
round, and hanging on the flanks of the Persian camp, con- 
tinually threatened an attack. Tlie infantr;, taking advan- 
tage of every wall and bush, maintained a heavy fire upon 
the enemy. The artillery on both aides opened fire, but at 
the end of the day neither party had gained any advantage. 

The Afghans brought in the heads of several whom they 
had killed, and a few prigonere. The heads were placed on 
pikes and exhibited on the walla. The prisoners were bartered 
as slaves in cxcliange for horses to the Turkomans, of whom 
a considerable party were encamped at a short distance from 
tlie walla. 

" It is horrible and disgusting." Pottingcr said to his com- 
panion that evening as they sat together, " this custom of 
cutting ofi heads, but as it is, I believe, universal in the 
East, it would be worse than useless to protest against it 
It ia the custom always to reward a soldier for bringing in 
a head us a proof of his valour, though, in fact, it is no proof, 
as ho may simply, as lie advances, cut it from the body of a 
man shot by someone else. Putting aside the brutality, it 
operates badly, for instead of following up an advantage 
hotly, the men stop to collect these miserable troj^es, and 
so give time to an enemy to escape or rally. I have read in 
the accounts of the campaigns of the Turkish conquerors 
that the heads were always brought in to the general and 
piled before his tent, and that each soldier was rewarded ac- 
cording to the number he brought in, aud I fancy it waa the 
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Bsme thing with Mohammedan conquerors in India. Well, 
I am afraid that we shall see a number of things that will 
disgust OS before the siege is over. If I were fighting solel; 
for the Heratees, I should certainly retire if they continue 
these harbaritiee. But I have no interest whatever in them; 
in fact, I see that the greater portion of the population would 
be benefited by living under the Persian rule. I go into this 
matter solely because it is one I consider of vital interest to 
England, and therefore, as an Englishman I am willing to do 
my utmost to keep, not the Persians, but the Gussians from 
seizing this place." 

Angus had now completely caught the enthusiasm of the 
young artiUeiymaa. Ho was perhaps less horrified than his 
companion, for he had seen so much of Eastern modes of 
punishment, that he had learned to regard them with less 
horror than that felt by Europeans unaccuatomed to Oriental 
methods. 

" I have been accustomed to look on at acts of brutality," 
he said, " for from the time when I first came out, my father 
always impressed upon me that we wero strangers in this 
part of the world, and must be very cautious not to show 
any aversion to its customs. It would lead us into endless 
trouble if we were to show in any way that what to them 
seems only natural, was to ua revolting; and though I have 
often been tempted to interfere when I have seen some act 
of brutality, I have always followed my father's instructions, 
and walked away without showing any anger or disgust. I 
agree with you that it is horrid, but it is not like seeing 
living men tortured; at least, when one is dead it can make 
no great difierence if one is buried with a head or without 
one." 

Pottinger laughed. " That is certainly one way of looking 
at it, and I can understand that as the custom has prevailed 
among these peoples for centuries they con scarcely imder- 
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stand our feelings of abhorrence and indignation. Howei 
I am determined that, whatever I do or feel, I will keep mj 
mouth shut, and not say a word that would anger the wuieer 
and shake my influence with him. At present he Is well dis- 
posed towards me, and I have been of real assistance to him. 
When thinga become critical I raay be of vital service. From 
what Kajar says there is a strong suspicion that he is not 
personally brave, which I can quite believe, aa very few 
thorough-paced brutes are. Now old Shah Kamrau is, I 
must own, an exception; on absolutely greater scoundrel than 
he has proved himself to be probably never existed, but he is 
known to have been in his earlier days as brave as a lion. 
If he had been some twenty years younger I should have 
stronger hopes of eventual success than I have now. Per- 
sonal bravery in a general is of no extraordinary advantage 
in a European army, where he is not expected to lead men 
into battle, hut with irregular troops like these Heratees it 
is of vital importanee. They will follow their leader any- 
where, but if he sends them into danger while he himself 
remains at a distance, they lose their enthusiasm directljf,^, 
and are half thrashed before the battle begins." 

" Do you not think that Kamran will be able at any i 
portant moment to come forward and show himself s 
the defenders of the breach! 1 hear that only a mouth or 
BO ago he returned from a campaign." 

" I am afraid not. I have seen him twice, and although 
it cannot be said that he ia an imbecile, he is nest door to it. 
He understands what is going on, but his nerves are utterly 
shattered by drink; he is in what may be termed the lachry- 
mose condition of drunkenness. He works himself into a 
Btata of childish passion ; sometimes he raves, then he whim- 
pers. Certainly his appearance would have no inspiring effect 
upon these rough Afghan soldiers. They want a man who 
would rush Bword in hand at their head, call upon them to 
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follow hun. and then dasli into the middlo of the foe, and the 
miserable old nmn could scarce]; hold a sword in his shaking 

" Well, at any rate, the Afghans have fought bravely yes- 
terday and to-day." 

"Kxcellently; but it is the work they are accustomed to. 
An Afghan battle consIatB of two sets of men snugly hidden 
away among the rocks, firing away at each other until one 
aide loaea a few men and then retires. So they were quite 
at home at their sldmiishing work, and certainly more than 
a match for the same number of Persians. What they will 
do when an attack on a breach is made by a column remains 
to be seen." 

Night and day the Hcratees worked at their defences, while 
the Persians raised batteries and fortified their camp against 
sudden attacks. After four or five days of comparative quiet 
a heavy cannonade broke out. Artillery played upon the 
walla, mortars threw shell into the town, and rockets whizzed 
overhead- For a time the consternation in the city was pro- 
digious; the rockets especially, which were altogether new to 
them, appalled the inhabitants, who, us night came on, gath- 
ered on the roofs of their houses and watched with affright 
the sharp trains of light, and shuddered at the sound of the 
fiery missiles. The sound of lamentation, the cries of fear, 
and the prayers to AUah resounded over the city; but the 
panic abated somewhat when it was found that comparatively 
little injury was effected. But while the peaceful, inhabitants 
wailed and prayed, the troops and the men who had come in 
from the Afghan villages laboured steadily and silently at 
the work of repairing the damages effected by the fire of 
the Persian batteries. 

But little could be done to the face of the wall, but the 
crumbling parapets and earth dug up from open spaces were 
used to construct a fresh wall behind the old one at points 
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against wtiich tho Persian guns played most fiercely, so t 
when a breach was formed the asaailonta would find an un- 
looked-for obstacle to their entrance into the town. Tlua 
work waa directed by Pottinger, who took but little rest, re- 
maining constantly at his post, and only snatching an hour's 
sleep now and then. Angus asaistfid to the best of his power, 
always taking his place when his comrade could no lunger 
battle against sleep, and seeing that everything w%nt on well. 
The Afghans yielded a willing obedience to the orders of these 
young strangers. They saw the utility of the work upon 
which they were engaged, and laboured well and steadily. 
The Persian artillery were, fortunately for the besieged, badly 
commanded. Instead of concentrating their Sre upon one 
spot, in which case a breach would have been effected in a 
few hours, each gunner directed his aim as he thought best, 
and the shot which, if poured upon a single point, would have 
brought down tho crumbling wall, effected no material dam- 
age, scattered as it was over a face a mile in lengtL 

It was all the less effective, inasmuch as the artillerymen 
generally aimed at the parapet of tho wall instead of the 
Bolid portion below it. It was a delight to them to see a por- 
tion of the parapet knocked down by their shot, whereas when 
the wall itself was bit comparatively small show was made. 
^H Many of the shot flew high and passed over tho town into 

^^M the fields beyond it, and at the end of four days' almost coa- 

^^H tinuous firing, Herat was stronger and more capable of rc- 

^^M sistance than it was when the Persians first appeared before 

^^1 tho walls. The absence of any tangible result evidently 

^^^ lowered the spirits of tho besiegers, while it proportionately 

^^1 raised those of the defenders. Moreover, the immense ex- 

^^H penditure of projectiles by the Persians showed the Shah and 

^^M his generals that, large as was the store of ammunition they 
^^H had brought with them, it might prove insufGcient, and the 
^H labour and time which would be entailed in renewing the 
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supply from the magazines at the capital would be euormoaa. 
Conaeqnently the fire became irregular, sometimes for an hour 
or two all the batteries would play, while at other times only 
a few guns would be discharged in the course of an hour. 

The shells that -nere thrown into the city did much more 
damage than the round shot of the batteries. Many houses 
were almost destroyed by them, and whole families killed. 
These, however, were for the moat part peaceable Sheeahs, 
and the matter in no way affected the defenders of the wall, 
whose spirits rose daily as they perceived that the Persian 
artilleiy was by no means so formidable as they had antici- 
pated. The Fersians made no attempt to blockade the city, 
evidently fearing the sorties the defenders made, and con- 
fined their operations to that side of the city before which 
they were encamped. This was a great advantage to the 
besieged. Three out of the five gates of the city stood 
open, communications were maintained with the surround- 
ing country, the cattle and other animals went out to 
graze, and firewood and other commodities passed freely into 
the town. 

Throughout December the Persians were harassed by 
nightly attacks. The working parties in their entrenchments 
were driven out, tools carried off, the workmen killed, and 
the work performed during the day destroyed, the assailants 
retiring before heavy masses of infantry could be brought 
up to repel them. Upon many days scarce a shot was fired, 
then for a few hours there would be a lively cannonade, but 
of the same scattered and wasteful fashion as before. 

On December 26th all the Persian prisoners who had been 
captured in the sorties were sent off for sale to the frontier 
of the Turkoman country. The Shah retaliutcd by putting 
to death in various cruel manners the Afghan prisoners who 
bad fallen into his hands. Two days later a mine was sprung 
and a breach effected in the wall. The Persians advanced to 
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storm it, but were met with the greatest resolution by t 
Heratees, who repulaed them with considerable loss, their 
leader being severely wounded, and a deserter from Herat, a 
man of high military reputation amoug the Afghans, killed 
— a fact that caused almost as much joy to the defenders as 
the repulse of the assault. The success, however, of the mine, 
and the knowledge that the Persians wore engaged in driving 
several tuuneU towards the wall, caused a considerable feel- 
ing of uneasiness. Nevertheless, the 30th, which was the day 
of the termination of the long Mohammedan fast, was cele- 
brated with the usual rejoicings, which the besieged were en- 
abled to take part in without fear of an attack, as the day 
was being celebrated with similar festivities in the Persian 

Shah Kamran went with hia family in procession to ^^| 
principal mosque, and after the conclusion of the prayB(^^ 
uaual to the occasion, observed the custom of scattering sweet- 
meats to bo scrambled for by the priests. To their disap- 
pointment, however, he did not follow this up by inviting 
them to a banquet, but sent extra provisions to the troops 
and the workers on the walls. There was now a pause in 
active operations for more than three weeks. The Persians 
laboured et tboir mines, but either from ignorance of their 
work, or on account of the water flowing from the moat into 
tlieir galleries, no damage resulted. The Heratees counter- 
mined under the advice of Pottinger, but beyond proving 
that the Persian galleries were not being driven where they 
expected, nothing came of it- But on the 26th of JiUinury 
tbe Afghans determined to give battle to the Persians in the 
open. Again the whole population gathered on the walls, and 
the two young Englishmen were also there. 

" The wuzeer asked me this morning whether I would go 
out with them," Pottinger said to Angus, " but I replied that, 
although acquainted with artillery and eiege operations, I did 
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not know enough of the Afghan way of fighting to Accept 
even a small command in the field. I am useful here," be 
went on, " and I should be of no use whatever outside. The 
Afghans have their own ideas as to when to advance and when 
to retreat; besides, it might offend some of the leaders were 
I, a stranger, to interfere in any way. There is no jealousy 
of me at present, at least I think not. They know nothing 
of sieges, and there is no one who holds any special post in 
connection with the fortifications. No one therefore feels 
superseded. In the next place, the work is for the most part 
carried out by labourers, who get paid for their services, and 
Dot by the troops, and it is nothing to them whether they get 
their orders from an Englishman or an Afghan. In an at- 
tack on a breach I should certainly fight; in the first place, 
becauite I consider it my iluty, and in the second, because, if 
the Persians get inside the walls, you mny be sure that there 
will be s.imclliing like a Rrnoral massaiTe." 

The Afghan cavalry and iiifimlry poured out from tho 
gate, uikI si)n'ad ihcnirelvis over the open country to the east 
of the Persian camp. The men on foot took possession of a 
villspe, and cstiiblishod tlioniiiclvos in its houses and the gar- 
dens hurroundiiig it. From the Wiill a view could be obtained 
<■{ ihi.' movi'tiiotits in lln' cin'iriy's camp. The vodcltea had 
fallvii baok as Mm as tho Afglians issued out. drums were 
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ride at than, and no irresnlar horse ooold withstand the im- 
pact of a well-disciplined and compact oavaliy charge. 
There, the Persians are ionmag line; but there is no smart- 
ness about it, it is done in a half-hearted sort of way, as if 
they did not like the bnaineee before them. There, the; are 
off; but they are too slow, they won't be fairly in a gallop 
before the Afghans are Upon them." 

For a minute or two the contending bodies were mixed in 
a confused mass, then the shouts of the spectators rose high 
as the Feisiana could be seen flying towards their infantry 
hotly pursued by the Afghans. Then came the rattle of mus- 
ketry, the quick reports of cannon, as the infantry and artil- 
lery covered the retreat of their cavalry. Presently the Hera- 
tee horse were seen retiring from the village in which tho 
struggle had taken place; another body, which had not yet 
been engaged, instead of riding forward to support them, 
also, turned, and for a time all rode off, while the Persian 
cavalry were reinforced from the camp and pursued them. 
The Heratees soou recovered themselves and again charged, 
but again the leading squadrons were badly supported by those 
behind. These were under another leader, who was probably 
influenced by jealousy or by tribal hostility, and tho Persian 
horse, well supported by their infantry, gradually gained the 
advantage, their own infantry coming to the support. The 
Afghan footmen also advanced, and the fight was maintained 
during tho whole day. 

"It is like playing at war," Pottinger said irritably; "ex- 
cept in that first charge they have never really come to 
blowa. It is skirmishing rather than fighting. Here there 
are some ten or twelve thousand men, taking both sides, 
cavalry, infantry, and a few guns. 1 don't think that when 
our men come in again it will be found that they have lost 
a hundred, and I don't suppose the Persians have lost mach 
more. It la a fair field for fighting, and between two Euro- 
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pean foroea of the same strength a long day's battle would 
probably have caused three or four thousand casualties. One 
would think that neither party was in earnest. Certainly 
the Heratees are, though I don't suppose the Persian soldiers 
have any particular personal interest in the matter." 

The action was altogether indecisive, and at the end of the 
day the Persians held no ground beyond the village where 
their infantry first opened fire, while the Heratees had gained 
nothing by their sortie. When the Afghans re-entered the 
walls it was found that Pottinger's estimate as to the amount 
of loss was very near the truth; there were between twenty- 
five and thirty killed, and some four times as many wounded, 
more or less seriously. They of course claimed a victory, and 
were highly satisfied with their own doings, but the opera- 
tions only tended to show that neither party had any eager- 
ness for real fighting. 

On the 7th of February Pottingcr said : " I have received 
j>ermis8ion to go into the Persian camp to-morrow. Kamran 
has given me a message on his part to the Persian king. It 
is an appeal to him to retire. lie says that when Khorassan 
was in rebellion he refused the entreaties of its chief to aid 
them, although at that time he could have raised ten thou- 
sand horsemen, and might, with the rebels of Khorassan, have 
marched to Teheran. lie had sent one of his highest officers 
to congratulate the Shah on his succession, and now the latter 
i< without provocation marching against him. lie prays him 
tlwrefore to retire, to aid him with guns and men to recover 
the d<^»minion3 he has lost in Afghanistan, and if he be suc- 
cessful he will hand over Herat to him. Yar Mahomed has 
aljjo given me a message to the Persian minister, just the 
sort of message I should have expected from him. He de- 
clares that he is devote<l to the Shah and to him, but that he 
is bound to stand by his master. That whatever might be his 
own wish, the Afghans would never surrender the city, and 
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that he dare not propose such a thing to diem, but tliat be 
shall ever remain the faithful servant of the Shah and of 
the minister whom he r^ards as hia father. I will take 700 
with mo if you wish, but that moat be a matter for your own 
consideration," 

" I should, of course, like to go," Angus aaid, " but t do not 
know that it would be wise for me to do so. Mr. U'Neill 
ma; be in the Persian camp. It is not probable that I should 
be recognized, still there must be many officials there who 
came frequently to see him at the embassy, and who vould 
know me. Should one of these declare that I was a member 
of the mission, it might create a very bad impression against 
H'Neill, as it would seem that he was in secret communica- 
tion with Earn ran." 

" That is just what I was thinking," Pottinger said, " and 
I must say that I agree with you. It certainly would be 
awkward for him if it were known that one of his suite was 
in Herat. Yes, I think it would be better that you should 
not go. We shall certainly be the centre of curiosity while 
we arc in the camp, and there would be no possibility of pri- 
vate communications between you and M'Ncill. But should 
I see him have you any message for him? I think we have 
agreed that when this business is over it will be much better 
for you to go with me back to India than to return to Tehe- 

"Yes, I have quite settled that," Angus said. " With the 
kind offer you have made to present me to your uncle I should 
think that the prospect of my obtaining advancement there 
is very much greater than it is in Persia, where I might be 
left altogether in the lurch if M'SeiU were recalled. I shall 
be obliged, therefore, if you will tell him of my intention, 
and thank him for me very heartily for his kindness. He 
will, I am sure, approve of the step, for he haa several times 
told me that he was sorry he could see no chance of my ob- 
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taining more than a clerkship at the mission^ and advised me 
on no account to think of remaining there if I could see my 
way to doing better for myself.'* 

*^ I will be sure to giye McNeill the message if I see him 
but I don't expect to be long in the camp. I am charged 
with such a ridiculous message that there is no likelihood of 
any discussion taking place. The minister will, of course, 
acoff at Yar Mahomed's declarations of respect for the Shah 
and affection for himself, and the Shah, after taking the 
trouble to collect an army and come here himself, is not 
likely to retire at the request of Kamran. My real hope in 
going is that I may find a British officer with the Persians. 
There is almost certain to be one, as the Russians have, it 
is said, several. Through him I may send messages to friends 
at home and to my uncle in Scinde. They must all begin to 
feel anxious about me." 

Angus saw his companion ride out the next morning with 
Some anxiety as to his reception, but with no particular re- 
gret that he did not acoomi)any him. lie had of ton been in 
the encampments of the Persian troops before the army left 
Teheran, and there would therefore be nothinpf new to him 
in the scene. Pottinj^er as usual wore the dress of an Afghan 
of some standinp:, and was acooinpanied only by one mounted 
attendant and a runner to hold his horse*. A small party of 
Afghans nnle with him for some distance bi\vond the walls, 
and tlwn, shoutinji: good wishes for his return in safety, left 
him. Angus continue<l to watch the men at their work for 
two or three hours, and then took his place on the walls again 
and watched for his comrade's return. It was not, however, 
till the 10th that he came back to Herat. 

On the previous day he was prevented from n'turning by 
a violent storm which raged from morning till night, an«l 
r<»nj»i«lerable anxiety was felt in the town. That he had gone 
on a mission from Kamran was generally known, but none 
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save the Shah and his wuEHer were aware of its uatare. 
was much alarmed, as he thought it too probable that his 
{riend had been shot by the Peraiaix outposts as soon as he 
arrived among them, for there was uothiiig to show that he 
came as an envoy. He was therefore greatly relieved wl 
a native brought the news to him that the Englishman 
returning. As the news spread it caused great excitement.:' 
When Pottinger rode in at the Rate u great crowd had as- 
sembled there, and all thronged round him asking for infor- 
mation. He replied that they must enquire of the wuzeer. 
who alone could deliver it. As he saw Angus in the crow 1 
he shouted to him, " As I expected, nothing has come of i ' ; 
meet me at the house," 

An hour later Pottinger arrived there. " I was getting ver> 
anxious about you," Angus said, " and was beginning to feui- 
that you had been shot by the Persian outposts." 

" I was a little uncomfortable myself, and I kept a good 
look-out, as you may suppose. The roads led through tho?e 
ruined villages, and at any moment I might have a bullet, 
whizzing about my ears. Presently I saw some Persian sol- 
diers running towards the road, and I told my man 
off his turban and wave it to show that our intentions 
peaceable. When they perceived this they came straggling 
up. I told them that I was an English officer, and tlie bcan-r 
of messages to the Shah and his minister. They seemed de- 
lighted, chiefly perhaps from the fact of my being an Englinli- 
man, but also because they hoped that I had come with an 
offer of surrender. However, they shouted ' Welcome, wel- 
comel the English were always friends of the Shah.' The 
officer who commanded the picket turned out to bo a major 
who had served under Major Hart, and who knew all the 
English officers who had of late years been in Persia. He 
took me to the major-general commanding the attack, 
turned out to be a Russian in the Persian 
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n who had left their own country 
for donbtlesB good reasons. At anj rate, he received me cout' 
teously. We had tea, and etnoked a pipe together, and he 
then sent me on with an escort to the Persian camp. 

"The news that someone had come in from Herat to ar- 
range terms for its aubmisaion having preceded me, almost 
the whole camp came out to see me, and if my escort had 
not used their iron ramrods moat vigorously upon the heads 
and ahonlders of the crowd I should never have got through. 
When I reached the minister'a tent he received me gra- 
cionaly, but we did not enter into business; it was necessary 
that the Shah should first decide whether be would receive 

" I had learned from the Russian general that Colonel 
Stoddart was in camp. As it was known before I left India 
that he would accompany the Persians I bad letters for him, 
and received permission to go to his tent to deliver them. His 
astonishment at finding that I was a British officer was, as 
you may imagine, great. However, I had but little time to 
talk, for in a few minutes a message came that I was to go 
back at once to the minister, or, as he ia called there as well 
as here, the wuzeer. Stoddart accompanied me. The Per- 
sian asked me what were the messages that, as he had been 
informed, Kamran and Yar Mahomed had sent to the Shah 
and himself. I told him that I could only deliver Kamran's 
message to the Shah, and that I thought his own message 
had better be given him privately. 

" The wuzeer, who ia a bilious and cscitable little man, 
sent everyone out from the tent but Stoddart and myself, and 
I then delivered the message. We bad a long discussion. The 
wuzeer declared that the English themselves had put down 
Herat as forming part of the Persian dominions in the map 
that Bumea had made. I said that I thought not. He pro- 
duced the map to convince me, but to the little man's intense 
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disgust lio found that he was altogether wrong. He then 8 
pealed to Stoddart. The latter, as our military representa- 
tive at the Sliah'a court, replied diploma tic all j thai he had 
no instructiona on the aubjeet, and would refer the case to 
the envoy at Teheran. (M'Neill, by the by, has not yet 
reached the camp.) Stoddart said that be was not aware that 
the Persian governiiient bad annexed Ilerat, as its ruler had, 
both with the British governmEnt and the late Shah, been 
acknowledged as sovereign in Afghanistan; so, as I expected, 
nothing came of the interview. We went back to Stoddart'a 
tent, and shortly afterwards were sent for by the Shah. He 
received us with courtesy, and I delivered Kamrau's message. 

" The Shah replied, speaking with dignity and calmness, 
and stating his complaints against Kamran, that he had per- 
mitted his soldiers constantly to make incursions into Per- 
sian dominions, robbing and slaying, and carrying off Persian 
aubjecta to sell as slaves; then gradually warming up as be 
recited a number of such forays and depredations, he de- 
nounced Kamran as a treacherous liar, and said that he would 
not rest satisfied until bo had planted a Persian garrison in 
the city of Herat. Of course there was nothing more to be 
said. We were formally, though courteously, dismissed, and 
I went back with Stoddart to his tent, where I remained till 
this morning. I was by no means sorry that the tremendous 
storm yesterday afforded an excuse for stopping, and I on- 
joyed my day of quiet talk with Stoddart immensely. 

"He thinks that if the Persians do hut make an attack 
with all their strength the town must be taken, in which I 
entirely agree with him. He said, however, that, as the 
slackness of their fire for some lime past has shown, the Per- 
sians are heartily sick of the business, and if the Shnb bad 
some really good excuse for retiring he would gladly do 80. 
I said that the best excuse would be some strong action o 
the part of our govenuneiit. He replied that hn had h 
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urged this upon M^eill, and that the envoy had already writ- 
ten urgently home in that sense. Of course I told him of your 
being there. He had already heard from McNeill that he 
had sent you here to encourage Kamran to hold out. He 
asked a good deal about you, and quite agreed with me that 
with your knowledge of lan^ages — and I told him that in the 
three months during which you had been here you had already 
learned enough Pushtoo to converse in it freely — ^you would 
be sure to get an appointment in India, as it was extremely 
probable that an army would shortly be sent into Afghan- 
istan to support Shah Soojah against Dost Mahomed, espe- 
cially as the latter had received Vickovich, an aide-de-camp 
to the governor of Orenburg, as an envoy at CabuL 

** Of course I had heard about the intention of supporting 
Dost Mahomed before I started. I know that my uncle and 
Mr. Bumes, who is our agent at Cabul, are both strongly 
opposcxi to this. Dost Mahomed has always defeated Shah 
Soojah, he is firmly established on his throne, and Burnes 
believes that he is very well disposed towards us. However, 
that is not our affair; but if there should be such an expedi- 
tion it much increases your chance of obtaining an official 
post. I took the opportunity to write to my uncle and to 
send my report to the Iinliaii government, and in both oases 
I ."^tat<*<i that I had received the most valuable assistance fmni 
a youn^ gentleman who was temporarily attached to the 
mission at Teheran, and who. siK^akin^ as he did, Persian, 
Pu.'»ht«H», and Arabic, would, I considered, be of great service 
^lould any difficulties arise? with Afj^hanistan. I siiid that 
I had seizinl the opportunity of reconiniending you, as it 
was possible that 1 myself might fall in the defence of 
Herat.'' 

" It was awfully kind of you, Pottinger, and I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you." 

**1 felt that I was acting in the interest of the Indian 
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govenunent as well aa of yourself. The siege may laat 
another month yot, and by the end of that time you will be 
able to pass as easily as an Afghan as you nuw can as a 
Persian, and may be invaluable; for as we have aa yet had 
very little contact with Afghanistan there are not, I should 
say, half a dozen officers in our service who can speak 
Pushtoo — probably not one who could do so well enough to 
pass as a native. I myself knew but little of it when 
started, so my disguise was that of a Cutch horse-deal 
and I passed through Afghanistan as a native of Indifc, 
Even now I do not speak Pushtoo as well as you do, having 
devoted myself to Persian, while you have been working 
at Afghan. For your sake I hope that the siege may last 
for some time yet, as it may be a great advantage to you 
when you apply for an official post to be able to say that you 
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POTTINGER'S belief that the Shah was anxious to briiiff 
the war to a conclusion was confirmed by the arrival 
of the major he bad met when going into the Persian camp, 
with instructiona from the Russian general, endorsed by the 
minister, to endeavour to persuade the Afghans to consent 
to the terms offered by the Shah. It was better, he urged, 
for them to settle their differences among thenisclvea than 
to employ mediation. He warned them that as the English 
had come to India under the pretence of trading, and had 
finally conquered the whole country, they should on no 
account be trusted. He assured them that the Shah Lad 
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no deaire to interfere in tlie internal sdministration of 
Herat, the present movemeat was not an expedition against 
Herat but against Hindoetan, and that all true Moham- 
medaiiB should join the Shah's army, and that he would lead 
them to the conquest and plunder of all India and Turkes- 
tan. 

Pottingcr was sent for privately, and consulted by the 
Kamran and the wuzeer as to what answer should be sent. 
His advice was taken, and the next day the envoy returned 
to his camp with vague asaurances of regard, and the sug- 
gestion that if the Persians were really inclined for peace, 
the best proof that they could give of the sincerity of their 
inclination would be the retirement of the besieging force. 
There was much excitement in the city when the proposals 
brought by the Persian oAicor became known, and many of 
llie olJor men began to argue that it did not matter much 
whether Kamran was called prince or king, or whether the 
supremacy of the Pcrsinn Shiih was or was not acknowl- 
irilpp<l in Herat, as long aa no Perainu garrison was placed 
in the city. The wuzi.vr. however, renmitied firm. He d,'- 
clared that he bad no t-onfidence in the Persians, that he 
di-sircd to be guided by the adviio and be aided by (he 
mdiation of the English, and that if the Shiih would phi.-c 
ihc conduct of nogoliatioin in the hattii:^ »f Cobmel ijtoddurt. 
In- on hii part would trust ever.vthiiiw to Lii-uteiiant l'"t- 
tiniTcr, and would accept whatcvt-r was deeidt'd up'in by tlie 
two Eufrlish officers. 

"Th.'it was his own d('cisi<in, and not mine." Pottintrer 
Mid. when he returneil fmm mi intervifw wilh ihc wuz.'it. 
"Thi-Te is no doubt that, ruffian at hf is in many rcs|«'.-(<. 
he ii a clever man. You «■<■, he shifts all liie responaihiliiy 
f>>r the cmtinuance of the war otT hii shoulders on tn thost- 
of the Per-iana, for their refusal tn ac'cci.t the ii.-.'ision of th.i 
British officer in their camp will convince tbc Afghans that 
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the PersianB will be Batiefied with nothing but their da- 

atruction." 

Two da^a later the Persian ofBcer returned to Herat with 
a letter stating that tlte Shah had no desire to posaeaa 
himself of the town, but only claimed that hia sovereignty 
should be acknowledged. The answer was the same as before^ 
Eamren waa willing to do all that was required if the 
Persian army would but retire. The n^^tiations were car- 
ried on for a day or two longer, but tlioiigh both parties 
desired peace, the one would not surrender, the other would 
not retire and acknowledge failure. Hoetilitiee, tberefore, 
continued without intermiaaion, and a fortnight later the 
Persians gained possession of a fortified place three hundred 
yards from the north-eaat angle of the wall. The Afghans 
stationed there had made but a poor resistance, and upon 
entering the town their facea were smeared with mud, and 
they were sent through the city accompanied by a criCT 
who proclaimed their cowardice. 

A month passed without any incident of importance, and 
at the end of that time M'Ncill arrived at the Peraian 
camp. Every effort had been made to hinder him on his 
way from Teheran, and he wna at first coldly received. A 
week later he had an audience with the Shah, and stated to 
him that the attack upon Herat was an obvious violation 
of the treaty between Great Britain and Herat, and the 
British government would therefore be justified in taking 
active measures to enforce ita terms. The Shah upon this 
consented to accept the British mediation. 

Three days later, however, the Persians made a serious 
attack. Some new batteries opened against the ramparts 
near the great mosque. Their fire was this time concentrated, 
and the wall crumbled so rapidly that by the evening a 
practicable breach had been made. The Afghans, however, 
did not lose heart, declaring that they trusted to themselvea. 
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and not to their walls, to defend the city. They had, indeed, 
gained an advantage in the middle of the day. They blew 
in a niine that had been carried almost up to the wall, and 
taking advantage of the alarm caused by the explosion rushed 
out and furiously attacked the besiegers, carrying the trenches 
for some distance before a strong Persian force came up and 
drove them back again. So heavy a fire was then opened 
from the trenches on the musketeers on the walls, that these 
were completely overpowered, and were unable to show a 
bead above the parapets. As evening came on the Persians 
ihouted that an English officer wished to enter the town, 
but the wuzeer shouted back that no one would be allowed 
to enter at that hour. The next day Major Todd, who was 
attached to the embassy, entered the town. He was in full 
regimentals, and his appearance excited the most lively ad- 
miration of the populace. lie announced that the Shah was 
ready to accept the mediation of the British government. 
He was received with the greatest courtesy by Shah Kamran, 
who after the intcr\'icw took a cloak from his own shoulders 
and sent it by the wuzeer to Major Todd, who returned to 
the Persian camp with the assurance of Kamran's desire to 
aixx*pt the mediation of the British minister. 

But though apparently both parties had at last arrived 
at an understanding, that evening the asjKKrt of affairs 
became more warlike than ever. The Persian trenches were 
tilletl with men, the bodies of horse and foot on the line 
of investment were stren^rthened, and there were all ap- 
[»<»arane«*s that an assault would be made that evening; and 
the Afghan chiefs were called togi»ther and each had his post 
asHigne<l to him. But scarcely had they st'parated when Mr. 
M*Neill himself arrived. He was conductcnl at once to 
Kamran*s palace, and the greater part of the night was 
Kpent in discussion. It wan nearly dawn when the minister 
accompanied Pottingcr to the latter's residence. As he had 
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arranged when be arrived tliat he would deep at Fottisger% 
a room liad been prepared for him, Aagaa sat i^ ^or several 
hours, but then feeling dure that the miniater would at once 
retire to bed on his return, had lain down. Wben he awoke 
it waa half-paat si^ and diesBing hastily be went into the 
eittini^room that he shared with Fottinger, and to bis sur- 
prise found Mr. M14'eill writing time. The minister greeted 
him cordially. 

" I heard all about you from Colonel Stoddart, and approve 
highly of your remaining here to give Fottinger what aid 
you can during the siege. I also think diat you have done 
very wisely in determining, as Fottinger told Stoddart you 
had done, to go to India. I myself will write to tlie English 
government saying what you have done, how intelligently you 
carried on your work at the mission, and recommending you 
for an appointment on the northern frontier either witli the 
army or the resident at Scinde, or perhaps better still, with 
Mr. Bumes at Cabul." 

At tliis moment Fottinger entered the room, and he was 
as surprised as Angus had been at seeing the minister at 
work after only a couple of hours in bed. There waa another 
meeting with Kamran, who placed himself entirely in the 
hands of the British envoy, and said that he would gladly 
consent to any terms agreed upon by him. At the conclusion of 
tile meeting Mr. M'Neill returned at once to the Fersian camp. 

To the disappointment of all, Major Todd rode in two 
days later with the Burprising news that the Shah had 
entirely changed his attitude, and absolutely refused to 
submit the dispute to British arbitration, and that unless 
the whole people of Herat acknowledged themselves his sub- 
jects, he would take possession of the city by force of 
arms. This sudden change was the result of the arrival of 
tbo Russian representative. Count Symonwich, on the morn- 
ing of the day of M'NeiU's visit to the city. The Russian 
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parly at once became ascendant. He himself took tiie con- 
duct of the operations of the siege, the officers with him 
taught the Persian soldiers how to construct batteries, and 
Kussian money was freely distributed among them. Pot- 
tinger'a task of explaining to Eamran the news brought by 
Kaior Todd was an unpleasant one; but the old man took 
the news quietly, and said that he never espected anything 
else, for the Persians had always been noted for their trcach- 
ei7 and want of faith. The news, however, caused great dis- 
couragement in the town, and it was determined at a meet- 
ing of the chiefs that they would send to the Russian am- 
bassador and place themselves under the protection of his 
master. Meeting after meeting was held, at all of which 
Pottinger was present. Sometimes he was received and 
listened to with respect, and other times he was treated with 
marked discourtesy. 

The influence of Mr. M'Neill at the Persian court de- 
clined rapidly, while that of the Russians became supreme. 
For some months past he had failed to obtain any satisfac- 
tion for matters of serious complaint. As far back as 
October a courier bearing despatches from Colonel Stoddart 
to him at Teheran had been seized by a Russian officer, 
stripped and imprisoned by the Persians, and bis despatches 
taken from him. The British resident in the Persian Gulf 
had been grossly insulted by the governor of Bushirc, and 
the Persian government had continued to evade its obliga- 
tions under the commercial treaty between the two nations. 
So marked was the indignity with which JI'Neill was now 
treated in the Persian camp, that on the 7th of June he left 
it with Colonel Stoddart and all his suite and attendants, a 
step equivalent to a rupture of the relations between Great 
Britain and Persia. 

In the meantime the pressure of famine and sickness 
became more and more intense in Herat. The city was alto- 
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gether witJiotit drainage, and the stBncb from ilie bodies of 
those who had died or been killed, and of the dead aninmla, 
was dreadful. But although much depressed, Hbe courage of 
the Afghans still sustained them, and when on the 18th of 
June the Persians Barprised the outer works, ther held the 
connecting passage and defended it until assistance came, 
when the garrison poured out, rushed down the slope, and 
dislodged the assailants with much slaughter. Another at- 
tempt on the same da; at a freah point was equally unsuccess- 
ful, and the storming part; were twice repulsed. Pottinger 
was now armed with an authority that he had not before pos- 
sessed, for he hod been appointed by M'Neill British envoy 
at Herat. The news of the departure of the embassy, and 
Pottingor's assurances that this was a prelude to war be- 
tween England and Persia, had but little effect It was 
certain that the city could not possibly hold out many weeks, 
and it might be mouths before the arrival of a British fleet 
and army could influence the Persians. 

Happily, however. Lord Auckland, Governor-General of 
India, had not waited for instructions from home, but at 
the news of the investment of Herat, and the outrage upon 
our resident in the Persian Gulf, had begun to take steps 
early in the spring; and on the 4th of June two transports 
and some vessels of war left Bombay harbour with detach- 
ments of two Britiali regiments and a marine battalion, and 
on the lilth anchored off the island of Karrack in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Upon the 24th of Juno Herat went through the most 
terrible experience of the siege. At daybreak a heavy fire 
opened from the Persian batteries on all four sides of the 
city. It ceased suddenly after a time. Pottinger, who 
was at breakfast, exclaimed to Angus, as he leapt up from 
his seat: "They are going to assault; the batteries have 
done their work. Quick, to the wall I " 
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Waminff the soldiers they came upon se they ran, the^ 
made their way to the wall. Just as they arrived there 
another gun was fired, and at the signal the batteries on all 
sides again broke into life. A storm of rockets carried 
dismay into the town, the mortare dropped their shells 
into it, and most conclusive of all, a rattle of musketry broke 
out, growing every moment in power. Against five points 
was the assault directed. That on the gate of Oandahar 
was repulsed, and the enemy chased back to their trenches. 
That upon the south-west angle was but a feint, and was 
never pushed home against the western gate. The Kussian 
regiment under Sampson, and a strong force under a Persian 
officer, pressed up to the breach; but the Persian was killed 
and Sampson carried off wounded, and the troops fied after 
suffering iminenae loss. The attack on the north-western 
face was similarly repulsed, but the fifth contest was des- 
perate. The storming party gained the fausse braye. The 
Afghans defending it fou);ht desperately, and all fell at 
their post. The storming party rushed up the slope. The 
officers and leading men were mown down by a heavy musketry 
fire, but after a fierce struggle the upper fansae hraye was 
carried, and some of the assailants gained tho head of the 
breach. 

But now the Afghan reserves were brought up, and the 
Persians on the breach were driven back. Again and again, 
the Persians fighting this time with desperate courage, 
struggled to effect a lodgment, only to be repulsed, and fell 
back in confusion on their comrades behind. For a long 
time the issue was doubtful; a desperate hand-to-hand conflict 
raged, the assailants and defenders swayed up and down the 
breach, which was covered with corpses and slippery with blood. 

Tar Mahomed arrived almost at the same time as Pot- 
tinger and Angus, for these, before coming here, bad seen 
that all was going well at the other points attacked. 
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They had observed as thpy came along men leaving the I 
breach by twos and threes under pretence of assisting 
irounded comrades, and Pottiogcr saw to his dismay that 
the men wore losing heart. As they came to the breach 
th^ found other soldiers coming up. The wuzeer was 
sitting down close by. Pottinger ran up to him. "Ton 
must encourage your men, wuzeer; go forward and join 
them, or all will be lost." 

The Afghan scarcely seemed to hear what he said. " Tm 
must come," Pottinger repeated loudly; "there is no time ti 
be lost." Then he turned to Angus: "Do what you can," he 
said. "I must rouse the wuzeer; evidently his nerves have 
suddenly given way." 

Olad at last to be free to join in the struggle, Angus drew i 
his sword and ran down, thrusting back those who i 
mounting, and pushed his way forward to the front, shouting 
in Pushtoo: "Fight, menl fight for your faith, your wiv«s, ' 
and your children! Everything is going on well elsewhere. 
Are you alone going to fail?" 

The bearded Afghans, astonished at seeing this young 
Englishman rushing forward in advance of them, followed 
him, and again the Persians were beaten back. But although 
the Afghans in front had lieen animated by the lad's esample. 
those behind were still dropping ofT. The wuzeer. aroused 
by the vigorous exhortations of Pottinger, had risen up and 
neared the breach. The Persians were renewing their attack. 
and the wuzeer called upon his men to fight. The fugitives 
paused irresolute. The wuzecr's heart failed him again, and 
he turned back, his action still further discouraging the men. 
Pottinger, in the most vehement language, exhorted him to 
set an example. Again he turned and advanced, but again 
shrank back. Pottinger now instead of entreating reviled 
and threatened him, called him opprobrious names, and M 
las^ seizing him by his arm, dragged him forward to tfaM 
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breadi. Thia astounding treatment maddened the Afghan. 
He shouted to the soldiers to fight, and as they continued to 
fall back, seized a large staff, and, rushing like a madman 
upon the soldiers, drove them forward again with a shower 
of heavy blows, while Fottingcr sword in hand seconded him. 
Cooped up as they were, and seeing no other outlet of escape, 
many of them leapt wildly down over the parapet, rushed 
down the slope, and fell upon the Persian stormers. Believ- 
ing that great reinforcements must have arrived, these were 
seized by a panic, abandoned their position, and fied. 

Herat was saved entirely by the energy and courage of 
the young English lieutenant. Pottinger'a first question 
was as to his companion. He had, while urging the wuzeer 
to advance, caught sight of him fighting desperately in the 
midst of the Persians, and he at once made his way down 
to that spot. He was not long in discovering Angus, who 
was lying insensible, bleeding from a number of sabre 
wounds. Calling four Afghans, he ordered him to be carried 
on to the wall. There he bandaged his wounds, and then had 
him placed on a stretcher and carried to their lodging, taking 
on himself to send an order to the wuzeer's own medical 
attendant to go there at once and attend to his wounds. Then 
he turned his attention to the wuzeer. The mind of the 
minister had been almost unhinged by the terrible events, 
and he was still wandering about in a confused and be- 
wildered way. Several of the other chiefs were similarly 
affected, and were unable for days afterwards to perform 
tbeir usual duties. 

The soldiers themselves, instead of being eircited over 
their victory, were as gloomy and depressed as if they had 
suffered a defeat. The peril had been so great, the city hod 
been so nearly lost, that there was a general feeling that 
another such attack would be successful. Their confidence 
hitherto had rested upon the wuzeer, and on the conviction 
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that their courage was infinitely greater than that of the 
Persians, and they had found that the Persians could now 
fight as well and stoutly as they themselres. They vere 
humiliated by knowing that it was to a young English officer 
they owed it that the Persians had failed in their object, and 
that another young Englishman, scarce more than a boy, had 
led their best and bravest into the thick of the fray, and had 
himself penetrated beyond them into ■tim midst of the Per- 
sians and had fallen there. None appreciate bravery more 
than do the Afghans. It was not so much that Pottinger 
had exposed himself recklessly to the shower of bullets with 
which the Persians in their trenches swept the spot where 
he was standing with the wuzeer, but that he should have 
ventured to abuse, revile, and even forcibly drag their dreaded 
leader forward astounded them. 

All Herat felt that it was he who had saved the city, and 
the fame of the deed spread through the country round, 
and men when they came in sought hira out and kissed 
his hand with enthusiasm. A deep gloom, however, hung 
over the city. Even the work of repairing the damaged 
fortifications was carried on apathetically. Thoy had re- 
pulsed the Persians, but it was felt that nothing but a 
miracle could enable them to withstand another such 
assault. Food was all but exhausted, the treasury was empty, 
the inhabitants could not be fed, tlio soldiers could not 
be paid. But an c<iual amount of depression was felt in 
the Persian camp. Five assaults hnd all failed, and some 
eighteen Imudrcd of their best troops had fallen. The 
loss of officers had been enormous; the Russian general, 
Berowski, had been killed, and two of the principal Persian 
generals. Another Russian general, Sampson, and two 
pashas had been wounded, and almost all the field officers of 
the regiments engaged in the attack were hors de combat. 

Pottinger'a position was a very painful one. The need 
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for moner to pay the troops was abeolute, and the wiuoer, 
when he had recovered from the effects of his scare, in- 
stitnted a reign of terror even more terrible than anything 
the wretched inhabitants had ever before felt. The soldiers 
went from house to house, and all suspected of possessing 
money were seized and tortured. Even ladiM of rank were 
BO treated, and the very inmates of Eamran's zenana were 
threatened and had to contribute their jewels. Pottinger 
felt that it was solely owing to his influence that the city 
had so long held out, and as be went through the streets 
Btarring men reproached him as the author of their suffer- 
ings. He did all that be could, but that was little. Hen 
of all ranks came to him imploring his aid and protection. 
Some he was able to save, but for others he could do nothing. 
Never was a young soldier placed in so terrible a dilemma. 
As a man bo was agonized by the sufferings he saw round 
him — sufferings he could at once bring to an end by advising 
the wuzeer to surrender: as a soldier and an Englishman, ho 
felt that it was his duty to hold out to the bitter end. 

His position became still moro difficult when, a fortnight 
after the assault, the Persians a^ain opened negotiations, 
demanding, however, as a first step that ho should be ex- 
pelled from the city. Pottinger declared that no thought 
of personal safety should persuade him to stand in the way 
of any arrangement conducive to the safety of ITerat and 
the welfare of his country, and that if these eould be gained 
by his departure ho would willingly leave the town. But 
Yar Mahomed was undecided. He felt that the dismissal 
of the man who had saved Herat would be a stain on his 
character, and, moreover, that the Persians having obtained 
his dismissal, would become still more exorbitant in their 
demands. He had long expected the arrival of a relieving 
force of Turkomans, and Pottinger was convinced that ere 
long the intervention of England would compel the Persians 
(If eon ■ 
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to fall back. The bombardment of the city had not \ 
renewed since the repulse of the attack, and the Persians 
relied now solely upon famine to reduce it. and maintained 
a strict blockade. 

In order to mitigate the horrors be saw around bim, Pot- 
tingcr undertook that all wbo voluntarily brought in their 
money should be reimbursed at his recommendation by the 
Britiab government. This brought some money in, though 
slowly, and July passed. Then a deserter from tbe Peraiaii 
camp brought in news that tbere was a report that a great 
British army had landed in tbe Persian Gulf, had taken 
Buahire, and was advancine- This report had fortunately 
enormously magnified the strength of the British c.ipedition, 
and the news gave fresh life to the defenders of Herat. Tba 
Persians again opened negotiations, waiving the queation qta 
the expulsion of Pottinger, but tbe wuzeer was less inclinfl^^ 
than before to yield to the Persian demands. i 

M'Ncill was on his way to the frontier when he was 
informed of tbe arrival of the British expedition to the 
Persian Gulf, and at the same time received instructions 
from tbe Foreign Office in anticipation of the refusal of the 
Shah to retire from before Herat. Fortified by these in- 
structions, be doapatcbod Colonel Stoddart to the Persian 
camp with a message to the Shah. He arrived there on the 
lllb of August, and on tbe nest day had an interview witli 
the Shah, who welcomed him with cordiality, and listened 
to the message from the British government. 

" It means, then." he said, " that if I do not leave I 
there will he war J" 

" It all depends upon yoor Majesty's ansvrer," Stoddart t 
plied. 

Two daj-3 later Stoddart was again summoned to the 
royal presence. " We consent," the Shab said, " to the wtud&_ 
of the demands from the British govenuncnt. We will i 
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go to war. Were it not for the sake of their friendship, we 
ahould not return from hefore Herat. Had we known that 
by our coming here we should risk the loss of their friend- 
sliip, we certainly should not have come at all." 

In reply. Colonel Stoddart said he thanked God that his 
Majesty had taken so wise a view of the real interests of 
Persia. But as he left the audience, he hinted to the 
Persian minister that although the Shah's answer was very 
satisfactory, it would be more satisfactory still to see it at 
once reduced to practice. Although nunours reached the 
city that the Persians were about to leave, it was not for 
another week that the rumours became a certainty. An 
effort was made to induce the wuzeer to make some con- 
cessions that would give a better grace to the withdrawal of 
the Shah. Some of the conditions suggested were refused 
by Pottinger's advice; but on the 4th of September the 
Persian prisoners in the town were sent into camp, and on 
the 9th the Persian army began their march back to 
Teheran. 

It was time indeed that they did so, for they had but 
three or four days' supply of forage remaining, and their 
flour and grain were almost all exhausted. Their failiire 
to capture so weakly fortified a place was, in Pottkiger's 
opinion, due to the fact that there was no union of effort. 
The commanders of the various sections of the army acted 
independently, and except when, under the command of the 
Russians, they made a simultaneous attack, they never acted 
in concert with each other. It was his opinion that the 
Shah might have carried the city by assault the very first 
day that he reached Herat. He declared that the Persians 
were equally as brave as and far better soldiers than the 
Afghans, and that they had an ample supply of artillery to 
capture a strong fortress if properlyi employed. 

For a week after the struggle of the 24th of Jime Angus 
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Oampbell lay between life and death. He had lost a gseat 
quantity of blood, and when fint carried to his room his 
Anuenian friends believed him to be dead. Pottinger, who 
had hurried back as soon as he saw that there was no 
chance of a renewal of the assault, went to Kamran's and 
obtained some Bpirits, and with the aid of these the action 
of the heart, which had before been so alight that the pulse 
could not be felt, was stimulated, and respiration grew 
stronger. Kamran's doctor had aliead; declared that none 
of the wounds were in themselves dangeroos, hot that he 
despaired of the patient recovering. Pottinger, howerer, 
by no means despaired; he procured some fresh meat, and 
ordered a servant to make the strongest broth possible, and 
to pour a spoonful between the patient's lips every few 
minutes. Antnis was wrapped in warm blankets, and a 
large bottle of hot water placed against his feet. The 
wounds had already beeu carefully dressed and bandaged 
by the surgeon, for although almost entirely ignorant as to 
the use of drugs, Afghan doctors had abundant practice in 
the tteatment of wounds. 

Pottinger remained two or three hours, and then, seeing 
that Angus was breathing regularly though feebly, and that 
the pulse could now be felt at the wrist, hurried off to see 
that the work of repairing the breach had beeu taken in 
hand, Kajur's wife undertaking to look after the patient. 
For a week the issue of the struggle was doubtful; then the 
improvement, although slow, was distinct, and day by day 
some slight advaui.'e was made. The ladies of Kamran's 
zeuana were much interested in the young Englishman, and 
frequently sent down presents of fruit and perfumes. Both 
were welcome. The air of Herat was very unfavourable to 
wounds, but a little scent sprinkled on a muslin curtain 
drawn across the window to some extent neutralized the 
terrible stenches of the town, and a handkerdiief steeped 
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in vater to Which a little of the perfume had been added, 
waa laid lightly over the bandages. 

In three weeks Angus was able to sit up for a time, and 
a week later he walked across the room. His progress was 
now more rapid, and by the end of July he was able to sit 
a donkey as far as the city wall, where be could breathe a 
purer air than that of the city, and by the end of August 
he could walk freely about the town. But he was listleea 
and without energy. It was now certain that in a very 
abort time the Persians would draw off. 

"Yoa must be out of this as soon as you can, Angus," 
Pottinger said to him one evening. " What you want is 
some mountain air. Tou will never get better as long 
as you remain in this pestilential atmosphere. It is enough 
to kill a healthy dog, and I only wonder that the whole 
population has not been swept away. When M'Neill was 
here, he told me that if our people interfered and Herat 
was saved he should appoint me officially as the British 
resident envoy. Ho said that he was sure the British 
government would send money and do all that was possible 
to alleviate the misery that has bccu suffered by the iidiablt- 
auts; and although I would infinitely rather have other 
employment, it seems to me that it is clearly my duty to 
stay here. It is largely owing to mo that these poor people 
have suffered for ten mouths the horrors of tiie siege, and 
the least I can do is to help them now, for if I did not 
you may be sure that any money sent by England would 
simply remain in the coffers of Kamraii and the wuzeer. It 
is said, and I quite believe it, that a large proportion of the 
money wrung by torture from these wretched people has been 
retained by Yar Mahomed. It is therefore absolutely neces- 
sarj-, if the people are to be fed, their houses rebuilt, and 
matters tided over till trade recovers, that a British officer 
be here to receive and superintend the distribution of British 
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money. But the very day the gate is open you had I 
be off. You apoak Afghan now perfectly, and I am glad to 
Bee tiat Azim has picked it up too. He is a capital fellow, 
and has watched over you since you have been ill as if 
you had been his father. The question is, do you feet 
strong enough to travel through the mountains! If not, 
there is nothing for it but for ,vou to return to Teheran 
and stay there till your strength is restored." 

Angus shook his head. *' I don't think that I could stand 
the journey across the plains," he said, "nor that I should 
pick up much at Teheran, while I believe that in the hills 
I should soon get braced up. There 19 nothing really tho 
matter with nic now, except that I feel lazy. If there had 
been fighting going on, and there was something I must do, 
I should soon shake it off; but what with the sight of the 
miaciy of the people here, and the stinks, and the heat, 1 
feel myself that I am making no progress. I believe I shall 
be a different man as soon as I am once out of this place 
and on my way to the hills. It will soon be getting cold up 
there, and in a fortnight I sliall be fit for anything." 

"I thiidt you are right, Angus; I would give a good 
deal myself for a few hours in the fresh mountain air. I 
do think that you are strong enough to travel quietly. Of 
course you will have to do so, as I did, in disguise; and 
indeed this will be much more necessary now than it was 
a year ago. It is well known that the chiefs at Candahar 
have been long negotiating with Persia, and have offered 
to place themselves under tlio Shah's protection, and that, 
encotu-aged and pushed on by Bussia, they have meditated 
an invasion of India, The news of the failure here will no 
doubt moderate their ardour, but from all that has been 
learned from Afghans who have come into the town during 
the siege, there is throughout the whole country a feeling 
of deep excitement at the prospoct of another Mohammedan 
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invasion of India, and a conviction that the whole comitry 
would rise and join the Persians were they to advance to 
Candahar. 

''The Afghans consider that Russian influence really 
means Persian influence, whereas we know that it is just 
the other way, and that Eussia only uses Persia as her 
cat^s-paw. As for the Persians, we know now what they 
are worth, and that a British division would be sufficient 
to smash them up. But the Afghans don't know that. They 
believe that Persia is the Persia of old, and that with her 
aid they could assuredly drive the British out of India. 
This being the state of feeling, your chance of getting 
through were it discovered that you were British would be 
small indeed. You must pass as a Persian who, having long 
traded with Herat, has learnt the Afghan language. It would 
be a natural story that, finding that Herat is ruined, and 
that there can be no trade between it and Persia for a long 
time, you are travelling south with the intention of fixing 
yourself at Candahar, and of trading between that town and 
India on the one side and Persia on the other. You can ac- 
count for your not having merchandise with you by saying 
that owing to the presence of the Persian army, and marau- 
ders from Herat, and the general disturbance of the country, 
it would not have been safe to travel with merchandise." 

"I will certainly carry out your plan," Angus said. "I 
don't think there will be any difficulty in getting through. 
But I do wish that you were coming with me." 

"I hope it will not be very long before I follow you, 
for I think there will be some stirring work there soon." 

Angus was well provided with money. He had received 
from Mr. McNeill a sum that would not only cover all the 
expenses of his journey to Herat, but would enable him 
either to return to Teheran or proceed to India, as circum- 
stances might determine. In addition to this, he had received 
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B year's salary in recognition of the risk he incurred, 
bad this sum atill in his poaaeasion. Tho money he had 
brought from Tabriz he had left at the embassy. Mr. WNeill 
promising to send an order for the amount should he write , 
for it from India. 
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ON the 16th of September Anfirua started, after e 
farewell from his Armenian friends. Their gratitudJ 
to him and Pottinger was unbounded. The presence and 
influence of their two English guests had preseri'ed ibem 
from the rapacity and cruelty of the wuzeer, while ell other 
merchants and traders in the town had been maltreated and 
robbed, and in many cases had died under the tortures 
inflicted to wring from them treasures it was believed, they 
Kajar and hia brother and their families alone 
m immunity from persecution. Both had de- 
termined that they would leave Herat, and taking with them 
their workmen, estahliah themselves at Teheran or Tabri)!, 
where the profit of their work might be leas, but they would 
at least be able to enjoy it in security, such aa could never be 
hoped for aa long aa Yar Mahomed was the virtual ruler of 
Herat. 

The period that had elapsed since Angus left Teheran had 
changed him much. He was no longer a boy, for he bad 
been doing man's work. He was now nearly eighteen years 
old, and had attained hia full height of nearly aix feet. TTjn 
illness had pulled bim down much, and sharpened his featurea, 
and except for his lighter colour, he really more closely 
reeembled an Afghan than the Persian trader be was dressed 
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The pallor cauaed by his illness had been suc- 
ceeded b; B deep tan, caused by fais passing so many hours 
daily in the aun during his convaleecence. 

" I am glad to be out o^ Herat," Azim said, aa he looked 
back at the walls. 

" So am I, Azim. I thought at one time that I was never 
coming out at aU." 

" It is a very bad place, master. In Persia the goremora 
squeeze the people a bit, and Bometimee there ia much 
grumbling, but the worst of them He very much better 
than Yar Mahomed, who is a son of Sheitan, whom may 
Allah confound." 

"He is a scoundrel," Angus agreed heartily. "I wonder 
myself that the people of Herat have not long since risen 
and torn him to pieces. I know that if I had been a merchant 
there I should have tried to stir them up to do It." 

Azim shook his head. " They cannot trust each other, 
effendi. There are many who would like to do as you have 
said, but there are many who cannot trust their own neigh- 
bours." 

" Then I would do it myself. Look how many old men 
were tortured to death; some of them must have had sons. 
Had my father been so tortured I would have Iain in wait 
for the wuzeer day after day in some empty house — there 
are plenty of them in one of the streets by which he usually 
went from his palace to the walls — and as he rode past T 
would have put a bullet in his head. I would then have 
escaped from the back of the house if possible. No one 
would have seen who had fired the shot, and I should have 
been safe if once away. If I were overtaken I would put a 
pistol to my head, so as to avoid being tortured to death. 
I cannot understand thirty or forty thousand people con- 
tinuing to support the rule of a tyrant, when one bold man 
could put an end to it." 
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Once OE his way Angus felt new life in his TCii 
a week he had entirely shaken off the feeling of lassitude 
that had oppressed him in the poisoned air of Herat, and 
felt equal to any ordinary escrtioo. As he had expected, 
he met with no difficulties whaterer on his way, for on the 
road between Herat and Candahar tlie Afghans were ac- 
customed to see Persian traders passiug, and no auspiciou 
whatever waa felt that Angus and his attendant were other 
than they represented themselves to be. The journey wa-* 
a long one, but Angus did uot hurry. It waa pleasant to him. 
after being for a year cooped up in the besieged city, to 
travel quietly in the fresh mountain air. The scenery waa 
all new to him, and though Azim felt the cold a good deal, 
Angus enjoyed it immeuaely. He made short stages, and 
never eseeeded twenty miles a day, and often, when he 
arrived at a village which offered fair accommodati 
was content to stay when only fourteen or fifteen had beea 
traversed. As this was the great high-road of trade thi 
were khans in almost every village, and there waa no dii 
enlty in purchasing the necessaries of life. Everywhere the 
talk was of war. 

Once beyond the territory over whieh Shah Mahomed 
ruled, the news that the Persians had failed to take Herat 
and had retired had excited regret. It had been regarded 
as certain that the place would fall, and all had anticipated 
the march of a Persian and Russian army to Caudahar, to 
be followed by a grand invasion of India. The mountain- 
eers had feh sure that the army would gladly pay whatever 
was demanded for permission to pass unmolested; that they 
would bo ready to pay high prices for provisions and the 
hire of transport animals, so that they would enrich tbeni- 
selyea in the first place, and then have a chance oE sharing 
in the plunder of India, and the destruction 
Angus was appealed to by all with whom h 
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dplftin how it vraa that the Shah with his great army had 
failed to take Herat. He waa ea^erljr questioned, too, with 
r^ard to Russia, a country of which they had heard many 
strange rumours. Were they very strong) were they really in 
alliance with Persiat were they in£debt if so, how waa it 
that the Shah was friendly with them? 

To the first of these questions Angus could only reply 
that, not having been in the Persian camp, be was unable 
to give them information. There were certainly Kusaian 
generals and officers leading the Persians at the siege of 
Herat. They were infidels, and neighbours of the Persians. 
For himself, he thought that while no doubt the Shah wished 
to be at peace with such powerful neighbours, he would be 
wise not to trust them very far. He could not really wish 
for them to become more powerful, and if they aided him, 
it could only be for their own objects. As a peaceful man he 
himself only desired to trade, and left these matters to 
wiser heads. But at the same time he knew that Buasia 
was constantly extending its dominions at the expense of 
its neighbours; and that, as it was a Christian country, it 
certainly could not be thinking of invading India for the 
benefit of the Mohammedans of that country, or those of 
Afghanistan — certainly not those of Persia. Whatever the 
Shah and the military officers might think, the trading classes 
were uneasy at the infiuence that BuBsia was gaining, and 
apprehensive of the growing power aiid proximity of a 
neighbour possessed of such immense forces, and of ambitious 

Two months after leaving Herat Angus entered Candahar. 
The journey had been wholly without any incident of im- 
portance. The appearance of Candahar somewhat resembled 
that of Herat. Situated in a fertile plain, with a range of 
craggy biUs at no g^reat distance, and surrounded by a wall, 
it was incapable of offering any prolonged resistance to the 
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attack of a European force provided with siege artiUei 
The tomi was a comparatively modem one, being founded 
in 1754 on the site of an ancient city. It was built on a 
regular plan, the strecta all crossing each other at ri^t 
angles. Like Herat, it had four principal streets meeting in 
the centre, each of these 150 feet wide, and lined with shops. 
Streams of water ran down almost every street. 

The town made a very favourable impression on Angus 
after the ruin and dirt of Herat. As a Persian ha felt at 
home here, for Persian inscriptions and names met bis eye 
everywhere, as throughout Afghanistan the whole of 
trade is carried on by Persians or by natives of India, 
Afghans themselves deeming the profession of arms 
one honourable. The upper classes among them all babituully 
Bpoke Persian; which language was generally employed in 
writing and in all offitial communications. Angus put up 
at a khan which he learned was frequented by traders passing 
through the city, and soon made the acquaintance of several 
merchants lodging there. From them he learned much more 
of the state of affairs than he had gathered in the Afghan 
villages he had passed through on the Journey, The English 
were, it was said, gathering a great army in Scinde with 
the intention of placing Shah Soojah on the throne of Afghan- 
istan instead of Dost Mahomed 

Of all the blunders that have been committed from the 
time of our first arrival in India, none is comparable, in 
point of injustice, hopeless blundering, or misfortune, to 
the policy thus inaugurated in Afghanistan. Shah Soojah 
was the head of the Dooranee tribe, and had been over- 
thrown by the Barukzyes, who had gradually attained a 
power which the Dooranee monarch was unable to withstand. 
The four princes of that tribe divided the kingdom between 
themselves, and after waging many wars against each other 
Dost Mahomed, the youngest of the four brothers, became 
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Tiller of Cftbnl. Ihmng these wars Peahawur had been cap- 
tured b? the great Sikh mler, Kunjeet Sing. In 1884 Shah 
Soojah made an effort to recover his kingdom, but was de- 
feated, and again became a fugitive in British India. 

Dost Mahomed, alarmed at the preparations made by the 
Sikhs for still further dismembering his country, and by 
the fact that his two brothers, who were Lords of Condahar, 
might at any moment take advantage of his troubles with 
the Sikhs to throw off his authority altogether, was anxious 
to enter into an alliance with the British, all the more so as 
he had learned of the ever-increasing influence of Kussia in 
Persia. Lord Auckland sent Captain Bumes to Oabul; 
nominally his purpose was to arrange for a larger commercial 
intercourse between the two countries. He was received 
with great honour in Cabul, but he had como altogether un- 
provided with the customary presents, and Dost Mahomed 
reasonably felt this as a studied slight. Nevertheless he 
exerted himself to the utmost to obtain the alliance of the 
British. But Bumea had no authority whatever to treat 
with him, and could give him no assurances that aid would 
be forthcoming if, on the fall of Herat, which was con- 
sidered certain, the Persians and Bnssians, aided by the 
Candahar chiefs, who were known to be in correspondence 
with them, were to invade his territory. Nor could he obtain 
any promise that the British would use their influence with 
Runjeet Sing to restore Peshawur. 

Bumes saw how sincere was tho desire of the Ameer for 
a close friendship with England, and wrote strongly to Lord 
Auckland in favour of an alliance with him. He pointed 
out that Dost Mahomed was flrmly seated at Cabul, where 
ho had reigned for ten years, that Shah Soojah had no 
adherents, and even if placed on the throne could not main- 
tain himself there. Colonel Pottinger, the resident in 
Scinde, also gave the same advice, but Lord Auckland paid 
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no attention whatever to thoir representations. A weak man,- 
he was guided chiefly by Mr. MacNaKhten, hia secretary, 
a comparatively young: man, with great ambition and an un- 
bounded belief in liimself, but. as events proved, with few of 
the qualities required in a man placed in a highly rcsponsibl 
and difficult position in India. Burnes was instructed 
insist upon the Ameer's binding himself to make no alli 
whatever without the consent of England, and at the same 
time he waa to refuse to give any pledges in return for such 
a concession. 

A more preposterous demand waa never made upon 
independent sovereign. For a long time the Ameer stroi 
in vain to obtain some sort of conditions, and at lengl 
finding this hopeless, he threw himself into the 
Russian agent, whom he had hitherto treated with great 
coldness. Burnea'a position became intolerable, and he 
recalled; and Lord Auckland at once prepared to pli 
Shah Soojah on the throne by force, Itunjeet Sing 
asked to join in the undertaking, and at a great durl 
held in the Puujaub, the conditions were arranged, und< 
which Shah Soojah waa to pay a large amount to Runjeet 
as well as to the British for the aid they were to give him. 
Aa if it waa not enough to have united all Afghanistan^ 
against us, the people of Scinde, who had hitherto been 
good terms with us, were treated as if they were enemii 
They were ordered to furnish provisions and carriage for 
army, and to pay largo sums of money, although they had. 
hy the terms of a treaty with ua, been guaranteed against 
any claim whatever for money or services. It would seem, 
indeed, that Lord Auckland and Mr, MaoNaghtcn had 
neglected no step whatever that could ensure the failure of 
their enterprise. When, after the war, the papers relating 
to the policy that had occasioned it were published 
form of a blue-book, it is significant that the paasage< 
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letters of Bumee and Pottinger remonstratins a^alnat the 
coune pnqtosed by Lord Auckland were aupprasaed, dis- 
honesty beiiiff thus added to the terrible blunders of the 
weakest and most obstinate of the frovemor-senerals of India 
— blunders that caused not only the utter destruction of a 
BritiBb army, but led to an almost equally unjust war for 
the conquest of Sclnde. 

As far OS An^us could learn the Candahar princes were 
mnlring no preparations wbitever to take part in the war. 
The general idea was that they would gladly see Dost 
Mahomed overthrown and Shah Soojah placed on the throne, 
feeling certain that the latter would not be able to retain 
his position, and that they would have a far better chance of 
becoming masters of the whole of Afghanistan then than 
they could have so Ion? aa their brother remained on the 
throne. Three days after his arrival an officer from the 
palace called upon Angus and requested him to accompany 
him there, as the princes wished to question him as to the 
reasons for the Persians retiring from before Herat. On 
arriving at the palace ho was shown into a small chamber, 
where Eihur-el-Ehan, with two of his brothers, was sitting. 

" I have heard that you have arrived here, and that you 
passed by Herat just as your Shah had left with his army." 

" That is so. Prince," Angus said, bowing deeply. 

"You have come hither for purposes of tradet From 
what city do you come?" 

"From Tabriz. I represent one of the largest merchants 
there." And be mentioned the name of a well-known trader. 
" When I left it was considered certain that Herat would 
speedily be captured, and that the Shah would move forward 
here, having, it was said, entered into an alliance with you. 
' Therefore,' my patron said to me, ' go you to Candahar. 
Doubtless, in future, trade with l^ortbem India will go by 
that route instead of by sea, and Candahar will be a mi^ty - 
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centre of trade. Therefore go and see for yourself what are 
the prospecta, and die price at which goods can be carried 
from the present frontier to that city and thence into Scinde. 
Find out for me whether there are any hindrances to trade 
along the road, what are the charges for pennission to travel 
through the passes held by Tarions tribes, and the disposition 
of the people towards traders.' " 

" How was it that you did not turn back when you found 
that yonr army was retiring without having captured Herat I " 

"I thought it best still to go on as I had come so far," 
Angus replied. "The Shah, it is true, was retiring, but he 
might return in the spring; and I could not doubt that with 
your powerful friendship he would the next time succeed, 
and the information that I should gain would enable my 
patron to send off without delay a large caravan of merchan- 
dise if he found it expedient to do so," 

"Were you in the Persian camp)" 

"No, your highness. An army when it is retiring is 
best avoided by peaceful men. When all goes well the 
camp officers see that traders are not meddled with by the 
soldiers, but when things are not going favourably and 
there is discontent in camp, discipline is relaxed, and it ia 
useless for those who are robbed or maltreated to make 
complaints." 

"That is no doubt true, but doubtless you heard a good 
deal from those who have been in the camp. How did men 
say it was that they failed to capture Herat, which is but a 
weak town!" 

"Some say one thing and some another, your highness. 
Some declare that had it not been for a British officer who 
happened to be there the place would have fallen in a very 
short time. Others say that it could have been taken easily 
bad all the Persian generals been of one mind, but that 
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each acted for himself, and that onlf oiioe did all attack at 
the same time." 

The Prince nodded. He had seen very many timee the 
evil of divided coimBels, and knew how neceisar; it was 
that there should be a strong leader wha could make him- 
self obeyed by alL 

" And what do people say about the Bnaaians t We know 
that tbey had officers there. We hear that they are a great 
people^ and are good friends with FerBiana." 

" Opinions are divided. Prince. Hiere are those iriio be- 
lieve that their friendship will indeed be a great advantage 
to Persia. There are others, especially among the trading 
claas, who think otherwise, and believe that Russia la too 
strong to be a real friend, and that it would be far better 
to maintain a close alliance with England, which would sup- 
port them against Russia, and which lies so far away across 
the seas that it could gain nothing by meddling in her affairs 
or taking her territory," 

" But it is reported that it is the English who have now 
interfered and have saved Herat, and are sending a fleet and 
an army to compel Persia to desist." 

" That ia what was reported and generally believed. Prince, 
but I cannot say how truly; I merely heard the common 
talk on the way." 

"But why should England have interfered! What does 
it matter to them whether Herat belongs to Persia or to tho 
Suddozye, Prince Kamran." 

" According to the opinion of the traders in Tabriz, Eng- 
land would not have cared at all had Persia been strong and 
been fighting only for the conquest of Herat, but it was 
known that England regards with great jealousy tho ap- 
proach of Russia to India, and considers that as Persia was 
certainly acting under the influence of Russia, it was the 
(H80n V 
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latter wbo would be the real mastera of Herat, and not the 
Feraiaua. Then, too, it waa aaid — though we know that 
rumour often lies — that Baaeia and Persia had monj friends 
in Afghanistan, and that the conquest of Herat woold only 
be the first step to farther advances south." 

Kihur-el-Ehan frowned. Such an undertaking had cer- 
tainly been made by him and his brothers, but the retreat 
of the Persians from Herat at the dictation of the English, 
and the fact that the latter were now gathering an army 
with the avowed purpose of placing Shah Soojah on the 
throne of Afghanistan, gravely altered the position. They 
had no love for their brother, and had a British force ad- 
vanced through the £hyber passes to Cabul, and placed Shah 
Soojah on the throne, they would certainly have rendered nu 
assistance to Dost Mahomed, for they felt sure that Soojah 
would not be able to maintain himself, and saw that there 
was a good chance that in the confusion which would prevail, 
they themselves might obtain the mastery of Cabul. But 
as the English army was evidently intending to advance 
through the Bolan Paag, it would probably in the firat place 
march on Candahar, and they themselves would, in conse- 
quence of their intrigues with Persia and Kussia, be regarded 
as enemies. He was therefore silent for a minute or two, 
and then said: "If the Shah has retired because he is afraid 
of the English, he will not venture to send another army to 
aid us against them." 

" I do not think that he could do so. His army suffered 
very heavily." 

" I hear that you si)eak the language of our country. How 
is thatt" the Afghan asked suddenly. 

"I do not speak it well, your highness," replied Angus, 
who had thought is possible that this question might be asked 
him. "Having known for some time that I should make 
this journey hither, I studied for a time with a slave who 
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had been bought bj a merchant of my employer'a acquaint- 
ance, who had himself bought him from the Turkomans in 
a journey that be made in their country. But I speak it 
only well enough to make my way through the country, and 
to obtain such necessaries as may be required on the journey, 
and to converse in some fashion with such travellers aa I 
might meet on the road or in the khans." 

"It was reported to me that you Bpoke so that all could 
understand you," be said. " It was this that seemed strange 
to me that you, a Persian, should speak Pushtoo. I will 
speak to you further another day." 

As Angus returned to the khan, he felt that he was an 
object of suspicion. Up to the point when the Prince had 
sharply and suddenly asked how he came to speak Pushtoo, 
his bland manner had led him to believe that he had been 
simply desirous of obtaining the last news from the frontier. 
But this showed him unmistakably that the Prince had 
learned something which had excited his suspicions that bo 
was there either as an emissary from Kamran, or of Russia 
or Persia, desirous of ascertaining the position of affairs at 
Candabar, the forces at the disposal of the princes, and the 
feeling among the people in general with reference to a 
protectorate, or occupation by one or other of those powers. 
Angus knew the naturally suspicious character of Eastern 
princes. In Persia no one ever ventured to discuss any public 
affairs openly. In Herat, hated as Kamran and Yar Ma- 
homed were, no one dared breathe a word of aught but 
adulation, for the slightest suspicion of disloyalty sufficed 
to bring about the ruin and death of the unfortunate man 
on whom it fell. 

The last words of the Prince were in fact a sentence of 
imprisonment to the city for an indefinite time. The Prince 
might not send for him again for months. But the mere 
intimiation that be would do so was sufficient. He could not 
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continue hi9 journey without running the risk of 
pursued and brought back again, in wliicli case he might 
first be tortured to extract any secret he might possess, and 
then be put to death. lie might, for augbt he knew, 
already spied upon, nnd everything that he said or 
reported. Consequently, when he reached the khan, he 
care to erince no appearance of thoughtfulness or un 
iieaa, but chatted with the traders there upon commercial 
matters, respecting the advantages of Cabul and Candahar as 
trading centres, the amount of the taxes laid upon goods in 
the two cities, and other topics that would naturally be of 
interest to a merchant intending to establish himself in 
Afghanistan. 

He was under no uneasiness as to Azim. lie had instructed 
him carefully in the account he should give of himself, the 
city from which he came, the merchants whose agent he was, 
the route he had followed, and other similar matters, so 
that their stories should correspond in all respects. When 
all had lain down for the night, Angus was able to think over 
quietly what was to be done. As to remaining where he 
was, it was clearly out of the question. For aught he knew, 
the British force said to be gathering te advance on Cabul 
might be months before it was put in motion, or the espedi 
tion might be abandoned altogether. Even if the advai 
was made, it might not pass through Candahar, and 
be detained in that city for an indefinite time. It 
dent, therefore, that he must somehow escape. The question 
was how this could be managed. What disguise could ho 
adopt, and how could ho evade the vigilance of those who 
wore watching himi The matter was rendered all the more 
difficult by the fact that there were practically but two roads 
open to him, that through the Kojak Pass to Quettah. and 
that to the north-east through Kelat-i-Qhilzye and Qhuznee 
to Cabul. If he moved off either of these regular lines of 
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traffic he would be unable to give any reason for his diver- 
g^ice, and in any case would be subject to plunder. Even 
on these roads it was only as a travelling' merchant he would 
be respected, and aa a travelling merchant he would be 
qaickly overtaken by the Prince's followers. 

Think as he would, no plan occurred to him, and he at 
last went to sleep determining to consult Azim, in whose 
sharpness he had much faith. In the moraing, accordingly, 
as soon as he was up, he sauntered across the yard to where 
the boy was watching the horses feed, and preventing other 
less fortunate animals from robbing them. 

"Azim," he said, "the Princes have their suspicions of 
me, and have as much as ordered me not to leave the town; 
try and think over some manner in which we may get away, 
and if overtaken may not be recognized. I do not wish to 
talk with you now, because for aught we know a spy may be 
at present watching ua, but at mid-day I will come out and 
epeak to you again. In the meantime think it over. Now, 
when the horaea have done feeding, take your basket, go 
into the bazaar, and buy food for our dinner, so that any- 
one who may be watching us may suppose that I have merely 
been giving you orders what to purchase." 

He then went out into the town, and spent the morning 
looking into the shops, and asking questions as to the prices 
of the goods, so that he might appear to be ascertaining 
what profits would be made. Ho also went to several shops 
which happened to be untenanted, asked the rent, and made 
enquiries about the accommodation. At dinner-time he went 
over to where Azim was squatting, attending to two earth- 
enware pots that were simmering over a small charcoal fire, 
which he was fanning to keep it going. 

" I can think of nothing, master." 

"Then to-night, Azim. after everyone 13 asleep, get up 
i^uietly and go rou^d to the back of the khan. I will join 
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you there, and we will talk it over together. Do not be 
prised if I keep you waiting aome time. Some of these 
people may sit up late talking. I cannot move till all are 
asleep. It ia quite possible that someone who is lodginf; 
at the khan may be watching ua." 

It was indeed Into before the talk ceased and all lay down 
to sleep. Angus waited for another hour and then got up 
quietly and went out. Two minutes later he joined Aiim. 

"Well, lad, have you thought of any plan yet)" 

" Nothing, master; unless wo leave our animals and goods 
behind us." 

" That we could do," Angus said. " I can get rid of 
goods to-morrow. Why leave the animals (' 

" fiecauae, air, they will Ije looking for a man with a fair 
complexion, and a boy, mounted on horaes." 

"That is so; but if we left the horses behind us and 
walked it would bo just as bad." 

" I did not think of walking, master. I thought that per- 
haps you niight buy a camel and go on that." 

" That would bo better certainly, Azim. We might boih 
darken our faces, and in my Afghan dress might make our 
way easily enough, if it were not that we should be hotly 
pursued, and then a man and boy, however they were dressed, 
or however ihej were travelling, would be sure to be cli 
examined, I have itl " he said after a pause. " You 
go as a woman; well wrapped up, little more than your 
would be seen. You might ride on the cnmel, and I 
lead it. In that way we might pass aa natives of aome vil] 
among the bills. The first difficulty, however, is how to 
a camel. I have m.v Afghan dress, and, if I wore sure that 
I waa not watched, could get to some quiet spot, change ray 
Persian dross for it, and go boldly into a shop and buy 4 
woman's clothes for you; I could then go down into the 
quarter where the tribesmen encamp and buy a camel. But 
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if I vera caught doing fio, it would be almcot proof positive 
that I was going to try to leave the city, and in that caee 
I ahould no doubt be arrested and thrown into prison at 
once." 

" We might st«al one," Azim snggeeted. " There are 
man; always grazing outside the wall while their masters 
are hera doing their bnsineae." 

" Tes, but they have not saddles. However, I will think it 
over, Azim. Tour idea about having a camel has certainly 
shown me a way in which we can get away if it is managed 
well, and I ought to be able to find some plan by which wt 
can carry it out. It is of no use talking any longer over it, 
there is no hurry for a day or two; and the longer I appear 
to be really engaged in looking for a place of buaineas, the 
more careless the watch may become." 

Angus did not go to sleep that night, but thinking the 
Bituation over in every way decided that the first step to be 
taken was to ascertain for certain whether they were watched. 
If they were not, the matter would be comparatively easy, 
but if his every movement were followed, he couid see no 
way out of the difficulty. When he paid his usual visit to 
Azim in the morning, he said: " I want to find out if I am 
followed. I will walk straight along this street towards the 
southern gate. When I get to the last turning to the left, 
I will turn up it; then I shall be out of the crowd. Do you 
keep a good long way behind me. I shall go on for some dis- 
tance, and then mount the wall and walk along there, looking 
over the country, I want you to observe if any man follows 
me. You must be so far off that even if he looks round he 
will not recognize you. I don't want you to find out this 
time who he is, we can do that later on; I only want to know 
if I am followed. Each time I turn a comer he is likely to 
look round before lie turns, so when you see him getting near 
a comer that I have turned, hide yourself if you can." 
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" I understand, master." 

Accordingly, when half an lionr later Aa^iu eama on^ 
tho lad waited for a time, and then followed him. His master 
was out of sight, and Asim walked quickly till he saw him 
lookinf; as usual into one of the shops, and then dropped 
behind again and followed slowly until An^us turned off the 
street that he had named. Azim walked still more slowly, 
and on reaching the comer saw him a considerable distance 
ahead. There were but a few people about, for b^ond the 
four principal streets wore many large open spaces dotted 
here and there with ruined walls of houses that had stood 
there at the time when tho city was far more populous than it 
was at present. Angus was walking at a steady pace, as if 
he had some definite object in view, and of the various people 
in sight only one, wlio was about half way between him and 
Azim, was walking at anything like the same rate. A hun- 
dred yards farther Anpua turned to tho right, Azim kept 
on until ho saw the man he was watching was close to thut 
point; he then stepped aside into an empty piece of ground 
between two houses. Half a minute later he looked out; the 
man was no longer visible. Ho walked on fast until he 
reached the corner, and saw tho man again turn off after 
Angus. They wero near the wall now, and the boy went 
forward with greater caution than before. When he got to 
where he had last seen Iiis master, ho caught sight of him 
on the wall some fifty yards away. The man who had been 
following him had stopped at a low wall, and over it was 
watching Angus furtively. That settled the point, and Azim 
at once returned to the khan. It was an hour later before 
Angus came in. He did not pay any attention to Azim, but 
went in and engaged in talk as usual with some of the occu- 
pants. It was an hour before he came out to the yard. 
"Well, lad t" he asked. 
" You were watched, mast«r. A man followed you all tlie 



way, and hid behind a wall to watch you when you went on 
the wall. I thought at the time that I might have crept up 
to him and stabbed him if I had wanted to, but of course I 
would not without your orders." 

" Mo, that would not have done at all till we are ready to 
go; and I don't like stabbing anyhow. Still, I will think It 
over. Come round again to the same meeting-place lo-ni^t; 
by that time I shall have decided what to do. 



CHAPTER VI 

AH ESCAPE 

t(T THINK, Azim," Angus said, when they met that night 
X " you must buy some clothes for yourself. You may 
be pretty sure that no one is watching you. You must not get 
them at any shop in the main street, because there are always 
passers-by who stop and listen to the bargains made; but there 
are some by-streets where there are a few shops. Of course 
you will go into a Persian's. If you give a fair price — not 
too high, you know, so as to seem too anxious to buy — I don't 
suppose he will trouble much what you may want them for. 
You must make out some likely story — say, for example, that 
your master keeps a sharp look-out over you, and that you 
want to be able to go out sometimes in such a dress that ho 
would not know you if ho met you. I don't know that that 
is a good excuse, but I am unoblo to think of a better one. 
All you will want will be a long white robe coming over the 
head and down to the eye-brows, and falling to the feet; and 
a white cloth coming across the face below the eyes, and fall- 
ing down over the throat. There is no occasion to buy other 
garments. A rug torn asunder and wrapped round the waist, 
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falliitg to the feet, so as to fill up the outside tobe, ia all that 
will be required. But the more I think of it, *""», the 
greater appeare the difficult about the camel; indeed, now 
that we have ascertained about this sp7, it Beems to me hordl; 
possible to make a start without being pursued at once." 

Akjth nodded approvingly. " That ia just what I think, 
master. But I could put a knife into him, and then all 
trouble would be over." 

" I don't like the idea of killing the man, Azim." 

" Tou killed many men at Herat." 

" That was in battle, which is a very different thicg from 
stabbing a man to enable us to get away." 

Azim shook hia head. This was quite beyond him. "He 
ia fighting against you now, master. If the princes find out 
that you arc English they will put you in a dungeon and 
most likely kill you, and kill me too, so as to shut my mouth. 
This man is paid to act as a spy on you. Why not kill him? 
Thousands of peoplo were killed or died at Herat. I cannot 
understand why one man should not be killed, when we can 
perhaps get free away if ho is dead." 

" If be found us escaping and attacked us, we could kill 
him, Azim, but it is not an Englishman's way to kill men, 
except in fight." 

Azim shook his head. To bis mind this was very foolish. 

" Perhaps we might moko him prisoner, Azim." 

"Where could we put him in prison?" Azim enquired, 
with his eyes wide open iu surprise. 

" I don't mean in a prison, Azim, I mean in some empty 
house or some out-of-the-way place; we might tie his orms 
and legs and gag him." 

Azim's eyes twinkled. " I see, master, you do not like to 
use a knife. Good, we can bind and hide him. Perhaps no 
one would come for a lon^ time, may be a year, and, finding 



only K skeleton, would not bother about him. He would just 
say it was some fallow killed by robbers." 

" Ifo, no, Arim," An^rua said in a tone of horror. " I 
nerer thought of such a thing. No doubt eomeone would 
come along and let him out." 

" Someone might come, master. He might come a few 
minutes after we had gone^ then they would catch us at 
once. If someone did not come in an hour, why should he 
come in a week or a month! " 

Angus was silent. " No, Azim, you don't quite under- 
staod me. I meant that bo should be gagged and bound after 
dark, and then be left in some place a little distance from 
the road, where he would not be seen till morning. Then 
the first person who came along would turn aside and look at 
him, and he would be loosed, but wo should have got twelve 
hours' start." 

" That would bo a good plan, master. But how should 
we get the camel!" 

" In that case we should mako a start without it, for we 
might rido fifty miles, perhaps a good deal more than that, 
before it would be discovered that we had gone. We could 
do that in our present dress, and then I could put on my 
Afghan clothes and go into a village off tlio road and say 
that the horses were tired and that I wanted to go on, and 
so buy a camel." 

Azim shook his head. " Anyone who wanted to go on fast, 
master, would not buy a camel." 

Angus uttered an exclamation of disgust, and Azim struck 
another blow at his plan by saying, " How would you get the 
horses out, masterl The gates are shut at dark. You could 
not tie up the spy till after the gates were shut, and in the 
morning he might be found, and we should be caught as we 
went out." 
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" I am getting altogetiier stupid," Augus said. " Of coi 
you are right; the horses could not be ^ut out beforehand. 
for if the spy saw them going out he would at once inform 
his employers, and I should be arrested. Ah, I have an idea! 
That trader from Scinde, who arrived here yesterday, was 
saying that as he intended to stay here for some time he 
would seJI his horses if he could get a fair price for them. I 
might say that I would buy two of them, as they are better 
than mine, and as I wanted to travel fast, I would give bim 
my two and some money for them. I dare say he would be 
wilting to do that, as our horses would sell more easily than 
his. Ono can always sell a poor horse, while one might have 
to wait some time before finding a purchaser for a good one. 
I don't suppose really there is much difference in value be- 
tween his and mine, and ho would think he was making a 
good bargain. I should say that for certain reaaona. which 
it would not he necessary to explain to him, it must be a 
part of tic bargain that he should deliver them outside the 
city, and that one of his men should take them out during 
the day and wait for us at a spot we could agree upon." _ 
" That would be a capital plan, master." ^| 

" Then we will carry it out, Azim." ^M 

" Shall I get the woman's dress?" M 

" Yes, you may as well do that. We may want all sorts 
of disguiaea before we get down. We need not talk any 
longer now; at any rate we certainly shall not try the plan 
to-morrow. We must not appear in any hurry with the 
trader, and there are several things wo shall have to talk 
over when I have struck a bargain with him." 

The next night Angus was able to inform hia follower 
that he had made his arrangements with the Scinde trader. 
" I am to buy hia horses," be said, " and he will deliver them 
in the way I want Without saying it, he evidently under- 
stood that I wanted to get quietly out of the city to escape 
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aome trouble. He asked a verj reasonable price, but he 
iTOold bave nothing to do with 1117 horses. He said that if 
there ahould be any trouble about my leaving, the change of 
horses might be noticed. If he eaid he had bought them of 
me, and sold me two of his, he might get into trouble too. 
However, I afterwards talked to one of the other merchants, 
who was going away in a day or two, and told him that I 
mi^t be kept here for a considerable time, and should 
therefore be glad to get rid of my horses. He said he would 
be glad to buy them, as he was taking down a number of 
Heratee carpets and other things. So we struck a bargain 
at once, and he paid me the money and I gave him the 
receipt. 

" I said that you would continue to look after the horses 
as usual until we started, so that matter is quite arranged. 
The Scinde man will keep the horses I have bought with 
his others till he sends them out through the gate. When 
he does so, be will put our saddles on them. Now for our 
plans to-morrow. I shall go out as usual in the morning; 
the spy will of course follow me. While I am away make 
up our nigs and disguises and fasten them upon the saddles, 
and take these to the new horses, so that the trader's servant 
will put theni on with the saddles and take them out with 
the horses before sunset. Ho is to atop at those three palm- 
trees that grow by the roadside a quarter of a mile out of 
the town. Even if the spy is looking on as they go out of 
the yard, he will have no idea that I have anything to do with 
the horses. 

"When you have seen to that, you will buy twenty yards 
of rope for us to get down over the wall. I shall start at 
about four o'clock. I shall go exactly the same way as I 
did the last time you followed me. It is a very lonely part 
there. He is sure to watch me very closely, as he will wonder 
why I choose that way for my walks, I shall stay there 
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for a bit, and shall lean over the wall aa if I were calculating 
its depth and intended to make my escape there. He la sore 
to be intent on wntching my movementa, and will get up 
close aa he can. Then is your time to steal up. Do yt 
think that you can do it without hia hearing yon? I( 
I should think that a better plan will be for you to 
close to the way wo shall come back. I shall not retur 
it ia beginning to get dark, and he will probably keep closer 
to me than ho would going, so as to bettor watch my move- 
ments. When be cornea along you will spring out and knock 
him down, and I will, aa you shout, run back to your 

" I aholl not want any assistance, master," Aeim said 
fidently. " I am sure I am quite oa strong aa he is, and 
I shall take him by 8un>riso I shall have no difficult 
managing him." 

"Don't use your sword, Azim." 

" No, master, I will get a thick atick." 

" Of course you will bring the rope with you, Azim; 
twenty yards will be ample to spare a length to tie him 
with, and to reach to the ground from the top of the wall. 
You may as well put enough food for a couple of days in 
the saddle-boga, and a supply of grain for the horses, then 
we shall not have to atop to buy anything." 

The day passed quietly. Azim bought tbo heaviest staff 
that he could find, and brought it back and stowed it awi 
during hia master's absence, as be did not think that 
latter would approve of its weight. Ha considered his 
ter'a objection to his stabbing tlie spy to bo 
which he was quite unable to understand. At four 
Angus started, and a few minutes later the trader' 
led the two horses he bad bought through the streets 
out at the southern gate. Azim waited till he saw hipi go, 
aa there waa no occasion for him to follow the spy doaely, 



and indeed it had been arranged that he should not do so, 
lest the spj should this time notice him and perhaps take 
alarm. He therefore strolled leisurely along until be neared 
the spot where Angus was standing on the wall. The sp7 
had taken up his post nearer to him than before, and was 
evidently watching narrowly what he was doing. As be 
might turn round suddenly, Azim seated himself behind a 
mined but within a couple of yards of the road, and there 
patiently waited until, as darkness fell, Angus came along. 

"I am here, master," Azim said. 

" Take care of yourself," Angus replied without stopping; 
"be will probably have pistols, and certainly a knife." 

" All right, master." 

Aeim stood up now grasping the heavy staff firmly in 
both hands. Listening intently he heard a minute later a 
soft footstep, and the spy passed him keeping his eye fiiedly 
on the figure ahead of him. Azim sprang out, and swinging 
his staff round his bead, brought it with all his strength 
against the back of the man's head, just below his turban. 
He fell without a sound, 

" He is down, master," the lad cried. 

Angus, who had been listening for the sound of a struggle 
and had heard the blow, came running back. 

" Why, it was almost like the sound of a pistol," he said, 
as he saw the motionless figure. 

"Yes, master, I was obliged to hit him hard, because, as 
you said, he might have pistols." 

" You have stunned him," Angus went on, going up to the 
prostrate figure. " Now, cut off a length of that rope and 
we will tie him up securely." 

He tied the man's legs, and then turned him over. The 
inertness of the body struck him, and be placed his ear over 
his heart. " He is dead," be said. " He is not breathing, 
and bis heart ia not beating. You have hit him too hard." 
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" Well, I did hit him hard, master. It iB a misfort 
but perhaps it is all for the best. Undoubtedly it was Allah's 
will that he should die." 

" Well, it cannot be helped," Angus said, " and undoubt- 
edly it will make it safer for us. Well, let us move on." 

" Do you go on, master, and I will take his clothes off and 
drag him into this hut. He may lie there for montha before 
anyone comes along and looks in." 

" Very well, I will walk on to the wall; don't be loogia 

Five minutes later Azim rejoined him carrying a b 

" We do not want to be bothered with the clothes," Angtu 

"No, master; but if we left them there, they might be 
found to-morrow morning. Someone might recognize tho 
man by them, bo I thought it would be better to carry them 
away with us for a few miles, and then throw them in some 
buabea. I have got his pistols and knife. He was well paid. 
master; be had ten gold pieces in his eaah — here they are." 

" Put them in your own pocket, Azim, I do not want to 
have anything to do with (hem; they are your spoil." 

Azim, who had no compunction in the matter, at once put 
the little bag into his sash. The rope was now faslened to the 
battlement, and they slid down. The wall was about for 
feet high, and unprovided with a moat. They started at a 
for the place where the horses were to bo waiting for t 
a quarter of an hour's brisk walk took them thore. 
made a present to the man in charge of tbem. who, while fl 
were tightening the girths, at once wrapped himself i 
blanket he had brought out and lay down to Bleep till i 
ing. 

"We need not press the horsee," Angus said as they rode 
off. " We shall certainly have twelve hours' start, and T hope 
twenty-four. It all depends on how often the man reports 
to his employer, who is no doubt an official at the palace. 
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Probably he goea once a day, though, as there has been notli- 
ing auspicious about our movements and no signs of any in- 
tention of learing, he may have been ordered to go only 
every two or three daya unless he has news to give. Of 
course in that case we are all right; but if he reports every 
evening, how long a start we shall get depends entirely upon 
what sort of a man the official is. In any case, he would 
hardly give a thought to his spy not coining in this evening, 
but would suppose that I hod been out till late. When he 
does not appear in the morning, if the official is of a sus- 
picious nature he will enquire for the man, and when be is 
not found will send down to the khan to see if he is there, 
and to ascertain if things are going on as usual, 

" When the news is brought him that the man is not there, 
and that we have been out all night, he will become alarmed. 
He will go himself and question the traders there, and will 
doubtless ascertain that I have sold our horses. I don't sup- 
pose be will hear that we have bought others. The trader 
will see that there is going to be trouble about it, and is 
likely to hold his tongue and tell bis servant to be silent on 
the subject; and as the official could have no reason for 
imagining that we should sell our horses and buy others, he 
will conclude that we have made our escape over the wall on 
foot. That is the report which he will probably make to the 
Prince, and we may safely calculate that it will be afternoon 
before parties of horse are sent off in pursuit by the Herat, 
Qhuznec, and Qucttah roads, and will probably be iustructcii 
to enquire for two young Persians on foot They will lose 
time by stopping at every village to make enquiries, and 
after going forty or fifty miles will begin to feel sure that 
we have not come along that road, but have gone by one of 
the others, or perhaps hidden up in some village at a distance 
from the road. 

" They may have instructions to go as far as Quettah; hot 
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suppose they get thirty miles before Buiuet — and Hxj cer- 
tainly won't get farther than that, aa th^ will have to nuke 
enquiriee, and will probably halt as soon as it gets dark, — 
we shall have a start of nearly sixty miles before morning, 
and will hide up and go on as aoon as it is dark, and shall 
be another thirty or forty before they start next day; so we 
shall then be some six^ miles ahead of them and within from 
twenty to thirty from Quettah. We will skirt roTind the 
town without going into it; and then make down the Bolan 
Pass. I don't think there is the least chance of an; piirauit 
being kept up beyond Quettah, and we can travel at our own 
pace down the pass. We shall have to lay in a good stock 
of provisions at the last village we pass before beginning to 
descend, and must travel at night, for otherwise we may be 
plundered by the tribesmen, who have the worst p'~wible 
reputation." 

" How long is the pass, master ! " 

"Fifty-fivo miles long, Mr, Pottinger told me. He says 
that it is a frightful place. A river runs through it, and in 
the wet season anyone caught in it would be drowned, for 
in somo places the sides are perpendicular, and the channel 
is only sixty or seventy feet wide. There are eaves along 
there in which the tribesmen hide, and rush out and plunder, 
and often kill, travellers. We must get through in two 
nights, and must be extremely careful where we stop for the 
day, choosing some place where we can hide ourselves and 
our horses." 

"Well, master," Azim said after a pause, "if it is the 
will of Allah tliat we are to get throu^ we shall; if not, 
not." 

"That is it, Azim. I do not think that there ia much 
fear of our lives. We know that travellers do use that pass. 
I believe they generally pay so much to one of the chiefs 
of the tribesmen, and we will do the same if, on aniviiig 
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at the top of the pass, we find that we can arrange it. We 
shall want money to take ua from Dadur acrosa the plain 
to the Indus. It is a barren and desolate country, and we 
shall have to buy some supplies at Dadur. Com^ig down 
without merchandise, the tribesmen will make sure that we 
have money, aa we should naturally have aold the goods we 
brought from Persia at Candahar, and must intend buying 
ft fresh stock in India. Therefore, you may be sure, that if 
captured we should be stripped of every penny we have 
about us." 

They rode for eight hours, and reckoned that they had 
made some fifty miles. They gave the horses a good feed 
and lay down until daylight, for they were now at the foot 
of the Xoj'uk, a gorge so steep and difficult that it could not 
be passed at night. Just as they were starting, three tribes- 
men rode up, and in the name of the local chief demanded 
two gold tomauns, one for each horse and rider, as tribute 
for a free passage. As the money was paid without ques- 
tion, they rode off without giving further trouble. The 
passage was long and difficult, and in many cases they had 
to lead their horses. Once through, they allowed the animals 
another hour's rest and a feed, and then mounting, rode on 
briskly again. A few miles farther on they halted in a 
clump of trees, and slept until nightfall, and then rode an- 
other twenty miles. As speed was of leas consequence than 
keeping their horses in fair condition, they turned off at a 
little stream, followed it for half n mile up, and then halted 
in a dip through which it ran. Hero there was good grass 
for the horses. They remained for the rest of tliat day, and 
until within three hours of daybreak nest morning. As 
Angus had calculated, they saw at sunrise the mud fort and 
town of Quettah standing on its rocky eminence. They made 
a detour, and came down upon the road again round the 
town, and then rode briskly down the Shawl valley. The 
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cmmtry round Was rich and fertile, and dotted with villai 
orchards, and vineyards. They stopped late in the afternoon 
at a village near the entrnnre to the pass. Two armed men 
came out from a hut aa they drew up. The leader said, " Our 
chief is master of the pass, travellers find it wise to pay for 
right of passage." 

" That we are ready to do," Angus said. " But does your 
chief guarantee that we shall go unmolested down to 
Dadur?" 

" The chief cannot guarantee that, he can only guarantee 
you from hurt or damage from hia people. He is lord of 
the eaatem side of the pass, but there are others — men of no 
scoount, and who own no chief — among the mountains to the 
west. They aometimea waylay travellers. Our chief pun- 
ishes them when he can do so; but it is seldom that he ia able 
to catch them. He docs all that he can, for he wishes well 
to traders and others who pass along, for when ill happens 
to them others are afraid to pass, and he loses his tribute. 
When a large caravan comes up, and is able to pay hand- 
flomely, he furnishes an escort of twenty men or more; but 
he will not send less than twenty, for a smaller party might 
not be able to defend the caravan, and he would suffer loss 
of honour from failing to give protection to those to whom 
he guaranteed it." 

" We cannot afford to pay for an escort of twenty men, 
and have but little to be robbed of, for you see we carry no 
merchandise, having disposed of what we bought at Herat 
and Candahar, and sent the proceeds by sure hands hack 
to Persia." 

As tbeir attire gave no signs of their being men of sub- 
stance, the tribesman said : " In that case you will only 
have to pay one toniaun each; that is the price for a man 
and horse, and the same for each camel- or horse-load 
goods; that is the regular toll." 
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"That wo can pay. As to the brigands you speak of, 
we most take our chance." 

He handed the money to the man, who ia return gave him 
a little white-and-red flag, which he was to show should he 
encounter any of his tribesmen. They stopped here all day, 
and purchased food for their journey. 

"I should think it would be a very good thing, Azim," 
Angus said in the afternoon, " if we could engage a guide. 
We might break our necks making our way down here in 
the dark. I will speak to those two fellows. I suppose diey 
are on duty here, and cannot go themselves, but there may 
be others of the tribe in the village; or, if not, some of the 
people here may be accustomed to going down the pass with 
caravans." 

Angus went to the hut occupied by the two tribesmen and 
called them out, "We are intending to travel at night," 
he said, after offering them a packet of tobacco. "In that 
way we muj- escape being seen by these brigands," 

" It will be almost impossible for you to go at night — 
quite impossible without a guide." 

" That is what we came to you about. Are there any of 
your tribe who would act as a guide for usi How long 
would it take us!" 

" It would take you four nights' journey. You could do 
it in two stages if your horses aro sure-footed and you 
travelled in the day, but at night it would take four at least. 
How much would you be willing to pny?" 

"How much would be charged?" Angus said quietly. 

" You should have two men," the man answered, " two 
men who know the pass well. Yakoob and I could go with 
you. We have been here six days, and two others will come 
to take our places and collect tolls to-morrow, so we shall be 
free. We know every foot of the pass, having travelled up 
and down it scores of times. We cannot guarantee your 
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Bofetr, but 70U would have a better ciunoe vitb na tlian 
with others. We will take 70a into Dadnr. We do not 
promise to fight; when twenty attack four, fightiiig ia fooliah. 
We have our horses; there are parts where the pass opens 
out and the bottom ia lereL" 

" Well, how much would 7on ohaige t " 

The two men talked together in an nndert<me, and then 
the one who had before aimkm turned again to Angus. 
" We would take 70U for three gold pieoea each." 

"It is a large sum," Angus said; "bnt as I hear in liie 
village that it is not safe to go unlesa with a large caravan, 
and that it mi^t be three weeks or a month before a suffi- 
cient!; large number of traTellers arrive^ we will pa; you 
thaL" 

"It is a bargain, then," the man said. " We had best 
start at four o'clock; the descent here is very steep, and it 
is not overlooked from the hilla to the weat. Therefore, we 
can go down there by daylight, and then rest our horses for 
an hour and move forward again when it is quite dark. You 
had better buy four black blankets, to cut up and tie round 
the horses' feet, so that when we are passing the bad points, 
where the brigands generally lurk, no noise will be made in 
climbing over the boulders or slipping on smooth rocks. It 
will be necessary, of course, to get food for us all and for the 

"I will buy that to-morrow," Angus said. "I suppose it 
would be of no use taking torches!" 

" You might take some," the man said. " In some places 
the rocks are so steep that no one could look down from 
above, and at these points there are no caves where the 
thieves would be hiding, and we should certainly get on a 
good deal faster with torches." 

" I will take some then. Have you ever been through by 
night before ! " 
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The man shook his head. "We have not. It is seldom 
attempted; but it is because you are willing to travel bo 
that we are ready to accompany you, for the brigands would 
expect DO one at that time, and will most likely be asleep." 

" Then, if we are attacked we must be taken prisoners ! " 

"No," the man said; "there are many places whore the 
hilla can be ascended by men who know them. Should 
we be attacked near one of these spots we must leave our 
horses and fly ; that is what we should do, and what I should 
advise you to do also. A man's life is worth more than a 
horse and saddle. Of course in the daytime there would be 
no escape in that way, for they woiUd bring us down with 
their matchlocks; but at night we could elude them, and if 
they did follow us we could defend ourselves, taking shelter 
and shooting them as they came up." 

" Well, it is a satisfaction, anyhow," Angus said, " that 
there would be a chance for us. Our horses are good beasts, 
but we value our lives more," 

" I think they are honest fellows," he went on after telling 
At.jtti the substance of his conversation with the tribesmen. 
" Tbey say that the Afghans have a treacherous disposition, 
but I believe these men can be trusted to keep their engage- 
menta. They did not exaggerate the difficulties of the jour- 
ney as some would have done, nor did they pretend that they 
would join in a hopeless fight. In fact, although of course 
the actual difficulties of the journey would be very much 
greater in the dark than in daylight, they evidently con- 
sidered that the danger from the other tribesmen would be 
by no means great." 

It was, however, a terrible journey, and Augus felt that 
without the guidance of the tribesmen it would have been 
an impossible one. They knew exactly where the river was 
fordable, and on which side the pass was most free from 
great boulders and obstruction, and where torches could bo 
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saiel; used. But at times progress was tcmlily slow, ' 
horses haviog to pick their way among rocks und bouldere, 
and taking more than aa hour to cover a mile. At other 
times they were able to go at a brisk walk, and even break 
into a trot. Whenever they ueared spota where the caves 
frequented by the robbers were situated, the horses' feet were 
muffled, and they were led with the greatest care. It was 
indeed comparatively seldom that the riders mounted; where 
it was dangerous to have torches, they walked along by the 
side of their horses, allowing the animals to pick their own 
way, which they were able to do bettor than they coi]ld have 
done if led. 

The horses Angus had bought having made the ascent of 
the pass were to some extent accustomed to the work, and 
not having to carry the weight of tie riders were able, save 
in exceptional places, to get along more easily than Angus 
and Azim were able to do. Both of tliese had many falls. 
and would have had many more had not their guid^ at such 
times stood close beside them and rendered them assistance, 
often warning them of obstacles of which they themselves 
were unable to make out the faintest outline. 

Several times they saw the glow of fires burning in the 
eavems. At such poinl-a the strictest silence was observeiL 
They had purchased Afghan shoes at the village, and round 
these had wound strips of thick woollen stuff like felt, so 
that their steps were as noiseless aa those of the horses. The 
stirrups were fastened over the animals' backs so as to avoid 
contact with rocks; and any slight sound that might be made 
was to a great extent drovmed by the murmur and rattle of 
the rapid stream. 

The long halts during the daytime were made at points, 
carefully chosen by the guides, at the foot of precipitous 
rocks. Fragments that had fallen from above formed i 
bank at a short distance from the foot, the greater part fl 
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Hbe rocks hsTiiig bounded outwards with the impetus of their 
falL Between the bank and the cliff there was a depression 
partly filled with splinteis of rock. It was, however, con- 
eiderablf lower than the bank, and the men and horses sta- 
tioned in it were hid alike from obserration from above and 
from the eye of those passing along the valley. Here they 
slept on beds composed of their saddles and rugs laid on 
the roogh atones, their guides I? turn keeping watch. As a 
whole they got on faster than the guides had anticipated, 
audi were fairly down at the mouth of the pass at daybreak 
on the fourth morning after their start Here the tribesmen 
received their pay, Angus adding another pound to the 
amount agreed on, for the care and assistance given. They 
waited two days at Dadur to allow their borscs rest. Here 
they were fortunate in finding two men well acquainted with 
the road. They had bo far guided a party who were proceed- 
ing up the pass to Qucttab, and as tbey wore now returning, 
were glad enough to accept the offer of a couple of poimds to 
act as guides across the desert. In accordance with their 
advice two rough ponies were bought to carry water-skins 
and provisions, while smaller skins were to be taken on their 
own horses, as the country to be traversed was for a con- 
aiderable distance a waterless desert. Even this part of the 
journey would not be accomplished without danger, for the 
Beloochea of the district were to a man plunderers, and cared 
nothing for the authority of the Shan of Ehelat. The dis- 
tance from Dadur to Sbikarpore ia nearly a hundred and 
fifty miles across a flat and dreary country, almost unpopu- 
lated; but as they were unencumbered by baggage, and car- 
ried sufficient water for their wants and those of their horses, 
it was performed in seven days. At Eojhfln they came upon 
Captain Thompson, who was in command of a party which 
bad gone forward to examine the state of the water-supply, 
and if necessary to sink more wells. He was surprised when 
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a youHK Persian trader addressed him in Engliab, and I 
formed him that he had juat come through from Herat. This 
waa quite enoog'h to assure a warm welcome, and tlie officer 
put him up for the night in hia own tent and made hitn in 
all respects comfortable. 

After hearing something of the aiege of Herat, and of 
hJB journey, be asked ansioualy as to tbo water-supply in the 
Tillages on the way to Dadur. On hearing that few of tbem 
were much better supplied than Rojban be threw up his 
hands in despair. 

" Two or three thousand natives ought to have been en- 
gaged," he said, " and a couple of hundred set to work to 
dig deep wells in these villages. A hundred wells would be 
little enough for the army, its horses and baggage ""JmaU, 
and its native followers. Even when they are dug the water 
runs into them slowly. I have aeut down my report from 
here. There are only three wells, one of which Sir Alexander 
Bumea sank when be was here a week ago; the others contain 
such bad water as to be quite unfit for human use. I am 
really frightened at the thought of what will take place be- 
fore the army gets to Dadur. However, I hear that they will 
not advance for another month, and that some very energetic 
steps will be made to secure a water-supply before they come^ 
along." 

On the following day Angus passed several working i 
ties who were engaged under the superintendence of Mnj 
Leech, assistant to Sir Alexander Bumea — for Captain 
Burnes bad been knighted as a reward for his services iu 
Cahub With the exception of these parties they scarcely 
encotmtered a human being on the way down, except in the 
miserable little villages which were situated where the soil 
permitted the cultivation of a Bcanty crop, which was for the 
moat part cut when green and sold to passing travel]) 
Angus waa heartily glad when Shitarpore came in aighL 
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haA learned from Captain Thompson that Shah Soojah had 
arriTed there with a native army which he had raised, that 
the Bengal army under General Cotton, which hod marched 
down by the Indns, was expected to arrive there in a day or 
two, and that the Bombay army under Sir John Eeane waa 
but a few days behind. 

XTpon entering the town be waa glad to see British uni- 
forms in the street, and addressing in English the first offi- 
cer be met, he foimd that the division of General Cotton 
had arrived two days before. 

"I have just come from Herat," Angus said. "I left 
there after the aiege was raised. I have some despatches 
from lieutenant Pottinger, which should be given either to 
Colonel Pottinger or to Sir Alexander Bumes." 

"Bumes is here. I think that Colonel Pottinger is at 
Sukkar, he was there a few days ago; you will find Burnea 
at the head-qnarters. lie is the political officer and so forth 
of the army; but Uacnaghten is envoy and commissioner to 
Soojah, and generally at the head of all political business." 

The army was encamped round the town, and Angus had 
no difficulty in finding the quarters of Sir Alexander Burnea. 
Dismounting a short distance away, he left Azim to look 
after the horses and went towards the tent. He was stopped 
by a sentry, who on learning that he wished to see Sir 
Alexander, called an attendant. The latter, coming up, took 
Angus's name in, and reappearing at the entrance almost 
immediately, signed to him to enter. 



CHAPTER VH 



£(T AM glad to see yon, Mr. OampbeU," Sir AlexandOT 
X Bumea said as tlie lad entered his tent. " Ooloael 
Pottinger VBS aaking me only tliree or four days ago to keep 
a look-out for you. He had reoeired a letter from Ub nephew 
saying that yon were going to travel down via Oandahar, and 
that he waa afraid that you wonid not manage to get throng 
I myaelf received a letter from Lieutenant Fottinger speak- 
ing very highly of services that you had rendered, and I 
understand that both he and Mr. M'Neill, our minister in 
Persia, spoke very favourably of you in their despatches to 
the Governor-general. How have you got through?" 

" I had very little difficulty, sir, except that I was detained 
at Candahar, and had to effect my escape secretly." And he 
gave a abort account of his journey, and the manner in which 
he had escaped from Candahar and avoided recapture. 

"Ton managed it very cleverly, Mr. CampbelL I will 
take you in at once to Macnaghten, who is supreme here, 
for Shah Soojah is at present little more than a puppet. I 
have no doubt that ho will be very glad to learn what ia the 
feeling throughout the country as to Shah Soojah. I may 
tell you in confidence that I am convinced that a terrible 
blunder has been made in taking up his cause. I was, as 
you no doubt know, several months at Cabul, and I am 
convinced that Dost Mahomed waa sincere in his desire for 
our friendship, and that he can support himself against his 
brothers at Candahar, who have, as we know, been intrigu- 
ing with Persia and EuBsia.' I have all along urged the 
Indian Government to give him warm support and to enter 
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into a £nn alliance with him. However, tie Goromor- 
general and his advisers have taken the other new, and I 
have only to do my beat to carry out their orders, altboof^ 
I have strongly represented my own opinion. 

"I do not think that Government has any idea of the 
difGculties to be encountered. So far as fighting goes there 
ia no doubt whatever that the Afghans cannot stand against 
us, but the operation of feeding the troops and animals will 
be a troublesome one indeed. The beat will increase every 
day, and even the march up to Quettah will present enor- 
mous difBcnlties, as you who have just descended the pass 
will readily understand; but the great problem will not be 
how to place Shah Soojah on the throne but how to main- 
tain him there. I tell you this because Macnaghten, who 
really knows nothing of the matter, is extremely sanguine. 
I warn you that it will be aa well that you should not espress 
any strong opinion against the enterprise. It is determined 
upon, and will be carried out, and without in any way shak- 
ing bis opinion you would only set him against you and 
might SGrionsly injure your own prospects. As it is, he has 
much to irrit.ite bjni. There have already been serious 
troubles with the Ameers of Scinde, who have been treated 
in B very high-handed manner instead of being conciliated 
in every possible way. This alone has vastly added to the 
difficulty, by rendering it almost impossible to obtain car- 
riage or provisions. 

"Then he differs greatly from General Cotton, who, since 
his arrival here two days ago, hns shown himself an officer 
who has an immense opinion of his own dignity. As general 
in command he declines to take any orders, or indeed to 
listen to any advice, from Macnaghton. This is certainly not 
Macnaghten's fault, who. although, as I consider, mistaken 
in his opinions, ia very conciliating in his manner, and would 
willingly avoid all friction, which can but he disadvantageous 
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to the enterprise on which he hoa set his heart, OottoiTB 
ta-anaport is really insufficient for hia own army; Shah Soo- 
jah has hardly any transport at all. Cotton cares not in ihe 
slightest about the Shah or the Shah'a army, and, to say the 
truth, they are of no great value. 

" Macnaghten, however, attaches, and reasonably from hia 
point of view, great importance to the fact that Shah Soojah 
should appear as arriving to claim his throne aa an inde- 
pendent prince with hia own army, supported by his allies 
the British, and not aa a mere puppet forced upon the Afghans 
by British bayonets; and he is therefore most ansious that 
he end his force should occupy as prominent a position as 
possible. It is as well for ine to give you these hints as to the 
situation before you see Macnagbten, and to warn you against 
speaking to him strongly of any hostile opiuiona as to Shah 
Soojab'e chances that you may have gathered on your jour- 
ney. When a man has an open mind it is welt to give him 
both sides of the case, but when he has pledged his reputa- 
tion and thrown himself heart and soul into one side of the 
case it is worse than useless to endeavour to turn him, espe- 
cially when the die is cast and the day for drawing back is 
past. If my opinion, gathered from nine months' residence 
in Cahul and almost daily interviews with Dost Mahomed, 
has been altogether unheeded, certainly yours, gathered in 
a passing trip through the country, would have no eflect 
whatever beyond setting him against you." 

" Thank you, air, I will be careful; and indeed my opinion 
would in any case be of little value. I certainly conversed 
a good deal with the natives on my way from Herat to 
Oandahar, but at that city I spoke only to Persian mer- 
chants, and had no intercourse whatever on my way dowu, 
except with my guides in the Bolan passes." 

" Well we will call on him now," Sir Alesander Eul 
said, taking his cap. 
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ySi. Kacnaghten's tent was next to hia own, and he at 
once took Angus in with him. 

"I have come, Mr. Macnaghten, to introduce to yon Mr. 
An^us Campbell, who has just come down through Gandabar 
from Herat. His name was, I know, very favourably men- 
tioned both by Lieutenant Pottinger and l£r. M'Neill. He 
has brought down letters of introduction to me and Colonel 
Pottinger." 

"I know your name well, sir," Macnagbten said. "Mr. 
M'Neill told us that you had been in his service, and had 
gone to Herat on a mission to induce Shah Kamran to hold 
out to the last, and that when the siege was raised you had 
started from there with the intention of journeying down 
through Afghanistan into Scinde, in hopes of obtaining em- 
ployment in some Cflpaoity where your knowledge of Persian 
and Arabic would be of service, I also understand, by Lieu- 
tenant Pottinger'a last despatch, that you have learned Push- 
too. The Governor-general was very favourably impressed 
with these reports, and authorized me to employ you at once 
as one of the junior assistants. I should think. Sir Alexan- 
der, that you can employ Mr. Campbell to greater advantage 
than I can, as the work of making the arrangements for the 
advance of the army is in your hands." 

" I shall he very glad of an addition to my staff, for as 
we get on I foresee that the three officers who now assist me 
will be altogether insufUcient; and the high terms in which 
ilr. M'Neill and Lieutenant Pottinger have written about 
him, and the fact that he has been able to travel about the 
country unsuspected, shows his fitness for such work." 

"You must understand, Mr. Campbell," ilacnaghtcn said, 
" I cannot guarantee that the position will be a permanent 
one, aa all such appointments in the service must be eon- 
firmed by the Court of Directors; but I shall at once ac- 
quaint Lord Auckland of your arrival here and of your 
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nomination, and I have no doubt that he will bin 
firm it so far as this expeditioa continues, and will strongn 
recommend the Court of Directors that your appointment t 
the service shall be a permanent one, in view of your excep- ' 
tional knowledge of Persian and Pushtoo." 

" I (hank you very much indeed, sir, and will do my best 
to merit your good opinion." 

As Angus left the tent with Sir Alexander Bumea bo 
said: "I am indeed obliged to you, sir. I had hoped that 
I might obtain an appointment of some sort, but I never 
hoped for one like this. It is the work, too, of all others that 
I should like, and you may rely on me to carry out your 
orders to the full extent of my power." 

" I have no doubt you will, Mr. Campbell. I am glad to 
have one of my otiicerB speak Pushtoo, for although both in 
Scinde and Afghanistan Persian is the language most 
spoken by the upi>er classes, it is of no use with the peasants. 
In the work of digging wells, bargaining for fodder for the 
horses, and so forth, Pushtoo will be very useful, for al- 
though it differs from the language of the Bclooches. it is 
near enough for them to understand it ; and, of course, wheu 
we are onee through the Bolan it is the language of all the 
countrymen," 

" May 1 ask what dress it will bo proper for me to wearl " 

"As it is a civil appointment you will not wear uniform, 
but cither the ordinary civilian dress, or, if you like, a dress 
of oriental character. I generally dress so, and it certainly 
has its advantages, and favourably predisiMtses chiefs you 
may have to visit. A British uniform they understand, but 
a purely civilian dress ia too simple for them, and does not 
convey any sense of importance." 

"Very well, sir; I am glad that you have decided so- I 
have no civilian clothes with me, and should find it t^^| 
diEGcnlt, if not impossible, to get them here." ^H 
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"Your appointment will l>e a thoasand rupees a month, 
so long as the campaigD laeta; after that it would, of course, 
depend upon the future employment 70U mi^t have. If 
you would like to draw a month's pay in advance you can 
do so." 

"No, thank you, air; I am fairly provided with mon^." 

" I have four officers employed on similar duty, Mr. Camp- 
bell, I will introduce you to them at once; and you will, of 
course, mesa with our party," 

Major Leech, the chief assistant, was away on duty, but 
the other three oEBcers were at once sent for. "Captain 
Jonee, Captain Arbuthnot, and Lieutenant l/Lacgregoi, I 
wish to introduce to you Mr. Campbell, whom I have just 
appointed as one of my political assistants. He has distin- 
guished himself greatly under Lieutenant Pottingcr through- 
out the siege of Herat, and was previously an assistant to 
Mr. M'Neill, our ambassador at the court of Persia. He 
speaks Persian, Arabic, and Pushtoo, and has been specially 
recommended to the Governor-general by Mr. M'Neill and 
Pottinger. He has now made Iiia way from Herat through 
Candahar, and the fact that he has done so safely shows 
that' he knows how to use these languages to advantage." 

As Lieutenant Pottingcr's gallant defence of Herat was 
the theme of general admiration throughout India, Angus 
could not have had a better introduction, and he was warmly 
received by the three officers, who at once took him away 
with them. 

" You will share my tent with me," Lieutenant Macgregor 
said. " I am alone at present. You have a horee, of course, 
and a servant, I suppose?" 

"I have a very fair horse, and an excellent servant, who 
is a young fellow, a Persian, the son of a doorkeeper at the 
embassy. He was with me through the siege, and I found 
bim invaluable. He is a strong fellow, and has plenty of 
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courage and shrewdness; I shoold never have got sway oat 
of Candaliar had it not been for hia Bssistance. 

" Sir Alexander has advised me to get an Eastern dress, 
as I cannot we»r uniform; and I must see about that at 
once, for this Persian dresa would in any case have been 
out of place, and my journey down the Bolan has ruined it 
altogether. But in the first place, I shall be obliged if you 
will tell me where my two horses are to be put up." 

"Tour horae will be picketed with ours in our tents; our 
servanta' horses are in the line behind them. Is that your 
man over there with the two horses? I will send an orderly 
to tell him to take them over and picket them. Now, I 
auppoae you want something to eat ? We had tiffin an hour 
ago, but the servants can get something for you. 

" Thank you ; I will go dowu into the town. I had aoi 
thing before mounting this morning, and I own I shi 
not care about going into the mess-tent till I have got some- 
thing to wear a little more respectable than these clothes." 

" Oh, that is nonsense. Besides, you need not go into 
the mess-tent, 1 will order them to warm something up at 
once, and to bring it into my tent. We are all wanting 
hear more about Herat. The official despatches only give 
bare facta." 

For the next two hours Angus was fully occupied 
lating his experiences of the siege to the three officers; aft 
that he went down with Azim to the town. There he hoi 
for himself a dress such as would be worn by a native 
Bome rank — a white turban, a blue timic opening at 
breast and showing a white cambric shirt, several whits 
robes, and loose white linen trousers tightened in at the 
ankle. He bought a good supply of under-linen and a couple 
of pairs of native riding-boota. For Azim be bought clothes 
appropriate to a retainer of a Mohammedan gentleman. As 
he was unable to procure a camp bed of Eoropoan make, be 
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bought a native charpoy, which could be token to pieces and 
couveiueutlf carried. He had found that hia fellow-officera 
bad each three native servants — a butler or bod; servant, a 
syce for their riding horaes, and a man who looked after and 
led on the line of match two baggage animals. He had no 
difficultjr in engaging & eyce, and let the question of the 
baggage animals stand over until next da;. 

Azim would, of course, act as hia personal servant. The 
lad, who had during the past year become imbued with the 
spirit of adventure, was delighted to hear that hia master 
was to accompany the army. He had, during his stay tn 
Herat, picked up the language, and could converse in it as 
Subtly as Angus himself waa able to do; and although he 
had no pleasant recollections of the journey from Candabar, 
he felt sure that it would be a very different affair when 
accompanying a British army. He expressed as much to his 
master, who said: 

" I should not make so sure of that, Azim. We had no 
great difficulty in obtaining provisions for ourselves, but it 
will be a very different thing with an army of thousands of 
men, with an even larger number of camp followers and 
five or six thousand camels. Except just round one of those 
little villages, we did not see a blade of grass from the time 
we left the Shawl valley, and how the animals will exist till 
we get up to Quettah I have no idea. Once there no doubt 
we shall do fairly well, but we shall have a very bad time on 
the journey, unless I am mistaken. If I had the manage- 
ment of affairs, I should send off at once the whole of the 
camels with a sufficient escort aa far as Dadur. There tbey 
should leave the provisions and forage they took up, and 
return here to accompany the army with a further supply. 
No doubt it would cause a month's delay, but it would be 
better to do that than to lose half our baggage animals and 
to risk famine for the troops." 
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" I believe," Captain Arbuthnot a 
the others, " that ten days' supply a 
twenty days' supply at Quettah." 

" Certainly there were no supplies at Dadur when I came , 
through, but I know nothing about Qnettah," An^s said] 
" still I think timt if any supplies of consequence had b 
collected there I should have heard about ft from tie t 
who guided us through the pass." 

" There were no troops there, then t " 

" No, not the slightest sign of them, nor did we pass a 
on the march down from Oandahar; but of course the Khan 
of Khelat may have collected a great force of Belooches. and 
if he did so, he would naturally keep them at Khetat until 
he heard that the army was approaching, as it would be an 
immense deal of trouble to victual them in the pass." 

" I know that Mr. Macnagliten received news which in- 
duced him to believe that a large force would be likely lo>| 
march down from Candahar, and that the attitude of t' ~ 
princes was altogether hostile. It is on account of that c 
that we are going to advance in two or three days' tim^ J 
instead of waiting for another three weeks for a larger 
stock of supplies to be coDecled. It was but ten daya ago 
that the commissary-general sent off four thousand camels 
to bring up supplies from the rear. However, they will bo 
useful for the Bombay column which is coming up. as it is 
arranged that we shall collect transport and supplies for them. 

" Therefore the decision has been taken to march at once, 
BO that, we can ascend the pass before the enemy send a 
sufficient force to hold it against us. No doubt the report 
that we were not going to leave here for another three weeks 
baa been sent up to Candahar. The Prince is sure to have 
agents and spies here. We ought to be at the foot of the 
Bolan before it is known in Candahar t 
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As to Shelat, the Ehan has sent in asBuranoeB of his firiend- 
ship, and I expect he will make himself safe by nMmniing 
neutrality; but the Bdooches are a warlike people, and bom 
plunderers, and his authority is very slight, except in Ehelat 
and the district near it. We are sure to hare trouble with 
the mountaineers, but beyond having to protect the convoy 
strongly, I do not suppose we shall have serious fitting with 
them. I expect l^t we shall be sent off to-morrow or next 
day to Khelat and Qaettoh, perhaps one of us may erea 
go to Candahar. I know that Mr. Uacna^ten tjiinks that 
possibly the princes may not take an active part on Doat 
Mahomed's aide. Everyone knows that diey have no great 
love for their brother; which is not surprising, for he, who 
is the youngest of the family, has managed to secure the 
sovereignty. Besides, they would see that if they took up 
arms in his favour the whole brunt of the fighting would 
fall upon them, for Cabul could render them no real assist- 
ance. Th^ are very shifty gentlemen, and though they 
may make a show of force at first, it would probably be 
only for the purpose of securing advantageous terms for 
themselves." 

"I saw diem when I was at Candahar," Angus said, 
"and t^ey, or at least one of them, questioned me closely; 
but supposing me to be e Persian just arrived from Herat, 
he naturally said nothing about a British invasion. His 
great anxiety was to know what the intentions and power 
of Russia and Persia were. No doubt the plana that were 
formed were entirely disconcerted by the Shah's retreat from 
before Herat. I saw no signs whatever of any gatherings 
of the Afghans, nor was the subject ever alluded to in 
the conversations I had with traders at the place where I 
lodged." 

At this moment a native officer cams in and said ihat 
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Sir Alexander desired to see Captains Arbuthnot and Jonsu 
Aa they buckled on their awords the latter said : " You have 
told tu about Herat, Mr. Campbell, and this evGning I hope 
yoii will tell US about your journey dovni," 

When the officers returned Angus found that Arbuthnot 
waa not mistaken aa to the probable work they would have 
to perform, for be was to accompany Major Todd the next 
morning with an escort of cavalry for Khelat. They were 
to see the Khan and arrange with him for supplies to bo 
sent to Dadur. Captain Jones was to remain there to sec 
that his promises were carried out, and Arbuthnot, unless 
he learned that a force from Candahar had arrived at 
Quettah, was to go on there and see to the collection of 
grain and cattle. 

" A squadron of cavalry is going forward to-morrow 
moruing, CampbeiL Four hundred labourers are going with 
it, and you are to be in special charge of half of them- Of 
course, they will have eight or ten headmen, but they will 
want looking after all the same. They are to dig wells at 
Bunihoree; the other half, under you, Macgregor, are to do 
the same thing at Meerpoor. It is a thousand pities it 
waa not done before, for the army is to begin its advance 
the day after to-morrow. However, you will gain a couple 
of days on them, and that is something. If you uieot Major 
Leech, who ia at work Improving the roads, you will, of 
course, report yourself to him, and he will doubtless be able 
to advise you as to the best place for the wells." 

Angus heard the news with much satisfaction. In the 
first place it meant active work, and in the second it would 
save him from the slow and toilsome march of the army, 
which would, he felt sure, be accompanied with enormous 
hardship. The four ofiicers dined together. Sir A. Bnrnos 
waa not present, aa he was dining with General Cotton ■ 
Ki. Macnoghten. After dinner Angus related his adn 
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tore &t Oandahar; how he evaded pursuit^ and his passage 
throug'li the paas. He had hardly finished when he was sent 
for to the general's tent. 

" I have just been telling General Cotton, Mr. Campbell," 
said Mr. Macnaghten, " that you arrived this morning from 
Candahar. He wishes to learn as much as yon can tell 
him of the state of the pass at present, and of the 
country between Dadur and this place. I told h'r" that 
I had not been able to find time to question you on these 
points." 

" In the first places" the general said, " what is the state 
of the Bolan!" 

"As I only travelled during the night I cannot tell you 
very much about it. The river is not high, and there b 
no difficulty whatever on that score. The ground is generally 
extremely rough, and covered not only with rounded boul- 
ders, but by rocka that will prove very trying to the feet 
of tho animals. We bandaged very thickly the hoofs of 
our horses to deaden the sound, and so saved them from 
being lamed, which they othcwiso would certainly have been. 
The bandages were of felt, and these were completely cut 
to pieces the first night. After that we cut up one of the 
water-skins I had with me, and we covered the felt with 
tho leather, but even this was cut to pieces, and had to 
be renewed tie next night. Although this is the general 
character of the pass, there arc places at which, by skirting 
the foot of the hills at pointa where the paas opens out — 
and the bills are not precipitous, although everywhere steep 
— it is possible for mounted men to go along at a fast 
walk, the stones being much smaller, and like, I should 
think, what I have heard of a sea-beach, though I never 
saw one, at least that I can remember." 

" Still, there were no insurmountable difficulties, Mr. 
Campben?" 
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"No, tar, Hiougii tliere were places where oertainlr not 
more than two laden camels could pass abreast" 

"Well, next aa to the conntTT between this place and 
Dadur. We know about it as far as the edge of Beloocbee 
Desert; what is it b^ond thatt Did 70U suffer from want 
of water)" 

" No, sir, at the villages where we stoppped there was 
always water; bat there were, as far as I saw, but a few 
small wells, which would seem to me very insufficient for 
the supply of an army and its train." 

" Well, we are going to dig more wells," Mr. Hacna^ten 
said rather impatiently. "If the water will run into three 
or four wells it would run into fifty. Now, about forage!" 

"There were small patches of cultivation round each of 
the villages; at Bhag' more than elsewhere, as it lies nearer 
to the foot of the hills; but at Meerpoor, Burahoree, and 
Rojhan I should not say there were more than twenty or 
thirty acres of cultivated land. At Bhag I woa strongly 
advised to take the road at tbo foot of the hills to Dun- 
deaver down to Larkhanna, and from there to follow the 
Indus up to Sukkar; but the guides said that I should be 
more likely to be troubled by the Beloochecs along that 
route, and as it was also twice as far I took the straight 
way here." 

" Thank you. We will not detain you any longer, Mr. 
Campbell, and we are obliged for the information that you 
have given us." 

Angus bowed and retired. He felt that Mr, Macnaghten 
was vexed that ho could not report better upon the chances 
of obtaining aufEcient supplies of forage and water. But 
he felt that it was clearly better that he should give, in the 
plainest terms, the true state of affairs, for when, as he was 
sure would be the case, there was immense suffering of men 
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end animals, the blame would fall upon Mm if lie lisd ginn 
B more hopeful account tbau the facta warranted. 

Sir A. Bumea sent for him on leaving the general's tent 

" You did quite right in not ^ving a rooe-coloured descrii^ 
tion of the state of things along the line of march, Mr, 
Campbell Of course neither Mr. Macnaghten nor General 
Cotton liked it. Neither of them, in fact, has the slightest 
idea of the troubles ahead of them, and both were inclined 
to view me as a pessimist. However, it will not matter to 
you very greatly whether MAcna^ten is pleased with you or 
not, because your reports will be sent in to me. This 
sort of work will not last very long. I have only under- 
taken it because Major Garden, General Cotton's quarter- 
master-general, has been taken ill. Major Craikie, the ad- 
jutant-general, will go forward with me the day after to- 
morrow to superintend matters generally. I hope by that 
time to have a thousand more men for well-digging. Major 
Leech has gone to Sebee to cut a dam there on the river 
Narec, which it is hoped will fill the small water-courses 
and greatly assist us. I have more fear about forage than 
water. You can dig wells and cut dams, but you can't 
gtet a crop to grow at a day's notice. However, we must hope 
for the best." 

The next morning at three o'clock Angus and Lieutenant 
Macgregor started with the laborours and an escort of fifty 
native cavalry. 

"I am very glad to be off, Campbell," Macgregor said. 
" It has been disheartening work for some time. Some- 
bow or other nothing has gone smoothly since we started. 
Of course I am only a sub, but certainly it seems to me 
that so far there has been an enormous amount of tin- 
necessary friction, and that the chiefs have not gone the 
ri^t way to work. I don't believe myself in this Shah 
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whom we are going to force upon tlie Afghans. Dost ] 
homed is worth n dozen of him, and no one who knows 
anything of the affaira of Afghanistan is able to under- 
Btand why Lord Auckland and Macnaghten and the reat 
of them should ever have conceived the idea of supplant- 
ing a man who has shown himself really desirous of our 
alliance and friendship, and who undoubtedly poaaeases the 
support of a majority of his countrymen, by one who 
has never shown any talent, who has no party whatever 
in Afghanistan, and is a member of a discredited and fallen 
family. 

" Still, that is their affair; but matters have been com- 
plicated by the manner in which the Emirs of Scinde have 
been treated. Instead of regarding them, as they have 
always shown themselves, as friendly to us, we have gone 
out of our way to render thom hostile, by the maimer in 
which we have, in absolute contradiction of the l^rms of 
their treaty with us, compelled them to furnish carriage, 
provisions, and money. Had they been a conquered country 
we could not have carried matters with a higher hand. It 
will be sure to lead to trouble some day, and certainly 
adds immensely to our difficulties. Now, the very fact that, 
in the days when he was for a short time ruler in Afgiian- 
istan, Soojah advanced all sorts of preposterous claims of 
suzerainty over a large portion of Scinde, was in itself a 
reason why. if we took the absurd step of placing him on 
the throne of Cabul, we should have advanced from Pesliawur 
through Jellalabad direct, instead of taking this roundabout 
journey through Scinde. Of course there would have been 
great difficulties in the Khyber, and we should have had 
to encounter fierce opposition from the hill- tribesmen, but 
that will have to be met in any case. And after installing 
Soojah at Cahul, we could have gradually extended his 
power— flr ours, for of course he would be hut a puppet in 
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our hands — through Ohuznee to Cuidahar. Of course 70a 
won't hear any talk like this amone the officere of tho 
Bombay or Bengal army. They know and care nothing 
about the matter. It is juat among the men who have been 
employed here in the north, and who know eomething about 
it, that there is any doubt as to the wisdom of the afiair. 
I know Bumea considers that the whole thing is a mistaka 
Colonel Pottinger, who, as our resident in Scinde, knows 
a great deal about the Afghans, says little, but I know 
that he disapproves of it; and so, I think, do all of us juniors, 
who have worked either under him, or with Bumes, or 
up in the Punjaub, and have, of course, always taken an 
interest in the afiFairs of Afghanistan, especially since Russian 
influence has become ao preponderant in Persia. Well, we 
can only hope for tho beat, and do our best in our own 
little way. Thank goodness, whatever comes of it, wo have 
no responsibility in the affair." 

"I really know very little about it," Angus said; "but 
I do know that it will be a terrible business getting the 
army to Quettah, and that directly it was determined to 
come this way arrangements should have been made to dig 
sufficient wells to ensure a supply of water at every watering- 
place, and to collect stores of forage and grain. I really 
don't see how it is to bo done now. From all that I could 
hear as I came down, there will be a lot of trouble with the 
Beloochees." 

The difficulties of the advance had already been felt. 
Great numbers of camels had died between Sukkar and 
Shikarpore, and those that accompanied the party of well- 
diggers were enfeebled, and looked as if they had accom- 
plished a long forced march instead of the strong and fresh 
animals one would exjKct to see setting out on such en 
enterprise. The first halting-place was Jagan. The next 
day they started at the same early hour and proceeded to 
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Joneedera. Here Hu? had passed hefonA &e Ixniiidary of 
the Scitide Ameera, and had entered the territory orer iriiich 
the Shan of Ehelat held nominal aathorlty. At thia place 
there was a small mud fort, outside of ^111011 straw had 
. been collected for the use of the cavalry, and to gaard 
this a small party of Shah Soojah's troops had been posted. 
These, however, had been attacked and driven off 1^ a 
Beloochee band, and the straw carried away. However, 
tiiere was suffici^it water in the wdls for the men and 
animals. 

The next day's march was a long one, but at Bojhan a 
certain amount of forage bad been collected, and there 
was a fair supply of water. The country so far had been 
barren, with occasional bushes, but beyond Bojhan they had 
nothing but an absolutely flat surface of sand, without a 
blade of grass or a buah to break the level expanse; across 
this desert the party toiled on for twenty-seven miles. A 
little water was carried by the camels, but this aupply was 
soon exhausted, and with parched Itps and throats the men 
plodded on, knowing' that until the end of the journey no 
water could be obtained. Scarce a word was spoken during 
the painful journey. Passing over the ground as he came 
down at a canter, Angus had thought but little of it; he 
had done it in less than four hours, and there was no 
trouble from tho dust. It was very different now. It was 
fourteen hours from the time of starting before they reached 
Burshorcc. the mounted men having to accommodate their 
pace to that of the labourers, and tho dust rose in dense 
clouds. 

A part of the cavalry rode ahead, the rest some half a 
mile behind tho main body of the footmen. But before 
half the journey was done tHese began to straggle, and the 
dust had no time to settle before the horsemen came along. 
Fully half the labourers, indeed, threw themselvee down <» 
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the sand incapable of going farther, and 1^ there until the 
cool eveniof air revived them, and it was long after ntid- 
night before many of them reached Burahoree. Here a 
considerable number of wells had already been dug by the 
party under Major Leech, The water was muddy, and 
trickled in but slowly. Still it was water, and men and 
horsea drank it eagerly as fast as it could be brought up in 
buckets and emptied into troughs which had been erected. 
Although the village — a mere collection of native huts, 
Burrounded by a wall as a protection against the plundering 
Beloochees — offered a most uninviting prospect, Angus was 
well pleased that he had arrived at the end of his journey, 
and had not, like Macgregor, another day's march to per- 
form. The latter started as usual at three o'clock, and an 
hour later Angus, with some difficulty, roused his two hun- 
dred weary men and set thcra to work, promising them that 
if they laboured hard ho would allow them to rest during 
the heat of the day. Cheered by tlio promise, the labourers 
eet to work under their hoodmen. Each of these had 
charge of twenty workmen; these were divided into two 
gangs and worked wells close together. Angus had nothing 
to do save to exercise a sort of general superintendence. 
The soil became much more firm a few feet below the sur- 
face, and as the sides stood satisfoctorily it was not neces- 
sary to make the wells of any great depth. It was found 
that four men only could be employed on each, two working 
in the bottom and the others bringing up the earth with 
buckets and ropes, consequently, the number of the wells 
was largely increased. After three days of prodigious toil, 
water was reached in the majority of the wells, and by the 
end of the fourth day fifty had been added to those already 
dug. The liquid, however, oozed in but slowly, and when 
B well was emptied it was two or three hours before water 
oould again be drawn from it; thus although the amount 
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that could be obtained altogetlier was conmdBrable, it mt 
still wboUf insufficient for the supplf of aa Ktmj. Five- 
and-twenty of the native caralr; were kept conatantlr on 
tiie alert, for parties of plundering Beloochoes. bovHred 
round, and several of the well-diggera who, in Bpite of ordei% 
ventured to wander some distanoe away were robbed and 
killed. 

The next morning General Thackwell, with a bod; of 
cavalry, a small force of infantry, and some irregular faoiBSi 
rode into the place. He brou^t with him an order from 
Sir A. Bumes for Angus to accompany him. The wdl- 
diggers were to remain there and continue their woA. The 
general had intended to stop there for two or three day^ 
but finding that no forage could be procured, he started 
the next morning early and rode through Meerpoor to 
Oostar, a distance of twenty-seven miles, where, as had 
been reported by Major Leech, there was a small reservoir 
of water, and a store of straw and grass had been collected. 
Angus stopped for an hour at Meerpoor and had a talk with 
Macgrcgor, whose men had also accomplished a great deal 
of work, and who bewailed his fate at having to remain 
there instead of going forward with General ThackwelL 
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THB ADTANOB 

THE cutting of the dam of the Xaree did not afford so 
much aid as had been hoped for, for the thirsty soil 
absorbed the water almost as fast as it poured out, and 
it wae not until many days later that it began to fill the 
little irrigation canals at the villages thiou^ which the 
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army passed. After resting two days at OoBtar, the fores 
proceeded to Bhag, a town of some size. Hero veter was 
found in abundance, and grain in considerable quantities, 
and also a supply of carrots, vUch were eagerly purchased 
by the officers for the use of their horses. At the various 
places where tbey halted Angus acted as interpreter, and 
rode out with a small body of cavalry to villages at which 
they learned a certain amount of forage could be obtained. 

At Bhag, to his ^eat satisfaction. Sir Alexander Bumes 
joined the party. Ke had paid a visit to the Khan of 
Khelat, and obtained from him stringent orders to the head- 
men of villages and others to do all in their power to 
aid the army. The inhabitants were all to be set to work 
to dig the holes, for which they would receive pairmenta 
from the British. The Khan also promised to despatch to 
Dadur what supplies be could gather, but explained that 
unfortunately there was a much greater difficulty than usual 
in collecting provisions, as the previous season had been 
a very bad one, and in many parts of the country the 
villagers had not been able to gather sufficient for their own 
needs. As Angus had heard the same at Oandahar, at the 
village near Quettali, and from his guide, there could be no 
doubt that this excuse was a genuine one, and indeed the 
officers who had been engaged in Scinde and in the country 
bordering the Indus affirmed that the supplies obtainable 
there were also vastly smaller than had been anticipated. 

Throughout the nest week Angus was continually em- 
ployed in riding among the towns in the khanate, inter- 
viewing headmen, and expediting the despatch of convoys. 
lie was always accompanied by a troop of cavalry, for 
plundering parties of Beloochees were making their way 
on all sides towards the line followed by the army, where 
they murdered stragglers, captured lagging camels, and 
were eo bold that they ventured close to the outskirts of 
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the Tillages oocapied b; tlie Britiah oanqM, robbed ttia 
nativea of the moneTS paid them for forage or grain, and 
rendered it neceseaiy diat sreiy convoy should be protected 
by a conaideraUe escort. After a week of this work, Angus 
received orders to join the force that was gathering at 
Badur. During the last two days' march the difficulties 
with regard to water had disappeared. The villages had all 
been situated on the Bolan river, and little irrigation canals 
enabled the cultivation of a considerable tract of countiy to 
be carried on, which supplied forage in snfScient quantitr 
for the first division of the arm; which came along. 

Dadur, a town of some four thousand inhabitants, stands 
on the eastern branch of the Bolan river, whose banks were 
fringed with high reeds and groves of dwarf trees. The 
country round was well cultivated, and the fields were cov- 
ered with young crops of wheat and barley. Close to the 
town were gurdens, and the whole presented an agreeable 
appearance to the troops, who bad for nearly three weeks 
been painfully making their way across country which, even 
at its best points, was little more than a sandy desert. Hero 
Angus again met Sir Alexander Burncs, who bud been 
making the greatest eJTorts to accumulate supplies at the 
town, Ilis success, however, had been very small, nor had 
Major Leeeh, who was also at Dadur, been more fortunate. 
It had been reckoned that twenty days' supplies for the 
whole army would have been accumulated there, hut not 
more than sufiicieut for two or three days had been gathered, 
and General Cotton, on arriviug there with the Bengal 
army, decided that it was necessary for at least a portion of 
the army to advance without delay. 

Sir Alexander Bumes started at once with Major Cureton 
of the 16tb Lancers, with a troop of that regiment, three 
companies of the Native Infantry, and a strong party of 
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sappers and minera, to survey ihe pass up to Quettah. 
Usjor Leech was sent to Khelet to maintaiii a strong 
pressure upon tlie Khan, and it was still hoped that stores 
might be collected by tbe time the Bombay army came 
along. The report sent donn was satisfactory inasmuch as 
the physical difficulties of the journey were concerned. In 
spite of the fact that heavy rains had fallen, the river had 
not risen sufficiently to interfere seriously with the passage 
of troops and animals, and on the 16th of Uarch tbe 
Horse Artillery, 2nd Light Cavahy, the 13th Regiment of 
the line, and tiie 48th Native Infantry, started early in tbe 
morning, forded by torchlight the Bolan river, and at eight 
o'clock pitched their camp in the valley, where they were 
to rest for the day. 

The road had so far offered no difficulties, except that 
the river bad to be forded no fewer tbau eight times. The 
baggage animals which started at midnight bad already 
arrived, but tbo tents were pitched with some difficulty 
owing to the rocky nature of the ground, which necessitated 
tbe use of iron tent-pegs instead of the wooden ones previ- 
ously used. Fortunately, owing to the pause that hod been 
made by the advance parties at Dadur, and the abundance 
of succulent food tbey hud obtained there, the animals had 
recovered to a large extent from their previous fatigues 
and hardships, and tbe journey through tbe pass was accom- 
plished with less loss and suiTcring than had occurred dur- 
ing tbe march from Sukkur. Vast numbers of animala. bow- 
ever, died, and tbe troops, who had started full of life 
and strength, were sadly changed, many of them being 
utterly worn out and a mere shadow of their former selves. 
The rumour that had precipitated tho march by three 
weeks, upset all the transport arrangements, and caused so 
vast an amount of suffering, proved to he false — no for- 
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ward movement had beon made by the Candahsr prini 
And escept for some little trouble with the marsuditig 
lagers, the march waa entirely unopposed. 

Once in the Sliawl valley tbo fatigues of the army v 
over for the time, but in spite of the effnrts of Sir 
fiurnes and his assistants, only a very small amount of f( 
and forage bad been collected in readiness for 
small indeed waa the supply that it was necessary to pi 
both the troopa and native followers on reduced rations 
flour, rice, and ghee. Meat, however, was plentiful, 
proceedings of the Khan of Khelat were not of a character 
to inspire confidence in him. While protesting strongly his 
friendship for us, ho told our officers frankly that he 
certain Shah Soojah would not retain his position for a 
after the British troops marched away; that the whole ft 
ing of the country waa against him, and that altliough. 
he advanced with only a native army raised by himself, 
might have been accepted, the people would never submil 
to a sovereign thrust upon them by British bayonets. 

Opinions diSered much as to his sincerity. Those w] 
doubted it pointed to the fact, that although he was 
to have large stores of provisions at Khelul, he had scai 
sold any to our troops, and had failed in all his pronui 
in that direction. On the other hand. Sir A, Burnes 
tained that the stores of provisions spoken of did not exist; 
and that in any case, having no belief in the possibility of 
Bhflh Soojuh mniiit^ning himself, it waa but natural that 
he should hang back until he saw how matters went, for if 
he were to give any active aid to the British he would be 
considered a traitor by his countrjinen. and would imi 
his khanate and his life when our protection was withdrai 
from him. The question was never satisfactorily cleai 
np. Some of those who took part in the proceedings 
wrote on the subject regarded him as a very lU-osed man, 
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while others condidered the measures afterwards taken 
against him as being fully justified by his conduct. 

As it was absolutely necessary that food should be ob- 
tained, parties were sent into the villages and a rigorous 
search instituted, and in this way a considerable quantity 
of hidden grain was discovered. This was taken and paid 
for at the market price. In Quettah itself one very large 
store was found and taken up for the use of the army. 

The climate was pleasant, and in spite of reduced rations 
the men benefited by the halt, which was not without its 
excitement, for large bands of plunderers hovered round, at- 
tacks were frequently made upon parties going out with 
camels to graze, and expeditions to pimish the villages to 
which the marauders belonged were undertaken. At length 
General Sir John Keane, who was in command of the whole 
expedition, arrived at Quettah, to the satisfaction of the 
army, for it was thought that some decision must now be 
arrived at. It was evident to all that, unless something 
were done, famine would ere long stare them in the face. 
The European troops could indeed exist upon meat, but the 
native troops and camp followers, the greater portion of 
whom were not meat-eaters, were already in sore distress, 
the supply of grain and rice barely sufficing to keep life 
together. The hope was justified. As soon as the general 
arrived the heads of the departments were assembled and 
arrangements were made for an advance. The greater por- 
tion of the Bombay army arrived soon after their com- 
mander, and although the men were still weakened by priva- 
tion the army was in most respects perfectly capable of 
carrying out the work successfully. There was, however, 
one serious drawback which threatened to destroy their 
efficiency: the horses of the cavalry and artillery and the 
animals of the transport were so weakened by want of grain 
and hay that they were altogether unfit for hard work. 
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It waa apon tlw 7th of April that the miboj moved for- 
ward, seven weeks baring elapsed since they started from 
Shikarpore. The march to Caudahar waa Ions uid painful, 
several passes had to be traversed, food became more and 
more scarce, and hondreds of animals died daily. Belooches 
plunderers daring the first portion of the jonmey, and 
Afghan raiders during the second, hung along the line of 
march, murdering all who straggled, capturing camels, at 
times even threatening an attack in force. The; were able 
to do this, as oor caralr; horsee were so broken down that 
they could scarcely proceed beyond a walk. The Oandahar 
princes with a large following came ont to give battle; bnt 
Hajee Kluin Kakur, ooe of the leading chiefs, had been 
bribed by our political officers, and deserting, came into 
our camp with a large body of followers, and this so dis- 
heartened the princes, and excited bo much fear among them 
of further treachery, that tliey withdrew at once to Canda- 
har, and a few hours after their arrival there took the 
northern road. After immcnac suffering from want of water 
and food, the army entered the city on the 26th of April, 
Shah Soojah having gone an with Kajee Kakur and made a 
formal entry into the town two days previously, 

Angus had had little to do during the march from Quet- 
tah. The chances of obtaining forage or food at the deserted 
villages near the line of march were so small that Sir 
John Seano decided that it would be useless to endeavour 
to obtain anything there, especially as an officer leaving 
the main body had to be accompanied by a strong escort 
to protect him from the bands of marauders, and it waa 
deemed inadvisable to give the horses any work that could 
be avoided. Angus's own animal, being accustomed to the 
country, suffered less than those from the plains, and in 
order to spare it as much as possible, and keep it in such 
a condition that it would be fit for work were be ordered 
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to make any expedition, he generally walked by its aide 
the greater part of tlie day, preferring this, indeed, to 
sitting on horseback and moving at the anail'B pace necea- 
aitated by the difficultiea of the road and the bIow progreas 
of the weakened animals of the baggage train. Among 
these the mortality had been terrible, and one writer esti- 
mated that no fewer than thirty thousand transport animals 
died on the road between Sukkar and Candahar. 

Shah Soojah bad at first established himself in his camp 
outside the city, but two days after the arrival of the army 
he took up his abode at the palace. He waa accompanied 
by his own officials and by Macnaghten and Bumes and 
their asaiatants. 

"What are you smiling at, Campbell)" Lieutenant Mac- 
gregor, who had been his companion and tent-fellow since 
they left Dadur, asked as they rode together into the city. 

" I am thinking of the difference between my position 
in this procession, and the fact that I am going to take 
up my quarters in the palace, and the position I occupied 
when I was last here— a pretended trader, suspected and 
watched, and obliged to escape by night." 

" Yes, it is a change, certainly," Mocgregor said, " and 
one for the better, though, after what we have gone through 
and all we may have to go through before we leave this 
wretched country, 1 don't think it would be safe to assert 
that it is less dangerous now than it waa then. From the 
time we left Shikarporo till we arrived here three days ago, 
we have never had a decent meal, we have practically never 
had enough to eat, we have suffered horribly from thirst, wo 
have never dared to ride a hundred yards beyond the column 
or camp; we have lived, in fact, dogs' lives — not the life of 
a respectable dog in England, but of a starving cur in an 
Indian bazaar. We don't know much about the future; I 
don't suppose wo shall suffer from hunger and thirst as we 
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have doney but our dangers of other kinds will certainty not 
be abated. Eveiything looks smooth enough here. I d<m*i 
think there is any enthusiasm at all for Soojah, but there 
is no doubt that the princes were hated» and the people 
heartily glad to be rid of them. I fancy that we shall not 
have much difficulty in reaching CabuL Th^y say Qhucnee 
is a strong place, but we have taken scores of places in 
India that the natives considered impregnabla Still, con- 
sidering the way in which these marauding Afghans hover 
roimd us, I think we shall have a very uncomfortable time 
of it.'' 

As the soldiers were not at first allowed to enter the 
city, the merchants there speedily established a temporaxy 
bazaar outside the walls. Here vendors of rose-water, of 
sherbet, and of a drink concocted of the juice of fruits, 
took up their stalls. People from the country round brought 
in loads of lucerne, wheat, barley, wood, and chopped straw. 
Other merchants displayed posteens, pelisses made of sheep- 
skins, with the wool inside and embroidered outside with 
blue, red, and yellow thread; fowls, sheep, onions, milk, to- 
bacco, and spices were also on sale, and before long the 
horse-dealers of Herat brought down large numbers of good 
animals, which were eagerly bought up by officers who had 
lost their chargers. As soon as the soldiers were allowed tq 
enter the town they poured into it. Wheaten cakes, cooked 
meat, and mulberries tempted their appetite, and a little 
later plums and apricots were brought in in great pro- 
fusion. 

The scenes in the streets were very amusing. The British 
soldiers and Sepoys with their large variety of uniforms 
mingled with the people of the town and country round. 
Some of these wore long cloaks of chintz or woollen cloth, 
with large turbans; their hair, beards, and moustaches being 
allowed to grow very long, and the beards being dyed red. 
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Otben Tcore closely shaven, and dressed in jackets and 
trousers of blue linen, and tunica of brown cloth with long 
hanging sleeves, tbeir beads being protected b; akull-capa of 
various colours. 

With May the heat, which already had been great, be- 
came even more oppressive. Water was abundant, but the 
troops and camp followers were still on short rations of 
food. The price of grain was enormouslj high, and there 
was no chance of the magazines being replenished until the 
fields were ripe for harvest. 

It was not until nearly three weeks after possession waa 
taken of the capital that a force was despatched under 
Brigadier Sale in pursuit of the princes — a grievous mis- 
take; for Shah Soojah had entered Candabar on the day th«y 
left, and as they were greatly encumbered by their baggage 
train, the ladica of the harems, and a host of camp followers, 
they might easily have been overtaken; whereas, after their 
escape, they became the centre of intrigues against the 
Ameer. 

In Judo the harvest ripened, large quantities of grain 
were bought up by the commissariat, and preparations began 
for the advance to Cabul. Candahar was quiet and apathetic. 
So far no signs were visible of any enthusiasm for their 
new ruler amoug the people. Not only did none of the 
neighbouring chiefs come in to pay their allegiance, but 
the Shah's orders were everywhere disregarded. Marauding 
bands harassed and sometimes attacked convoys coming up; 
and even close to the city it was dangerous for the soldiers 
to move many hundred yards beyond the limits of their 
camps. The health of the troops was far from good. The 
plains of Candahar. fertile as they are, are unhealthy, as 
water can be found everywhere six or seven feet below the 
surface. The native troops suffered comparatively little, but 
the European soldiers were attacked by dysentery, jaun- 
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dice, and fever, and laige numbers were carried off by these 



At the end of June the necessary amount of grata waa 
accumulated by the arrival of a large caravan from Mool- 
tan. The army was now to cut itself entirely free from itsi 
former lines of supplies, and would have to depend solelj^'j 
upon the country for food, as the ever-increasing boldnea* 
of the Bcloochecs in the Bolan Pass, and of the Afghan 
marauders between Queltab and Oandahar, had made it im- 
possible for convoys, unless very strongly guarded, to make 
their way up. 

The advance hegan at two o'clock on the morning of the 
28th, and four hours later, after passing through a fertile 
district, the troops encamped at the villas of Eilla Axim. 
Here they obtained barley for their animals, and peasants 
from other villages brought iu a» abundance of chopped 
straw for the camels. At midnight the trumpet soundi 
and an hour later the army moved forward again i 
Eheil. Four days' further march brought ibem to Kelab-i 
Ghilzye, the chief town of the Ghikye tribes. Two 
hundred of their horsemen galloped away as the troops ap- 
proached. 

Marching ten miles a day, the army followed the vi 
of the Tumak, which afforded an ample supply of water ft 
all their needs. The country was mountainous and (!< 
late, the dreariness being only broken by small villages wil 
their orchards and patches of cultivated ground. Q 
brought in ia abundance. The force was now far above 
plain, the heat ceased to be oppressive even in the middle 
the day. and the mornings and evenings were deligbtfull; 
cool. Kevertheless, the number of sick increased, owing to 
the bad quality of the flour and the absence of vegetables. 
The country now became more thickly populated, little vil- 
lages, with the fortified dweUinga of their chiefs, beisfE 
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tbickl; scattered about. The hostile tribeamai followed the 
inardi on both flanka, and many ekirmiBheB took place; on 
one oocasioa the Ohilzye marauders made an attack on tl>e 
line of march, but were driven off with heavy loss. On tho 
17th a nej^ew of the Ameer rode in with fifteen followers. 
He had gone to Ohuznee with hia brother to aid in its 
defence, but suspicions being entertained by lllohummed 
Hyder, the governor, of their fidelity, hia brother was seized 
and put to death, and be himself only escaped a umilar 
fate by flight. 

As they approached Qhuznee, Sir Alexander Bumee said 
to Angus: "Mr. Campbell, I shall be glad if you will resume 
your Afghan costume and ride to-morrow at daybreak with 
a party of six of Hajee Khan Kakur's men, and ascertain 
whether the enemy are in strength outside the fortress and 
intend to oppose our approach. If they do, we shall leave 
the baggngc here under a strong guard and proceed to attack 
them. If they retire into the fortress, wo shall advance aa 
we have been doing, for possibly the siege may last some 
time, and it would be as well to take our ammunition and 
stores with us. Will you undertake that mission! I do not 
wish you, of course, to approach the enemy very closely. 
They wiU naturally take you for a party coming to join 
them, and will pay no attention to you. Half a mile will 
be near enough for you to go to the fortress. The disguise 
is only necessary because they too may have parties out, and 
should any come suddenly upon you, you would pass without 
suspicion or question; and indeed should you be stopped, 
your knowledge of the language is quite good enough to 
pass in any case. I have requested Hajee Khan to choose 
well-mounted men. We shall remain here to-morrow, and 
the general will send out a troop of cavalry to meet you on 
your return half-way between this and Qhuznee, so that 
ahould you be pursued, you will know that you will meet 
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with Buocour before goixig many miles. The fortnn itwlf 
is some twelve miles from this camp." 

''I will undertake it willingly. Sir Alexander.'' 

Accordingly on the following morning Angus set out. 
Azim asked leave to accompany him, but he refused. 

''Your horse is not a very fast one,'' he said. ^ It is a 
good beast, but we may have to ride for our lives, and you 
would soon be left behind. It is not a dangerous ei^iedi- 
tion, but in a country like this there is always the pos- 
sibility of a surprise.' 

After riding for two miles the fortress of Ghuznee was 
seen. It was situated on a high rock and surrounded by 
a wall of great height and strength, and was regarded by the 
Afghans as absolutely impregnable. As th^ approached, 
and could make out the strength of the fortifications, it 
seemed to Angus that, except by famine, it would be next 
to impossible to capture it. The general had left the few 
heavy cannon he had brought with him at Candahar because 
of the extreme difficulty of getting transport, and the light 
field-pieces could make but small impression indeed on these 
massive walls. When he approached within a mile he halted. 
There were no signs of any Afghan force in front of it. It 
was, of course, possible that they might sally out when they 
saw the army approaching, but at present there was nothing 
to show that they meant to do so. lie was about to turn, 
when he was suddenly seized from behind, and in a moment 
his hands were bound tigl^tly to his side by the sashes of 
two of his escort. The Afghans burst into a shout of tri- 
umph. 

"Infidel dog," one said, "did you think because Hajee 
Khan Kakur is a traitor that all his men are also. You 
came to see Ohuznee. You shall see the inside as well as 
the outside.' 
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£nga3 WBB brave, but a abndder ran throng turn aa he 
thought of the fate that awaited him. The Afghans never 
spared those who fell into their hands, and fortonate were 
those who were speedily killed, for in many caaee they were 
tortured before th^ were done to death. It had never oc- 
curred to him to doubt for a moment the good faith of 
the men who accompanied him; and jet, now he thon^^t 
over it, such a possibility should have been foreseen, sinoa 
there was no reason why the men should be traitors to their 
race, although for the moment they had obeyed their com- 
mander's orders and ridden with him into the British camp. 
They might even have remained faithful to him had not 
this opportunity of rejoining their countrymen preeented 
itself. Even in the midst of hia own deadly peril he was 
glad to think that, by his refusal to allow Azim to accom- 
pany him, he had saved him from the fate that awaited 
himself. 

He knew well that no entreaties would avail to soften 
the heart of the Afghan commander, and determined that, 
whatever came, he would maintain a firm countenance and 
meet his fate bravely. The gate of the fortress stood open. 
The men as they entered said a few words to the guards 
stationed there. 

"We were forced," they said, "to accompany the traitor 
Haj'ee Khan Kakur to the camp of the infidel, but we have 
taken the first opportunity to desert, and have brought with 
us this man, who is one of their officers, as a prisoner." 

"Why trouble to bring him as a prisoner?" 

" We thought that Hohummed Hydcr would like to ques- 
tion him, and are bringing him here to show that we are 
true men." 

Climbing a steep road, they entered a great courtyard. 
Here th^ dismounted, and their leader, a eub-o$cer, went 
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forward to the govemor'a hoiu^ followed hj two otLsn^ 
between whom Angus walked. The leader entsradt the othen 
remained outaide until he returned. 

"Follow me with the captive^" be uid, "IColnmuned 
Hyder will speak to him." 

A minute later Angus stood before the governor. He 
was seated on a divan, and several Other ohiefs of inqior- 
tance were standing or sitting round. 

" The; tell me," the governor said, " that 70a can ^eak 
our tongue t" 

" I can do bo," Angus said quiettp. 

"Where did you learn it?" 

"In Herat, where I fon^t during the sieg^ against the 
Persians." 

" And now you come hither as a spy? " 

" Not as a spy. I came here only to view the fortress 
from a distance." 

" Is it true that the ka£rs are bringing no big guns with 
themt" 

As the governor was doubtless well informed aa to the 
strength of the British army and the number of its guns, 
Angus felt that there could be no harm in answering the 
question. 

" They arc not," he said. 

"How do they intend to take Ohuznee? Will th^ fly 
over the walls or burrow through the rock I " the governor 
said BColHngly. "Are they madmen, who think they can 
tear down the walls of Ghuznee with their finger-nails?" 

"I know nothing of the plans of the general," Angus 
replied. " But the British have taken many strong places 
in India when it seemed that it could not be done." 

"They will not take Ohuznee. When the first shot is 
fired at its walls we will throw over to them your head and 
your limbs, to show that we despise them and mock their 
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foolish eSart Take him away, Yakoob. Do 700 aee him 
eafely bestowed." 

Angus was led to a cell in one of the turrets on the 
waU. His weapons had been taken from him when he was 
first captured, and when he reached the prison his arms 
were unbound by the leader of the band, who carried off 
the flaehea to the men to whom they belonged. A massive 
door was closed behind them, and Angus heard two heavy 
bolts shot — a proof that the tower was often used as a 
prison. Listening, he heard another door at the foot of 
the turret closed and bolted. The window was a mere 
loophole, but it commanded a view of the road by which ha 
had been brought up. The cell was circular in shape, and 
some ten feet in diameter; it was absolutely bare. AnguB 
stood for some little time looking through the loophole. It 
was three feet wide on the inner side, but narrowed to six 
inches at the outlet; the wall was more than two feet thick, 
and of solid stone. 

" It is evident that thei-e is no possibility of escape," he 
said aloud as he turned away from the loophole. "Even 
if I could widen the hole so to be able to creep through, 
there is a fall of a hundred feet or so; and there is nothing 
of which a rope could be made. I have my knife," he said, 
"fortunately they did not think of looking in my pockets; 
but though it has a good long blade, and I might at the end 
sell my life as dearly as possible, and force them to kill 
me, it can be of no earthly use bore, for there is nothing 
to cut except that rough plank in the corner, which was, I 
suppose, brought up for some purpose or other and for- 
gotten." 

The day passed slowly. Ko one came near him until, just 
as the sun was setting, two soldiers came in bringing a jug 
of water and some bread. Angus had little sleep that night. 
He dozed off occasionally, but the hardness of the stone 
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floor and the cold speedily roused him, and he was g^ 
indeed when daylight returned and the sun shone out. An 
hou7 later, when looking from his prison window, he per- 
ceived a party of horsemen. Long before he could dis- 
tinguish their figures he niadc sure that they were British 
troops, from the fact that two or three rode ahead, and the 
Teat, evidently an escort, in a close body behind ihem. 
They approached within muskct-shot. As soon as they did 
ao a fire of matchlocks broke out from the walla. They 
drew off a little, and then turned and rode o3. There was 
no doubt that they were a reconnoitring party, who had 
ridden forward to ascertain the best spot for an attack. 

Two hours later three regiments of infantry 
followed by a battery. The object of their approach was to 
discover whether Ghuznee was held in force, for reports 
reached the camp that the greater portion of the garri 
had retired. It answered its purpose, for the guns of lliiEi 
fortress opened fire, and for an hour there was an exchange 
of shot between them and the battery. The objet't of the 
reconnaissance being fuMlled, the British relumed to their' 
camp. Not until five o'clock was any further 
perceptible; then Angus saw a long dark lino nscendil 
the pass. On reaching its head the column made 
detour, bo as to keep beyond the range of the guns of the 
fortress, and then entered a rocky and difficult country to 
the east. As he knew that the gates had all been walled 
up with masonry with the exception of that through which 
the road from Oahul entered it, he had no doubt that it was 
intended to encamp on that side, thus cutting off the fortresa 
from relief by the army assembled under another of 
Ameer's sons, and at the same time preventing the flight 
the garrison. As long aa it was light the column was 
passing on — a long line of baggage waggons and nati' 
followers, guarded by bodies of troopa sgaiuBt ai;y sortie 
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Hiat might be made. During the night occasional shots 
were fired from the fortresa, and at various points of the 
plain and on the surrounding hills fires raised gave indica- 
tions of gatherings of tribesmen. 

It had indeed beea a painful and difficult march. Several 
streams and water-courses swollen b? rain had had to be 
crossed, but with enormoos exertions the whole force was 
established, and on the following morning tents were erect«d 
along the position chosen. Sir John Eeane, accompanied 
by General Cotton, ascended the heights, took a survey of 
the fortress, and decided upon the plan of attack. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon a body of Afghan horse suddenly 
attacked the camp in the rear, but were beaten oS by our 
own cavalry. Angus heard the outburst of firing, and con- 
cluded that the governor would ere long carry out his 
threat. lie had no idea what the commander-in-chief's plan 
was, but he felt certain that the attack when made would 
be sudden and sharp, and would be in the nature of a 
surprise, for in no other way did it seem possible that a 
force, however strong, could without artillery capture the 
place. In that case there was just a posibility that in the 
excitement of the moment his existence would be forgotten, 
■ " At any rate," he soid to himself, " I will do what I 
can to defer the moment of my execution. I don't suppose 
it will be of the smallest use, hut as I have nothing else 
to do, I will cut some wedges, and as soon as the attack 
begins in earnest I will jam them in round the door," 

For the rest of the day he occupied himself in cutting 
strips of wood ofi the plank and fashioning wedges, of 
which he made about four dozen, the work sufficing to keep 
his thoughts from dwelling upon his probable fate. He 
concealed all these in his clothes; then he cut off a stout 
piece of plank and fashioned it into the form of a short 
thick bat, with which to drive the wedges into their place. 
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Then he laid the plank in its place again, witb the titiUj- 
cut side Bgainat the wall, swept up the diips, and tiinw 
them out of the loophole. He thought it probable that Sir 
John Keane would attack without any delay, as it waa all- 
important to capture the citadel before the reliering army 
from Cabul and the forces of three or four great chiefs 
which were also in the neighbourhood could join hands and 
attack him in the rear, while the powerful gacrison eaUted 
out and fell upon him in front 
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JUST ra TIME 

THE plan of the British general for the capture of GhuE- 
nee was a bold one. He knew that his little guns 
could make no impression upon the walls, and that it would 
take weeks before it would be possible to effect a breach. 
His idea was to blow in the gate and to pour his troopa 
in throuf;h the opening. His plans were admirably laid. 
At midnight six companies of infantry established them- 
selves in the gardens to the right and left of the spot 
where the assaulting column were to take up their position, 
ready to advance as soon as the gate was blown in. Two 
hours later three companies of a native regiment made a 
detour and took up a position to the north of the fortress. 
The field artillery took up their post on a height. At three 
o'clock in the morning the infantry on the north opened a 
musketry fire. At the same moment the artillery on the 
hills began a brisk cannonade, while a camel battery directed 
its fire against the walls. The guns of the fortress at once 
replied, and the walls were fringed with the musketry fire. 
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It waa still an hour to daylight wlien Oaptain Tkompaon, 
of the Boyal Engineers, with a party of his men, crept 
forward to the gate, carrTing with them nine hundred pounds 
of gunpowder in twelve sacks. 

The movement was altogether unobserred b; the gar- 
rison, who had been taken completely by surprise by the 
sudden fire. The night had been exceptionally fayourable 
for the attempt. The wind blew so strongly that the tramp 
of the columns and the sound of the wheels of the guns 
failed to reach the ears of the sentries on the walls. When 
the £re broke out the Afghans at once burned numbers of 
blue lights to endeavour to obtain a clear view of the 
attacking force; but the light failed to pierce the darkness, 
and the fireworks burned but fitfully owing to the force of 
the gale. They therefore distributed themselves along the 
whole circuit of walls instead of concentrating upon the 
point where the attack was about to take place. 

The Engineers had done their work admirably. They 
crept silently along the causeway which afEorded a passage 
across the moat, and then up the steep ascent which led 
to the gate, unnoticed by those who manned the loopholes. 
Two minutes suificed to place the sacks in position. The 
fuse was then fired, an<l the party ran back to such cover 
as they could find. At this moment the Afghans lit a large 
and brilliant blue light immediately over the gate, but 
before they could obtain any idea of what was passing below 
the explosion took place. The gate was blown to pieces, and 
masses of masonry and fractured beams fell into the passage 
beyond. Then a bugle was sounded by the Engineers, and 
the storming party rushed down and crept into the dark, 
blocked-up passage. Here they were fiercely opposed. The 
Afghans had rallied almost instantly from their first sur- 
prise, and rushed down to defend the passage. A desperate 
struggle took place in the dark, but British valour was tri- 
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nmphant, and the fonr companies of the 2nd and 17th 1 
menta fought their way into the interior of the fortreea. 

Had they been at once supported bj the column behind 
them, conmianded by Brigadier-general Sale, the capture of 
Ghuenee would have been comparatively bloodless ; but as 
he was advancing he met one of the Engineer officers, who 
had been terribly bruised and injured by the explosion. , 
TJpon being questioned, the latter said that the gate had bO€au| 
blown in, but that the passage was blocked with the ruindl 
Ab in that case it would have been madness to advanoadfl 
the general ordered the retreat to be sounded. The call wafl 
heard by the leading companies, but not obeyed. InateaaB 
of the troops retreating, they halted irresolutely, rathe^^ 
than carry out an order the most unwelcome that can he 
given to British soldiers. Fortunately another Engineer 
officer soon came along and assured the brigadier that, al- 
though the passage was greatly blocked, the storming party 
had made their way through; whereupon the column at once 
rushed forward. The delay, however, had given the garrison 
time to rally, and large numbers had run down from 1 
wall to take part in the fight. Many, however, despairmi 
of successful resistance now that their assailants had i 
their way into the town, allowed the storming party to pat 
end then attempted to escape through the gateway. But a 
they did so. General Sale with the head of his column 
and another desperate fight took place among the ruins t 
the gate. 

The general himself was cut down, and his assailant f 
deavoured to complete his work. Sale succeeded in grai^^ 
ing his sword hand, but, weakened by his wound, must have 
been overpowered had not an officer nm up and severely 
wounded the Afghan. The struggle continued, but the gen- 
eral managed to gain his feet and cut down his assatlanbj 

The column was a long time in passing over the heap « 
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rains, con furtlier encumbered by woimded and dead. As 
BOOH as they had entered, the reserre, who had been suffering 
from the fire of the Aferhans Btill on the walls, followed 
them, and while Qeneral Sale's division ascended the steep 
path that led to the citadel, which rose far above the rest 
of the fortress, the reserve hegaa the work of clearing out 
the Afghans from ^e houses. Large numbers of Afghans 
had taken refuge here as the troops entered, and these, rush- 
ing out, flung themselves upon the troops with the fur? of 
despair. Many of these who had first entered, exhausted by 
their exertions, were with the wounded sitting in the court- 
yard at the foot of the citadeL Upon these the fanatics 
i-usbed, cutting and slashing with their keen tulwars alike 
at the soldiers who started to their feet, the wounded on the 
ground, and their own horses, who, mad with terror, were 
galloping wildly over the courtyard, A series of desperate 
hand-to-hand conflicts were waged until the last of the 
Afghans were shot or bayoneted. The walls were cleared 
with little difficulty, but many soldiers were shot as they 
passed through the narrow streets of the native town. All 
resistance ceased at a quarter past five. Thus in two hours 
and a quarter after the first shot was fired, a fortress deemed 
impregnable and garrisoned by three thousand five hundred 
men was captured. 

Ghuznee had been provisioned for six months, and so 
certain was Mohummed Ilyder of the ability of the place to 
hold out that he had brought with him all the ladies of his 
zenana. In spite of the desperate nature of the ■fighting', 
not one of the Afghans who surrendered was injured, nor 
was the slightest insult ofTercd to the ladies of the zenana 
or the women in the native town. The troops who had 
ascended to the citadel found the gates open, the Afghan 
prince having lost all hope na soon as he found the lower 
fortress in possession of the British. He was found hiding 
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in diaguise, and waa brought before Sbob Soojah. 
latter maenaDimoualj said to him : " What haa been has 
been; you have deserved evil at my hands, but you have 
tJiis day behaved like a brave man. I forgive thoe 
past; go in peace." The young prince was then lianded 01 
to Sir Alexander Bumea for safe custody. 

The success had been cheaply purchased. Only BevenI 
non-commisaioned officers and privates had been killed, 
eighteen officers and a hundred and forty-seven men wounded. 
Of the Afghans, five hundred and fourteen bodies wevBi 
buried nest day; more than a hundred fugitives were killed' 
outside the walls; upwards of a tliousand horses, a greati 
number of camels and mules, vast quantitiea of provisioiu,' 
ammunition, and arms fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
together with more than fifteen hundred prisoners. Over a 
thousand made their escape. 

At the first outburst of firing Angus had sprung to his 
ieet; aa the fight iucreased in fury he was certain that a 
night attack was in progress, and he at once proceeded to 
drive in the wedgea he had prepared. Just as ho had com- 
pleted this he heard the dull roar of the explosion, followed 
by loud and excited shouts, but the noise of the gale pre- 
vented him from catching the words. lie bad no doubl 
however, that either the gate had been blown in or that 
inine had been driven into the wall, and that the exploaii 
of an immense charge of powder had effected a breai 
Then came the sound of a heavy and continuous rattle of 
musketry. The cannon of the fortress opened fire, while 
those of the besiegers answered. By the occasional fall <rf 
masses of masonry, and the screams of women, he bad 
doubt that the British artillery were now directing th( 
fire against the citadel, in order to add to the coofusii 
among the defenders of the fortress. 
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Presently he beard a rush of feet np the staircase, then the 
bolts of the door were pulled back, and a yell of rage and 
surprise arose as the door did oot yield to the push against 
it. The staircase was a very narrow one, and but one 
person could mount at a time. As it terminated at the 
door, one man only could use bis streugtb against it, and 
Angus felt perfectly sure that it would need a much greater 
pressure than this to force it open. He had already propped 
the plank against it, and stood with his foot at the lower 
end to prevent it from slipping. The man next to the door, 
finding that it did not yield, began to hammer with the 
bilt of his sword, but soon desisted, finding that bis blows 
did not even shake it. There was a confused sound of talk- 
ing, and then silence for a few minutes; then there was a 
renewed noise, and a heavy blow was struck at the door. 
Evidently a large block of wood had been brought up; but 
ibis did not greatly alarm Angus. The staircase was a cir- 
cular one, and at most but two men could work the batter- 
ing-ram, which on account of the confined space was neces- 
sarily short. 

This proving unsucessful, there was again silence. After 
an interval came blows of a sharper sound, an axe of some 
sort was being used. During the lulls of the wind the sounds 
of the struggle below could bo plainly heard, and as it 
was now dawn Angus could have seen what was going on 
had not the loophole been on the opposite side, but from 
the sharpness of the sound he had no doubt that the firing 
was in the courtyard, and that his countrymen had effected 
an entrance. The chopping went on regularly. The door 
was thick and strong, and it was half an hour before the 
edge of the axe first showed through it; another five minutes 
and a hole a foot wide appeared some four feet from the 
ground. At this rate it would be some time before an 
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lening large enougli for a man to pass tlirougb could b^ 
made. He took down the prop, aud thrust it suddealf witS 
all hia force through the hole, atrikisf; the man wbo wafl 
vielding the ase fuU in the face. ■ 

There waa a terrible cry, mingled vith jella of rage franfl 
the others- Presently a pistol was thrust through the hola 
and fired; he had expected this, and had stood buck. Agai^| 
and again shots were fired. It was evident that there wos'a 
an unwillingness on the part of hia assailants to try Uis J 
axe again. Presently he heard a shout from below. TtiA I 
words came up distinctly, " Mohummed Hyder'a onlera nrs i 
that the attack is to cease," and Angus felt that ho waa saved. \ 
The prince, indeed, seeing that all was lost, had sent ui 
officer in great haste to put a stop to the attack on hi^J 
prisoner's cell. He no longer thought of carrying otit liisl 
former intentions. The British army was not after all aid 
impotent enemy to be insulted, but a victorious one to bflfl 
appeased, and as soon as he wns informed of the attacln 
on his prisoner's cell he had sent off to put a stop to it. I^| 
had not been made by hia orders, but was the act of thorl 
soldiers on the wall near it, who, seeing Hist the Briti^ i 
had entered, bad dotcrmined to take vengeance upon tbo ' 
captive. ■ 

A few minutes later Angus heard the triumphant cheenl 
of the troops as they poured in through the open gate o{9 
the citadeL I 

It waa another hour before the contest in the courtyard! 
below and on the walla of the fortress came to aii end,! 
Shortly afterwards he heard steps approaching, and througlLfl 
the hole in the door saw a British officer coming up IhaM 
Btair; behind him was Azim. ■ 

" I am glad Indeed to see you, Campbell," the officer said,! 
as he caught eight of his face. "We Lad all givou you up as I 
dead when we found that none of your escort came back; I 
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but your boy, on questioning the priaoneis, found out that 
you were confined here, and came at once to tell me. I 
see by the state of the door that you have been stondin^r a 
si%e. Are you uninjured?" 

" Yea, my rascally troops seized me suddenly and brought 
me here. I will tell you about it aa soon as I have unfas- 
tened the door." 

"It is the first time I ever heard of a prison door having 
bolts on the insida" 

" They are not bolta, as you will see directly." 

It took some minutes to get all the wedges out 3[ac- 
gregor then entered and shook Angus warmly by the hand, 
while Azint threw himself on his knees, and seizing his 
muster's hand kissed it again and again, tears of joy stream- 
ing; down his cheeks. 

"Where in the world did you get these wedges!" Mac- 
gregor asked. 

" I cut them out of this plank. It took me all day 
yesterday to make them and this mallet. How the plank 
came here I don't know, but it certainly saved my life." 

" That and your wits, Campbell. It was a capital idea, 
first-rate. I sec there is blood on the staircase." 

" The plank came in useful again. I used it as a batter- 
ing-ram on the fellow who was chopping, and aa I caught 
him full in the face, the blood is accounted for. As you see 
by the opposite wall, they fired a few shots through the hole 
afterwards, but of course I took good care to be out of the 

" Well, come along. Sir Alexander baa been asking about 
you, but could get no information, and it might have beeu 
some time before you wore set free had it not been for your 
boy." 

On going down into the body of the citadel, Angus was 
most warmly greeted by Sir Alexander Burnes and the other 
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officers who know him, for all supposed that he had been 


murdered. He explained to hla chief whf hia life had been 


glared. 


" You had a narrow escape indeed," tlie latter said. " for 


I have no doU*"* mViatmrm- tViot 


the Afghan would have 


carried out hia threat i 1 


(ed in a r^ular way. It 


is quite in accordanr 


barbarous customs. But 


I certainly wonder 


not kill you when wQ 


entered the fortresa." 




ilocgregor then t i 


it in whicli Angus hod 


converted his little <: i 


■t, and had resisted sue- 


ceoBfullj the 


attacks m«i 





"A very narrow escape indeed, Mr. Campbell," Sir Alex- 
ander Bumes said. " It was fortunate indeed that that 
piece of wood had been left in the cell; but the idea of 
cutting wedges from it and fastening the door would not 
have occurred to everyone. It was a most happy thought, 
and certainly was tlie means of saving your life. It was a 
treacherous business indeed of Ilajee Khan Kakur, for I 
have no doubt that be was the concocter of the plot. He 
has given us the strongest grounds for suspicion ever since 
we left Candahar, and has continually been making excuses 
for lagging behind. We have strong reason for believing 
that if we had failed here, he would at once have turned 
against us." 

"I do not think he knew of this, sir. When I was seixed, 
the trooper said. ' Do you think that because our chief is a 
traitor we are traitors too)'" 

" These fellows are very crafty, Mr. Campbell, and Hajee 
has a special reputation that way, having before now turned 
traitor in spite of promises and vows. He may very well 
have instructed one of his men to say this, in order that if, 
contrary to all probability, you ever rejoined the army, he 
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himself might he shielded by your repeating this speech. 
Wo have never put any trust in him since he joined us, 
though of course it was politic to seem to do so, as other 
chiefs might follow his example. He was questioned very 
sharply as to the orders he had given his men when you 
did not return that afternoon. Of course he swore by the 
Prophet that he had chosen men in whom he had the 
greatest confidence, which was, I have no doubt, true. How- 
ever, as it was possible that you and they might have fallen 
into an ambush, the matter was dropped for the time. But 
our suspicions gained ground when, as we came up here, 
no signs of a fight were discovered, no bodies either of men 
or horses, and I intended to reopen the matter as soon as 
things were a little settled down. Well, I can assure you I 
am heartily glad to see you back again safe and sound, and 
I shall not fail to report the matter to Sir John Keane, and 
tell him how cleverly you escaped the fate intended for 
you." 

The army remained for a week at Ghuznee while prepara- 
tions were being made for converting the fortress into a 
base from which further operations could be carried on. It 
was thought well to pause, so that the full effects of the 
disaster might be felt throughout the country before the ad- 
vance began again. The fall of Ghuznee had indeed entirely 
disarranged the plan of campaign that had been decided 
upon by Dost Mahomed. The fortress had been provisioned 
for six months, and it was confidently believed that it could 
resist all attacks for that time. With the approach of 
winter, the position of a besieging army would be desperate. 
The cold would be intense, they would be surrounded on all 
sides by swarms of fierce tribesmen, would be unable to 
obtain provisions in the country round, and must either 
retire through the passes they had ascended, to Candahar, 
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or bo ftnved by famine to aurrender. In the former case, 
the disaster tliat afterwards occurred in endeavouring to 
retire froin Cnbul would probably have befallen them. 

This plan was entirely brought to naught by the fall of 
Ohuznee, and six days later the brother of Dost Mahomed 
arrired iii camp with an offer from the Ameer to surrender 
the goyamment to Shah Soojah, on condition that ho him- 
self ahould, as the head of the Barukzyes, fill the hereditary 
office of wuzeer, or prime minister. As this would have 
placed the whole power of the state in his bonds, the offer 
was refused, and on the 31et of July the army resumed Us 
march. After three days' march, ilicy Ifarned that the Kuz- 
silbashes had mutinied. This body of troops were of Persian 
descent, and had for very many years formed an important 
part of the military power of Cabul, and held a position 
similar to that of the Janizaries of Constantinople and the 
Mamelukes of Egypt. Under but very slight control, they 
were constantly causing trouble by tbeir insolence and ex- 
actions, and they now showed that they entertained no feel- 
ing either of loyalty or gratitude towards the dynasty which 
they served. 

In spite of the exhortations of the Ameer, they insisted 
upon bis granting them a discharge from his service, and 
as it was evident that the news from Qbuznee had so much 
dispirited the whole army that no reliance whatever could 
be placed on their fidelity, the unfortunate monarch was 
obliged to allow the Euzzilbashes to disband, and the rest 
of the army to disperse, and to take to the mountains as 
a fugitive, accompanied only by a small party of personal 
followers. A force was at once sent in pursuit of him; but 
as the following of the traitor, Hajee Ehan, formed the 
principal part of this force, the double-faced chief, who 
desired to make himself safe whatever turn affairs might 
take, so contrived tliat Dost Mahomed and his part? were 
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not overtaken. In the meantime the main force marched 
forward to Cabul wholly unopposed. Twenty-two guns were 
found abandoned at the spot where the Ameer's army had 
dispersed. These, placed in a strong defile, and supported 
by a large force of tribesmen, might have long resisted our 
advance had the Kuzzilbashes and other Afghan horsemen 
swept round on our rear, and although British valour might 
have finally succeeded, it could only have been after a terrible 
struggle. But now the Ameer was a fugitive, the guns were 
in our hands, the Kuzzilbashes and native tribesmen had 
come in to salute their new ruler, and nothing remained but 
to enter the capital in triumph. 

The entry took place on the 7th of August. The cere- 
mony was an imposing one. Shah Soojah, after an exile 
of thirty years, rode at the head of the cortege, on a white 
charger with golden trappings. He wore a jewelled coronet, 
his arms and garments were ornamented with precious stones, 
and his waist encircled with a broad girdle of gold en- 
crusted with rubies and emeralds. Accompanying him were 
the commander-in-chief, and Mr. Macnaghten and Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, who were in full diplomatic dress. Two of 
the Shah's sons and a few of the principal chiefs rode be- 
hind him with a number of staff officers in full uniform. 
Following him came the army that had performed so long 
and difficult a march to place him on his throne. The sur- 
rounding country traversed was rich and fertile in the ex- 
treme, and almost covered with orchards of peaches and 
other fruits; under these crops of all sorts grew luxuriantly. 
On the eminences commanding the plain immense numbers 
of tribesmen assembled to witness the martial display. 

On entering the city, the victors found the inhabitants 
clustered in the streets through which they passed to the 
royal residence in the Bala Hissar, a great citadel situated 
on a hill commanding the town, and so strongly fortified that 
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it would have been difficult to capture it unleoB hj tlie 
aid of a regular si^ge train. The aspect of the inhabitants 
was x>erfectly peaceful; there were no shouts or exclama- 
tions of enthusiasm, but it was evident from the expression 
of satisfaction on their faces that the majority were well 
satisfied with the termination of the rule of the Baruki^esy 
whose exactions had pressed heavily ui>on them. 

Dost Mahomed himself was popular. He was afiFable and 
kindly in disposition; his decisions on all matters brought 
before him were just and fair; he was accessible to all 
having complaints to bring before him; and had he possessed 
a body of trustworthy infantry to overawe the marauding 
Kuzzilbashes and the semi-independent chiefs, there can be 
no doubt that his rule would have been a wise and beneficial 
one. Shah Soojah was the reverse of his rival. Haughty 
and arrogant, he regarded and treated with contempt his 
new subjects, seldom granted audience, or troubled himself 
in any way with their affairs, rarely went abroad, and re- 
mained in almost constant seclusion in his palace. 

The shops of Cabul excited the admiration of the officers 
and men of the British force. Probably nowhere else in 
the world could such a display of fruit have been collected. 
Here were piles of peaches equal to the finest product of 
English hothouses, grapes of five varieties, rosy apples, 
juicy i)cars, several delicious kinds of melons, almonds, 
pistachio nuts, walnuts, quinces, cherrias, and red and white 
mulberries, and vegetables of all kinds. The butchers' shops 
were cleanly and well arranged; there were public ovens, 
in which loaves, and the cakes of which the Afghans are 
extremely fond, were baking when the force entered. In 
the potters' shops were jars and drinking vessels of all 
kinds; Afghan, Persian, and Russian cloths, cloaks, furs of 
many kinds, sets of china and Dresden porcelain in the 
shops of the wealthier traders; and behind these open shops 
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were inner apartments with very fine and costly shawla, 
silksy precious stones, valuable carpets, and tea imx)orted 
by way of Bokhara. Conspicuous were the shops of manu* 
facturers of swords and daggers, and makers of scabbards 
and belts, shields and chain armour, and even of book- 
binders, who manufactured covers for manuscript copies of 
Persian poems and stories. Unfortunately for the moral of 
the army, there were also manufactories of spirits. Since 
leaving Candahar no spirit rations had been served out, and 
the troops had greatly benefited in health during their ardu- 
ous work by the privation, but the power to purchase vile 
spirits at a very low price now tempted many into drinking 
to intoxication, and lowered at once their health and dis- 
cipline. 

Mr. Macnaghten and his staff had a fine building in the 
Bala Hissar allotted to them. Sir Alexander Bumes with 
his assistants occupied a house in the city. The position of 
Burnes was an unsatisfactory one. lie had a right to 
expect that after his previous residence in Cabul he would 
be appointed British resident there, and he had only ac- 
cepted a secondary position upon the understanding that 
Macnaghten's appointment was a temporary one. He had 
on the way up rendered much valuable assistance, but he 
had no strictly defined duties. His opinion was seldom 
asked, and if given, was wholly disregarded. For this he 
was himself somewhat to blame. His temperament was a 
changeable one. At times he was full of enthusiasm and 
saw everything in the rosiest light; at other times he was 
depressed and despondent, and came to be regarded as a 
prophet of evil. Having no serious work to occupy his mind, 
he worried over trifles, exaggerated the importance of the 
bazaar rumours, and was often filled with the gloomiest 
anticipations. 

The war had been undertaken altogether in opposition to 
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hia advice. He had been most favourably imprcsaed wil 
Dost Jtfahomed, and his remoikatranccs agaiuBt the attempt 
to force Shah Soojah on the Afghans hod bfeo so strong and 
peraistimt, that the homo governnieut, in defending them- 
eelyes from the public indignation excited by subsequest. 
disaster, even went the length of suppressing 
despatches and garbling others, after he was no longer alire 
to proclaim the falsification. 

Once at Cabul, his opportunities for doing useful serviee 
came to an end. Macnaghtcn, who was always sanguine to 
an extent that, in the light of subsequent ei 
to border on insanity, was all-powerful with the new Am( 
The expression of any opinion which ran counter to hia 
was in the highest degree distasteful to him, and it 
only in negotiations for the supply of the troops, and 
the petty chiefs, that Burnes and hia staff found any 
ployment. 

Although Pushtoo was the language of the country-people 
who came in with goods, the inhabitants of Cabul almost 
universally apoko Persian, and Angus Campbell and Azim 
found themselves quite at home among them. 

On the 3rd of September, a force under Colonel Wai 
which had advanced through the Khyber Pass, arrived 
Cabul. It was a mixed body composed principally of 
Pathans and Sikhs. It had met with comparatively small 
resistance, but had rendered valuable service, as a large force 
had been detached from Dost Mahomed's army to oppow 
its advance, and thus greatly weakened the army with whii 
the Ameer had intended to meet the British advance fi 
Candahar. The Afghan force had been recalled in haste 
after the news of the fall of Ghuznee, but had not arrived 
until after the disbandmcnt of the Ameer's army and hi 
flight to the Bamian Pass, when it had also broken up. ai 
Wade was therefore able to reach Cabul without opposiUi 
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It wa3 now necessary to decide what should be done with 
the army of occupation. Macnaghten was pressing by a 
constant succession of letters that large reinforcements 
should be sent up in order to win back for Shah Soojah the 
territories that had once formed part of the Afghan empire. 
He urged that in order to check Russian aggression an army 
should not only occupy Herat, but should extend its opera- 
tions until it became paramount at Bokhara; while, on the 
other hand, Peshawur and the territory wrested from Afghan- 
istan by the Sikhs should be reconquered, and the Sikh 
nation, which was becoming more and more hostile to us, 
shoiild be brought into subjection. But fortunately Lord 
Auckland, now freed from the pernicious influence of Mac- 
naghten and surrounded by discreet counsellors, was by no 
means disposed to turn a favourable ear to these fantastic 
projects. The cost of the army of occupation was a heavy 
drain on the revenue of India, and so far from any assist- 
ance being rendered by Afghanistan, Shah Soojah was con- 
stantly clamouring for subsidies to enable him to maintain 
his position. The absence of so many troops was also much 
felt in India, for they were greatly needed on the frontiers 
of the Beloochees as well as those of the Sikhs. Macnaghten 
had so persistently asserted that Shah Soojah was personally 
popular with the Afghans, that it was decided that only a 
comparatively small force was needed to uphold his author- 
ity in case Dost Mahomed should make an effort to recover 
his throne, and orders were given that the greater portion 
of the Bombay army should march down through the Kojuk 
and Bolan Passes, and most of the Bengal troops through 
the Khyber, leaving some six regiments, with a proportion 
of artillery, at Cabul, with garrisons at Ghuznee, Candahar, 
Quettah, and Jellalabad. 

Macnaghten in vain remonstrated and entreated. It was 
settled that the movement should begin at the end of Sep- 
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tember, bo that the troops could regmia tbe plaini before 
winter aet in in eaioaat. Sqitanher poHed qaistly. The 
climate at this time was perfect, and the troppa enjoTed the 
rest, with the abundance of fmit and Tegetablee. Tbera 
were reriews and races. Shah Soojah eatabliahed an order 
of knighthood, and held a grand durbar, at which the princi- 
pal officers were invested, with great oeremonr, with the 
insignia of the new order. On the 16th of die month the 
Bombay column started on its Tnmfti, bat news having been 
brought down from the force that had occupied the Bamian 
Pass, that Dost Mahomed was collecting a formidable arm;, 
the authorities were indnoed to Tn-'T'tJ'iTi a great portion 
of the Bengal force round CabuL Great difficulties arose 
with reference to provisioning these troops throu^ the 
winter. Thoro was abundant aeconunodation for them in the 
Bala Hissar and its citadel, but Shah Soojah stronglj ob- 
jected to the presence of a large body of troopa there. Mac- 
naghten, with liis usual wcakneas, gave way. 

On the 15tb of October Sir John Keane, with that portion 
of tho Bengal force that waa to rctum, set out. The Ameer 
left two days Inter, to spend the winter in the more genial 
climate of Jcllalabad. and Macnaghten accompanied him. 
Sanguine as he was, he could not help feeling uneasy at 
the situation. The British occupation had greatly benefited 
the merchants and traders, the farmers and cultivators of 
Cabul, but it had seriously injured the poorer portion of 
the community. Tho natural result of so large an army, well 
supplied with money, being stationed in the city, was to 
raise the price of all articles of consumption prodigiously. 
and to cause wide-spread discontent. The esnetions of the 
native tax-collectors pressed heavily upon all the tribesmen. 
The British officers, by tho terms of the treaty with Shah 
Soojah, were unable to interofcre in any way with the in- 
ternal affairs of the country; but when the natives revolted 
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against the unjust exactions it was they who were called 
upon to suppress them, consequently the infidel 8upi)orters 
of the Ameer hecame more and more hated hy the people, 
and it was soon dangerous for them to go beyond the limits 
of their camps. The Ameer himself resented the state of 
subjection in which he considered that he was held, though 
he could not dispense with British bayonets and British 
money. Macnaghten left behind him experienced adminis- 
trators. Bumes, Conolly, Leech, Todd, and Lord had all 
long acquaintance with the country, and if anyone could, 
under such circumstances, have reconciled the country to 
foreign occupation, they would have done so. 



CHAPTER X 

A MISSION 



i^T WISH that we had trustworthy news of what Dost 
A Mahomed is doing," Sir Alexander Bumes said one 
morning when he and his assistants were talking over the 
work for the day. " Of course one hears from the Hindoo 
merchants what rumours are circulating, but these are so 
contradictory that they are not to be relied upon. One 
day it is said that Dost has retired to Bokhara, another 
that he has already gathered a formidable force. It is 
certain that if he does not recross the Bamian soon he will 
not give us any trouble till the spring, for I doubt whether 
even the Afghans, hardy as they are, could traverse the 
passes when winter has fairly set in. Still, it would be 
very useful to us to obtain some sort of inkling as to what 
his movements and intentions are. He may intend to make 
a bold stroke to recover his kingdom, he may wait until 
(mSOT) I. 
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there is a popular risiug here. In the first case, our fort 
here must be maintained at the present strengtli, and it 
would be well to warn Lord Auckland aa soon as poadble 
that next spring its alrength must be increased rather than. 
diminished. If, on the other hand. Dost depends upon 
rising here rather tliau upon any force ho may hii 
gather, there will be no occasion for more troops than 
have, for these should suffice to crush any tribal rising." 

" I should be happy to undertake the 
would confide it to me, sir," Angus said. " I travelled 
a Persian without exciting suspicion, and I can do the 
a^ain. I might obtain a couple of horso-loads of Indian 
silk and cashmere goods, and travel as a Persian trader who 
has been settled here, but who, fearing that fresh dis- 
turbances might oecur, had decided to make a trip himself 
to Bokhara with a view of establishing himself there. I 
see all trade is at present at a stand-still, as the 
traders dare not venture down here. The fact that I 
also speak Pushtoo will, of course, be an advantage, 
would seem to show that I had, as I gave out, resided 
for some time." 

" It would be a dangerous enterprise, Mr. CampbeU." 

"There would bo a certain amount of danger in it, 
but not, it seems to me, excessive — not more than I met 
my journey from Herat. There is danger, as you hai 
frequently said, even here; and at any rate, I am ready 
take all risks if you think that the mission would be 
utility." 

"That it would certainly be, and I admit that no 
would be more likely to carry it to a successful conclusion, 
but 1 fear that it would be impossible for you to return 
before the spring." 

"I do not think that I could return across the moun- 
tains, but I might dispose of my goods to the Turkomans. 
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From what we hear, Dost Mahomed is either at Balkh or 
Kunduz, or possibly Tashkurgan, half-way between them. 
Balkh would, of course, be more convenient, for it is but 
a couple of days' journey to Kilif, on the other side of the 
Oxus. There I might dispose of my goods, and buy carpets 
and shawls of Bokhara; and then travel across the plains 
to Herat; thence, by the trade route, to Candahar; and so 
back through Ghuznee. That would, of course, be a long 
journey, but there would be no very lofty passes to traverse. 
I need hardly say that I should not enter Herat, as I might 
be recognized there; but there would be no fear of recogni- 
tion elsewhere. As my servant is really a Persian, and 
has also picked up Pushtoo, he would greatly aid me in 
preserving my disguise. At any rate, I would rather be 
doing something than remaining here idle through the 
winter." 

" Then I accept your offer, Mr. Campbell. The informa- 
tion you would give as to the feeling of the people on the 
other side of the mountains would be invaluable. I will 
myself question one or two of the Hindoo merchants as to 
the goods that are generally sent to Bokhara. I know, of 
course, that the bulk of that trade with India is carried on 
through Candahar and Herat, but it would be natural that 
a trader residing here and wishing to leave should prefer 
the direct route, however toilsome it might be. I should 
say easy loads for three animals would be sufficient, and as 
the merchandise would be of light materials, a considerable 
value could be carried by three horses. You will need a 
fourth for a small stock of provisions, for you will have to 
depend on yourselves until you are on the other side of the 
passes. You will require two men to look after the four 
horses. I will obtain two soldiers from one of the Pathan 
regiments. It would be dangerous for you to hire a man 
in the city; I will get a couple of men of approved fidelity. 
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They will, of cotme, be in nstiTe dnn, and will pus u 
peasants hired for the joiimBj byyon. Foot of yon, weD 
armed, should be able to give a good aoommt of toqiwItm 
if you should fall in with on; small par^ of feesbooter^ 
though that is more likely to happen on your return jotmiay 
Ijian on your way across the hiUa." 

" Thank you, air," 

"Well, to-day is Monday; it will take two or tinee days 
to make all the preparationa and get the sort of man you ' 
require. Would you be ready to start on Thuiadayl" 

" Certainly, sir. As far as I and my man are oonoemed. 
we should be ready to start at a moment's notice, as thore 
will be no difficulty in buying the clothee we require." • 

"Very well, then, it shall be settled for Thursday. I 
know I need not tell you to warn your servant to maintain 
absolute secrecy as to the fact that you are leaving the 
town." 

Azim was greatly pleased when Angus told him of the 
intended exi)edition, for, having few duties to perform, he 
bad found the time bang heavily on hia hands, and was 
glad to hear that he was not to spend the long winter at 
Cabul. He purchased in the bazaars all the garments for 
his master and himself — high boots lined with fur, and 
cloaks of thick cloth similarly lined, and Afghan hats of 
black lamb's wooL 

On Wednesday evening Sir Alexander Bumes said to 
Angus: "It is just as well that you did not make your 
start this morning, for there has been a sharp skirmish on 
the road ten miles oB between a squadron of our cavalry 
and a party of Afghan horse. I hear the fellows fought 
well, but were driven off with considerable loss. I have 
seen the two men who have been selected to accompany you, 
they have both been some time in our service. Their colonel 
spoke highly to me of them. 1 explained to them the nature 
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of the duty on which they were going, and gave them the 
option of declining it, but said that if they carried it through 
successfully they would on their return receive a present 
of six months' pay and would at once be promoted. They 
accepted without hesitation, and I feel certain that you can 
rely upon them. They were recruited from the border tribes, 
which have ever held themselves independent of the Afghan 
factions, and have no sympathy whatever either with the Kuz- 
zilbashes or Soojah himself, and care not a snap who rules 
over Afghanistan. If questioned, their story will be that 
they came up as camp followers with Colonel Wade's force, 
and that on arriving at Cabul their work with the army 
was at an end, and they took service with the Persian trader. 
All the goods and packs have been marked in Persian char- 
acters, with the prices they would fetch in Persia, and those 
at which they would probably sell at Bokhara; so that you 
will know how to carry on your trading without exciting 
suspicion either by asking too little or by demanding an 
unusual price. Each man will lead two horses, and I have 
provided rough ponies for them to ride. I think you will 
find that no detail has been neglected. I have had a thou- 
sand rupees sewn up in the saddle of your horse. I sent 
for one of the cavalry saddlers, and your man showed him 
which was your saddle. Another five hundred are sewn in 
the saddle of your servant in case of mishap. Here is a 
letter to Lieutenant Mackenzie, who commands the troop 
of horse artillery which is at Bamian with the Ameer's 
Ghoorka regiment. You may be questioned there, so with- 
out giving him any details I have simply requested him to 
allow the bearer and his party to pass on without question 
or interference." 

The start was not made from the house of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, but from that of the Hindoo merchant from whom 
goods had been purchased. As there was nothing unusual in 
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a trader starting with some horse-loads of merctam 
no attention was attracted, and the party crossed the plain 
four miles farther up, and skirted the foot of the tDOUiitaius 
imtil they reached the gorge through which the track — for 
it could not be called a road — led over the mountains to 
Bamian. They had decided to camp liere, but they fonad 
that it was the scene of the previous day's combat. Dead 
horses and men were scattered about, and it was evideut 
that the Afghans had been lying in ambush here, aware 
that at times parties of our cavalry rods some distance up 
the pass. They determined to go half a mile farther 
the gorge, aa there waa no danger of disturbance by 
Afghans, who, after their defeat on the previous day, 
not likely to be in the neighbourhood. 

After proceeding a quarter of a mile Angus, who was 
riding ahead, suddenly stopped his horse, hearing a deep 
groan. Aa the ground was strewn with rocl« on cither side 
of the track, he concluded at once that some poor fellow 
Jiad crawled away to die, unnoticed by our cavalry return- 
ing from pursuit. Knowing what tortures he must be 
ing from thirst he dismounted, and filling a pannikin 
one of the skins, he bade Aztm bring somo fruit, and 
made his way to the spot from which the sound pro( 
There, lying close under a rock, was a young Afghan, 
clothes showed that he was a chief of some rank. Hia 
were closed, his face pallid and drawn, his lips blade 
cracked with thirst, Angus knelt beside him, and poi 
a few drops of water between his lips. This h& repealed 
again and again. 

The wounded man opened his eyes with a deep exclamation 
of thankfulness. Then his face darkonod. and ho snld: 
"You meant kindly, good friend, but you have done ine a 
cruel service. The worst had passed ; I had sunk into 
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consciousness, and should have passed into Paradise with- 
out more pain." 

^' Where are you wounded}'' Angus asked. ^Perhaps we 
can do something for you." 

The Afghan slightly shook his head. ''Nothing can be 
done for me/' he said. '^ I have a musket-ball in my shoulder, 
and my right leg is broken above the knee." 

"At any rate we can make you comfortable. We were 
going to camp a short way ahead, but we will now do so 
here." 

" May Allah bless you, but it would be better to leave me 
to die at once." 

"That I cannot do. Now, have a good drink of water, 
and then I will cut a melon into pieces for you to suck 
while we are preparing our camp." 

The horses' loads were removed and the animals turned 
loose to graze on the grass growing among the rocks. Then 
the tent was erected and the Afghan carried into the shade 
of a high rock close by. By this time he was able to speak 
more strongly, and said : " You are Persian, I see, by your 
dress. How comes it that you have entered this lonely 
gorge with your pack-horses and your goods?" 

" We are going to make our road to Bokhara. There are 
rumours of disaffection in Cabul, and if there is fighting 
the houses of the traders will be looted. Therefore I re- 
solved to leave while I could, and am taking my Indian 
goods for sale there." 

" It will be a terrible journey," the young chief said. 
" There is already snow in the upper passes. I wish you 
success. I shall think of your kindness as I lie here, and 
pray Allah to protect you. Before you go I pray you to 
carry me down to the edge of this stream, so that I may 
drink when I wilL" 
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" We will certainly do that, and give you a supply at 
fruit if we can do no belter. Now we muat look aud see 
to your wounds. I can at least bandage tbem, and make 
you some what easier." 

To his surprise Angus found no wounda in the ]eg. "I 
see no bullet mark," he said. 

"I4o, the leg was broken in my fall. My men bad 
fought well, but the Fcrinjteea were too strong for them, 
and we fled. I was riding in their rear, when a shot struck 
me in the shoulder. I fell from my horse, and when I 
found that my leg was broken 1 felt my end was at baiid: 
hut I heard no more shots nor any further sound of galloping 
horses, and I knew that by Allah's mercy tliey had eeused 
their pursuit. My horse had galloped on after tlie others. 
and my men might not notice thnt I bad fallen until they 
had goue some distance, when they would probably conclude 
that I had been killed. I managed to crawl out of the ri 
to the shelter of that rock where you found me, 
infidels might como up in the morning, and I would ral 
die quietly there than he shot down." 

" They would not have injured you," Angus said. " They 
kill many in battle, but it is a rule with them never to 
touch an injured roan; and had they come along they would 
have taken you back tp ibeir camp and have done all they 
could for you." 

"I have heard that they were strange in that respect; 
but I did not think of it — my only wish was to die quietly 
and alone. I tried several times to crawl to the stream, 
but the agony was so great that I could not do it." 

Angus while he was fpeakiug was feeling the limb. "The 
first thing to do," he said, " is to bring the ends of the hone 
together; the operation will be painful, but it will greatly 
relieve yovx aufierings." _ 
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^^Do as you will, stranger; Allah has sent you to my side, 
and what you do must be right." 

'^ In the first place, I must prepare some splints to keep it 
in its place." 

Leaving the Afghan, Angus searched among the bushes 
until he foimd a shrub which was thick enough for the pur- 
pose. He and Azim with their knives cut this down near the 
root, and then divided it into lengths, split each of these 
and smoothed the pieces until they were perfectly even. 
He then tore off several long strips of cloth to form bandages, 
and calling to the two men, he returned to the woimded 
Afghan. The patient was lifted into another position, where 
he could place his left foot against a rock. 

"Now, chief," An^us said, "you must with that leg pre- 
vent yourself from being pulled forward; my servant will 
hold you roimd the body, so as to aid you; the other two 
men will take hold of your right leg and pull it, while as 
soon as it is sufficiently stretched I shall press the broken 
ends into their position. I am afraid that the pain will be 
very severe, but you will be much easier afterwards. At 
present the ends of the bones are tearing your flesh." 

"An Afghan can bear pain," the chief said quietly; "do 
as you will." 

"Now," Angus said to the soldiers, "take a firm hold 
above the ankle, and draw as steadily and quietly as you 
can, but with all your strength." 

The resistance of the muscles was so great that it was 
only by exercising their utmost power that the men got 
them to yield. At last Angus felt the end of the bone on 
which he was pressing suddenly slip into its place. Then 
for the first time he looked round. No sound had escaped 
the Afghan's lips, but the agony had been so intense that he 
had fainted. 
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^' Now, give me a long bandage, Aaim; yoa need not bold 
him any longer. Doable up a doak or sometlung and lift 
him and put it under him, ao that I can paae the bandage 
roimd and round." 

First a wad of thick material soaked in water was placed 
round the leg at the point of the fracture, and then band- 
ago was added to bandage, until the limb down to the knee 
was surrounded by a casing half an inch thick; then the 
splints were applied, some reaching only down to the knee, 
others to the ankle. These were held in their place by the 
three assistants, while Angus again firmly bandaged them. 
The operation being completed, he dashed some water on the 
Afghan's face. The latter soon opened his ^es. 

" It is all over, chief; the bones are in their place again, and 
if all goes well, in time the ends may knit firmly together." 

" It is easier already," the chief said gratefully. " I no 
longer feel as if an evil spirit from Eblis were torturing me 
with a hot iron." 

" I will now. see to your shoulder. The wound has ceased 
bleeding; therefore I shall but sponge it with cold water and 
put a bandage on in case it should break out afresh." 

This was soon done. Some cloths soaked in water were 
laid over the bandage, then some more fruit was given to 
the wounded man, and he was left in the shade, and the men 
set about cooking a meal. Angus from time to time went 
across to see him, and had the satisfaction in the evening of 
finding that he had fallen asleep. 

" Now, Azim," he said when he returned, " the next thing 
to do is to settle what is to be done with him." 

"I have been wondering that ever since we found him, 
master." 

"There is a choice of two things: one is that I mount 
my horse, ride back to Cabul, report having found a wounded 
man, and ask that a party with a stretcher may be sent 
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out to fetch him in early in the morning; the Other ie to 
take him on with ns." 

Azim looked in surprise. "That would be verj difficult, 
master." 

"No doubt it would be difficult, but I think it might be 
done. There is no doubt that from his dreas and appear- 
ance, and from the fact that he speaks excellent Peraias, 
he is a chief of considerable standing. In ihat case his 
friendship might be invaluable to us, both on our way down 
to the frontier, and possibly in the future, which Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes regards as very threatening. It would be worth 
while, therefore, to make some sacrifice to carry him down 
to his friends. I would not do it if I thought the journey 
would barm him, but I believe the cold air of the mountains 
would be vastly better for him than the heat of the plains 
round Cabul. lie may suffer somewhat from jolting, but I 
think that we can obviate that if we cut two strong poles 
about fifteen feet long, attach them to the pack-saddles of 
two horses, and by securely fastening a blanket between 
them make a hammock, in which he can ride comfortably. 
The poles would be clastic enough to save sudden jolts; we 
can only go at a foot's pace in these passes, and these native 
horses are so sure-footed that I think the chance of any 
accident is extremely slight. The horses are but lightly 
weighted, and as the provisions are consumed we can move 
a portion of the weight they carry to the one who takes our 
food." 

" Yes, that would be a good plan, master." 

"Another advantage of it would be," Angus went on, 
" that whereas he would chafe at being in a hospital in care 
of the people he hates, his spirits would naturally rise as ho 
felt that he was returning to his friends, and this would 
hostcn hia recovery. However, I will put the question to 
him in the morning. If he decides upon being kept in camp. 
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I will send you back wifi a letter to Sir Alexander BuraeB 
for stretcher-bearera, and you will easily overtake us at our 
camping- pi ace to-morrow evening." 

In the morning the young chief was better than Ang\t» 
had even hoped for. Once or twice duriug the night fresh 
water had been poured gently over the bandages on the 
wounded shoulder. Like all people living chiefly in the open 
air, accustomed to climbing, and to hard exercise, the Af- 
ghans suffer less from wounds than Europeans do. Abstemious 
in their habits, comparatively small meat-eaters, lithe and 
sinewy in their fiirures, they speedily recover from wounds 
unless of a mortal nature. Angus found that the chiefs 
forehead and hands were cool, aud there were no signs of 
fever setting in. 

"I have been thinking over what would bo beat for j 
and decided to leave the choice to yourself. I am acquainte 
with Burnes Sahib, and if I send my servant with a letta 
I know that ho will at once send out a party to carry j 
into hospital, where you will be well eared for." 

" I would rather die than accept kindness at their handle] 
the Afghan said firmly. 

" In that case there seems no other course but for me t 
construct a litter between two of my pack-horses, and 1 
carry you over the mountains to Kundur." 

"And would you thus burden yourself with a strangerl^ 
the Afghan aakcd in a tone of great surprise. 

" Certainly I would for a wounded stranger," Angus said; 
" but I do not think that there will be any great trouble, 
and I will try to make the journey as easy for you ae 
possible." He then explained how he intended to cany him. 
The face of the wounded man lit up. He had permitted 
Angus to set his limb because he believed it was dEstiny 
that had sent him to his aid. He felt sure that the i 
who bad taken such trouble with him would leave a store q 
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provisions within his reach, and that possibly some of the 
natives might come along and carry him to their village, 
and so tend him imtil his strength was restored. It was 
but a faint hope, for now that winter was approaching the 
men from the upper villages would have come down into 
the plain, and the chances were but slight that any would 
enter the gorge. His hope rested chiefly in the belief that, 
as he had been so imexpectedly saved from death, his final 
deliverance would also be efEected; but that this kind trader 
should offer to carry him up the passes had never entered 
his mind, and his pale cheek flushed with pleasure. 

"Certainly I will go with you if you will take me," he 
said joyfully; "nobly indeed do you carry out the precept 
of the Prophet, to be compassionate to all those who need 
it." 

" Let us say no more about it, chief. It wiU be a pleasure 
to me to see you grow stronger, and I doubt not that the 
mountain air will benefit you greatly, and I shall have my 
reward in seeing you regaining your strength. We have 
meat with us, but it will be better for you to take fruit and 
a little bread." 

Two soldiers were sent out, and presently returned with 
poles of the desired length and thickness. Breakfast was 
then eaten. Afterwards the poles, a long blanket having 
been firmly lashed between them, were securely fastened 
against the horses' flanks under their burdens. In this way 
a hammock was formed in which, while the body and legs 
were below the level of the poles, the head was somewhat 
above them. A cloak was rolled up to make a pillow, and 
the chief was then gently lifted and laid in it. 

They started at daybreak, rested in the shade for three 
or four hours in the middle of the day, and then continued 
their journey till late in the evening. After two days' travel 
the halt was no longer necessary, for they were now far 
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above the level of the plain. The air was fresh during AP 
day, and at night all were glad to caver theniselrea with 
their long coats lined with sheep-skin. 

Angus bad made no attempt to diecover thd positioQ of 
the ball in the shoulder of the wounded chief. Even if he 
found it, he had neither the instruments nor the skill neces- 
sary for its removal. The only thing ho could do was ta 
keep the cloths bathed with cold water to prevent la&i 
tion setting in. 

The track they were following sometimes disappeared 
gether, and Angus often congratulated himself upon haring' 
the young chief with him, for the latter had twice before 
crossed the mountains, and was able to toll him which line 
to lake. The day's journey varied mueh in length, 
from fifteen to twenty-five miles, according as they foi 
a suitable halting^place. They always camped where 
was water, emptying the skins and filling them afresh 
often as possible. At times the ground was covered with 
snow. This they thawed in a pot over a fire of brushwood, 
of which they wore careful to gather some at every oppor- 
tunity on the day's march. 

The chief and Angus occupied the little tent, while Azim 
elept with the two soldiers in a shelter composed of blankets. 
Every day there was a visible improvement in the stale of 
the wounded man: tlie cool air acted as a tonic to his 
system. The first two or three days bis arm pained him 
a good dejil, though he had never once complained of 
It was kept bound to his aide, and by meami of splints 
bandages the shoulder was held in its natural position; r 
than this Angus bad not attempted. He believed that the 
shoulder was broken, hut even of this he was not sure, and 
could only hope that the bone would knit together itself. 
One day, however, in reply to his questions the Afgha 
mitted that he felt a burning pain just over the left shoi 
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and feeling^ Angus perceived a hard substance apparently 
but a short distance under the skin. 

''There is no doubt that this is the ball," he said. ''A 
surgeon would cut down upon it, and get it out easily 
enough." 

"Then why do you not do it? you seem very skilfuL" 

"I have had no practice," he said. "My father was a 
trader of Tabriz. He was a good man and very much re- 
spected. The poor often came to him in cases of accidents, 
and I have many a time seen him bandage broken limbs, 
that is why I was able to do it; but of bullet wounds I 
know nothing." 

"Take my dagger and cut down to it at once; the pain 
of a cut is nothing. Cut fearlessly and deeply, so that you 
can take hold of the ball with your fingers." 

After some hesitation Angus agreed to do so, for, by the 
pain it was causing, the bullet might set up inflammation. 

" It is a mere nothing," the Afghan said. " I have fre- 
quently cut out bullets from my tribesmen." 

The chief's dagger was as keen as a razor, and seeing 
that his patient really wished it, Angus performed the opera- 
tion. He had to cut three times before he could manage 
to get hold of the bullet. The Afghan himself did not once 
flinch. 

" That is well," he said, when the ball was extracted. 
" Now, bring the edges together again, put a piece of wet 
rag over them, and then tie a bandage tightly round me; 
by the end of a week there will be nothing but a scar re- 
maining." 

Two days later they arrived at Bamian. As they entered 
the little town a native officer of a Ghoorka regiment came 
out and demanded their business. For the first time Angus 
was unable to give an answer in the language in which 
he was addressed. Knowing, however, the purport of the 
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questioa, he showed his letter to Lieutenant Mackenzie. 
The native ^as usable tu read English, but called to an 
English artilleryman, who at once came up. On aeeiu^ 
the letter he motioned to the pretended trader to follow 
tiiyn, aud conducted him to the house where Lieutenant 
Mackenzie lodged- 

" There is a man outside who has a letter for 7011, eir,' 
he said saluting. 

"An Englishman!' 

" No, sir, one of these traders, I think. He has 
horses ^ith packs, and he has a wounded or dead man 
litter." 

" Show him in." 

Angus on entering said in Persian, "3(y orders are 
deliver this letter to you when alone, sir." 

The lieutenant signed to two orderlies, to whom he had 
at the time been giving orders, and Angus then went on in 
English: "You do not remember me. Lieutenant Mackenzie. 
I am Angus Campbell, on the staff of Sir Alexander Bumes.'' 

" Oh, yes, I remember you now," the officer said, rising 
and shaking him by the band. " Of course we have met 
many times, but in that Persian dress I did not know you 
again. I suppose you have come to see how we are getting 
onl" 

"No. I am on a mission across the moantaina to see 
what Dost Mahomed is really doing there, as you will see 
by this letter." 

The officer glanced through it. "I see you do not want 
the natires here — there are not many of them — to be aakini; 
any questions. Let me see. We are pretty closely packed. 
as you may imagine. I could give you a room here, but 
that would hardly do." 

"Ho, it would not do at all," Angus said. "It would.) 
appear strange indeed to the natives if you were to 1 
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honotcr a travelling merchant. I can do very well without 
a room, for I have a tent that I have used on my journey. 
All I wish is that you give an order that we shall not be 
in any way interfered with." 

'' That I can do easily enough, and will put a sentry over 
your encampment with orders that no one is to enter into 
conversation with your followers." 

"Thank you; that is just what I desire." 

''I hear that one of your men is ill, can anything be 
done for him? We have a doctor with us, and you could 
leave the man in hospital, and he could either make his 
way back when cured, or follow you — ^though I doubt 
whether that would be possible, as the passes will soon be 
completely blocked with snow. As soon as we are sure 
of this we shall return to Cabul, so we are looking forward 
eagerly, as you may imagine, for the news that they have 
become impassable." 

" Thank you. The man met with an accident by falling 
from his horse, but I doctored him as well as I could, and 
I think in another day or two he will be able to sit a horse; 
and as he knows the passes, I must keep him with me, for 
already the paths are in many cases obliterated by snow, 
and I should fare badly indeed without him." 

" Yes, I see that. How long are you going to stay here ? " 

"I shall start again the day after to-morrow. It is most 
important that I should push on, for the passes may be 
closed any day. I will give the horses and men one day's 
rest, that is all that I can afford now. I will say good-byo, 
for it would not do for you to be seen speaking to me again." 

"No, I suppose it would not do for you to come here, 
but I will after dark to-night come down and have a 
chat with you. I have had no news from Cabul for the 
last fortnight. There would be no harm in that, would 
there?" 

(M 807) M 
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"No; I ehould be very glad if you would come in Uist ■ 
way." 

Half an hour later the tents vera erected, and two sen- 
tries were placed near them to wani ofi all iotrudcra. An- 
gus went into the little town, and made some purchases 
from three small traders who had remained there, and had 
been well rewarded for doing so by the prices they obtained 
from the troops for their stores. Lieutenant Mackenzie, on 
his arrival, had ordered them to send all the Hquor they 
had to his quarters, telliug them that unless they agreed to 
this they would not be allowed to remain, and promising 
that the liquor should be returned to them when the troops 
left. Their stores were almost exhausted, hut Angus was 
able to purchase some rice, a pot of ghee, and a sack of 
grain for the horsea. At eight o'clock Mackenzie came 
down. Sadut Khan had been apprised of the intended visit, 
ond had willingly consented to be carried for the time into 
tlie other tent, so that Angus had bis to himself. 

" It is a snug little tent," Mackenzie said when he entered 
it; "not much head room, but that ia of no consequence, as 
it is only a place for sleeping in. I am ashamed to come 
empty-handed, but I only brought a couple of bottles of 
Fpirifs with me, and they are both empty long ago. I can't 
driidt this beastly native stuff. And besides, the room i 
which I stored all there was in the place when I got I; 
is locked up. I made the traders put their seals to it j 
that there could be no dispute about the quantities irtieo^ 
handed them over." 

"Thank you," Angus said; "I don't touch spirits. 
ever may be the case in other places, I am convinced that 
men are better oS without them in a country like this. 
Certainly they are best avoided in hot weather; and I think 
even in the cold weather coffee ia infinitely better, andj^ 
have brought a good store of that with mc. Now, md^l 
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yourself as comfortable as you can. Fill your pipe from 
that jar, it is the best Persian tobacco. Then when the coffee 
comes in I will give you the news from Cabul." 

A large jug of coffee, with two silver horns which Angus 
had bought before starting, was soon brought in, and then 
Angus told what had happened at Cabul since the last 
letter Mackenzie had received. 

" Then you don't think things are going on well ? '' Mac- 
kenzie said when he had concluded. 

'' No, there is much disaffection among the lower class in 
the city. The tribesmen are restless and discontented. It 
was a great mistake to allow Shah Soojah the entire control 
of all civilian matters; the consequence is that the people 
are grievously oppressed by the tax-gatherers. The Ameer 
himself is impatient at the slightest attempt to control him. 
lie renders himself intensely unpopular by hardly ever ap- 
pearing in public, by his refusal to grant audiences, and 
by his haughtiness and arrogance to those whom he does 
admit to his presence. I am certain that he could not main- 
tain himself for a day if we were to march away, and I 
don't see how we can leave him to his fate. Altogether the 
situation is very difficult, and I am afraid it will end badly. 
They want a strong man at the head of affairs. I do not 
think that Macnaghten is a strong man. Keane is a good 
soldier, but it is said that he will return to England in the 
spring." 

" And how about Bumcs ? " 

" Bumcs is my chief," Angus said with a smile; "but I 
can say this, I believe that if he were in Alacnaghten's 
place things would go on better. At present, however, he 
has no authority of any kind. He differs from Macnaghten 
on almost every point, and any advice he gives is almost 
contemptuously neglected." 

"It is a queer state of affairs," Mackenzie said. "How- 
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ever, I suppose we shall get out all right ia the end. It is 
a way we have. We generally make a muddle in the bcs'i- 
nittg, but our fighting power has pulled ua through. Wei!. 
I will be going now ; it is eleven o'clock. I think that it 
would be better that I should not come again to-morrow." 

" I think ao too. If the Afghans here entertained ihis 
smallest suspicion that you were visiting me, they would 
fivl 8ure that I was not the trader 1 pretended to be, ami 
WKuId find means of sending a message across the moun- 
lains, which would result in the failure of my miasion and 
my own certain death." 

After a hearty farewell, and an expression of the beat 
wishes for the success of his mission, Mackenzie said good- 
bye and left the tent. The Afghan chief was carried back 
into it, and in a few minutes all in the Uttle camp vese 
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A NOTTS made every effort to secure the services of a 
native well acquainted with the posses as guide, but 
was altogether unauccesEfu]. The difficulties were, they de- 
clared, insurmountable, the danger ovorwhehning. 

" I must see what I can do," Sadut Elian said, when An- 
gus informed him that the natives were all of opinion that 
the snow was too heavy and the danger too great for the 
pass to be attempted. " We stayed here for some days, when 
T crossed the hills with Dost Mahomed. There is a petty 
chief living in a village two miles away; If he is still there. 
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I think he would accompany you. Wliether or not, I am 
certain he would not divulge the secret of my being here 
to anyone." 

" I will go myself to see him," Angus said. "I hope in- 
deed be will accompany us, for if not, I fear that our journey 
has come to an end, as the offers I haye made would have 
tempted any of the natives here to go with me if they had 
thought it possible. Shall I mention your name to him)'' 

" Say to him only that a chief of die Uomunds, whom he 
knew here three months ago, desires to speak to him." 

Angus at once mounted his horse and rode to the foot of 
the hill upon which the village with the tower of its chief 
was perched. Then fastening the bridle to a stunted shrub, 
he made his way up the steep ascent on foot. The place 
did not contain more than a dozen houses. As he passed 
through these, natives wrapped in sheep-skin jackets came 
to the door and gazed at him with angry scowls. As he 
reached the door of the tower four armed men came out. 

"What would you here, stranger?" one of them said. 

"I would speak a few words with your chief." 

" He does not want either to buy or to sell," the man 
said shortly. , 

" I do not seek to sell," Angus said. " I have a message 
of importance to him." 

One of them went into the tower, and returning In a 
minute, motioned to Angus to follow him. The chief, a 
tall and powerful man of middle age, was seated on the 
floor of a room in the upper story of the tower. Near him 
was a large earthenware pan, in which a charcoal fire was 
burning. 

"Why come you here, Persian!" he said, "and what 
message can one like you bear to me?" 

Angus repeated the message that Sadut Khan had given 
him. Tie i^ief rose to hia feet suddenly. "Tou lie I" he 
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said fiercely, "he is dead. The hbwb anM to u a vaefc 

" NererUielees, he gare me that memago; and if jmi wiD 
come with me to Bamian 7011 will see for youaatf diat ha 
ia not dead, though it ia trne that he has heem aonfy hmt" 

" I go not into Bamian," the chief said. " I bare not pot 
foot in the town since the aoonned inMwU came tiien. 
They have held no commnnioation with me^ nor I vifli 
them. This may be a trick to lure me there and make me 
prisoner," 

" If they had desired to do bo," Angus aaid qnietir, " thqf 
would have sent a hundred men with a gnn or two, and 
not a mere trader. Besides, how could they hare told that 
a Momund chief had been here with Dost Ifahomed when 
he passed through ? " 

" Many could have told you that," the chief said, " seeing 
that, next to the Amocr himself, he was the most observed 
of the party." 

" Well, chief, if you will not go, I have nothing to do but 
to return and inform him that you refuse to come and see 
him." 

" How can he bo there, in tho midst of the enemy, unless 
iudced be is a prisoner)" 

'* He is not a prisoner; be lies in my tent. Ton can see 
him without entering Bamian, for my camp is outside the 
town. Wliat motive, chief, could I have in deceiving you I" 

" I will go," the chief aaid suddenly. " It shall not be said 
that I refused to answer such a call, however improbable 
it might aeem." 

lie threw on a cloak lined with sheep-skins, and telling 
his men that unless aometbing befell him he would be back 
by noon, be led tho way down the hill. Angus mounted 
his horse when he reached it and rode beside him. For 
some distance the Afghan did not speak. 
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^ Do you know the name of this chief} " he asked abruptly 
when half the distance had been traversed. 

''It is Sadut Khan, the fighting chief of the Momunds, 
and a nephew by marriage of the Ameer." 

The Afghan had not expected this reply. 

"You must be in his confidence indeed, Persian, or he 
would not thus have disclosed himself when in the midst 
of those who would hail his capture as one of the most 
valuable prizes." 

"He has, as you say, faith in me," Angus said quietly, 
" and will, doubtless, when you see him, give you his reason 
for that trust in me." 

"Your story must be true, and I believe it; forgive 
me for at first doubting it. But having heard that the 
chief had been killed, I thought this was a plot of some 
kind." 

"It was natural that you r>.ould not believe me," Angus 
said. " You could scarce creij^ that he was alive, and, what 
was still more strange, that he should be in a town occupied 
by the English, and yet not be a prisoner." 

" This is a fortunate day for me, indeed," the Afghan 
said. " There is no chief whose name is more honoured 
in the country than that of Sadut Khan. He is as brave as 
a lion, good to his people, and faithful to Dost Mahomed, 
when so many have fallen away from him. The Ameer re- 
gards him as if he were a favourite son, and it will gladden 
his heart indeed, and lessen his troubles, when he learns that 
he is still alive." 

Avoiding the town they went straight to Sadut. Angus 
dismounted and led the way to his little white tent, and, 
raising the flap, said to the chief, "He is here; enter." 

The Afghan did so; and thinking it best to leave them 
together for a time, Angus strolled away and saw that his 
horse was, as usual, well wrapped up in a thick felt blanket. 
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It was half an hour before the diief made hia ap pe armn ce 
at the entrance to the tent and looikBd roond. 

Angus at once spoke to hinu 

''My friend,'' said the ehief, ''I again ask your pardon 
for doubting yon for a moment. Allah will soxely Ueas 
you for the good work yon have done. Sadnt E[han has 
told me ally and it passes my understanding why a stranger 
should have cumbered himself with a wounded man of whom 
he knew nothing.'' 

'' Does not the Koran bid us succour the afflietedt " 

** That is true, my friend, but there are surely limits. One 
will do great things for a friend, one may do something 
for a stranger, but to hinder one's journey and cumber one's 
self with a wounded stranger is surely more than can be 
expected of us." 

Angus now entered the tent. 

"My trust in the chief was not misplaced," Sadut Ehan 
said. "He will act as our guide across the mountains, 
though he doubts whether it will be possible to cross the 
passes. If it is the will of Allah, Persian, that we should 
not, we can but die." 

"That is so," Angus said; "but the passes may not be 
as badly blocked as we expect." 

" We can hardly hope that," the chief replied, shaking his 
head. "The last party that came over reported that they 
had never known it so bad. This was a week ago, and since 
then the sky has always been dull to the north, and it has 
surely been snowing there. However, to-day it is lighter, 
and maybe no more snow will fall for a time. We had 
best lose not an hour in starting. I shall take four of my 
men with me. We have no horses, but that matters not at 
all, for the passage will have to be made on foot. Let us 
move to-morrow at daybreak, and travel as far as we can 
before it is dark." 
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When the arrangements were all settled, Angus went into 
the village and bought some more gtain, cheese, and other 
food, also a store of extra blankets, and two other native 
tents; these were to be packed on his horse and Azim's. 
Among other things he bought two native lamps for each 
tent, and a good supply of oil, a roll of flannel for tearing 
into strips for winding round the feet and legs, and he 
was then satisfied that he had done all in his power to render 
the enterprise a success. Before daybreak next morning 
Hassan, the Afghan chief, arrived with four of his followers, 
all strong and sinewy men. The animals were speedily 
packed; Sadut's litter was placed between two of the horses 
which were more lightly loaded than the others, and they 
set out just as daylight was spreading over the sky. 

The speed with which the start was effected was in itself 
a sign that all felt the gravity of the task before them. 
Angus had the evening before explained to the two soldiers 
that the journey before them was one of tremendous diffi- 
culty, and offered to leave them in charge of Lieutenant 
Mackenzie till spring, when they could return to Cabul and 
rejoin their regiment; but they would not hear of it. 

" We are both mountain men," one said, " and if others 
can get through we can. At any rate, we will risk any- 
thing rather than return with blackened faces and say that 
we had feared to follow our officer." 

The morning was bitterly cold, but the sky was clear. 

" We shall do well to-day," Hassan said to Angus, " and 
the horses are fresh. As for to-morrow, who can say ? " 

The snow was knee-deep when they got beyond the village. 
The ascent began almost at once and was heavy work both 
for men and horses. 

They continued their journey till it was too dark to go 
farther, then they halted in a ravine which afforded some 
shelter from the piercing wind. All set to work to clear 
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away the snow where the tents ware to be pitchy, hS^ 
before raising these the horsea were attended to. Blsnkets 
were girded round tbctn from the eara to the tail, and they 
were picketed touching each other for mutual warmth, A 
supply of com was then laid down before each on some 
square pieces of felt placed on the snow. When the tents 
were pitched the lamps were lighted and the flaps clc»ei), 
then snow waa seraped up outside until the canvas was cov- 
ered nearly to the top. In spite of the intense cold all wer.' 
thoroughly wanned by their hard work before they turned 
in. Angus took Asim into hia tent, the rest (livided t 
selves among the other two. At other times it would 1; 
been unpleasant to be so closely packed, hut in such weatb 
it was an advantage. 

Before setting to work to pile the snow against the tents 
a brass kettle filled with water had been suspended from 
the ridge-pole over the lamps, and the water was almost, 
boiling by the time the work was finished, and in a few 
minutes coffee was made. The frozen carcasses of four 
ahoep had been brought, as well as a large quantity of 
meat that had been cooked on the previous day. Some 
slices of the latter were thawed over the lamp and eaten with 
bread that had been purchased at Bomian. But few words 
were spoken after the meal was finished, their fatigue ami 
the warmth of the tent rendering it difficult for them to 
keep awake. In a few minutes all were sound asleep. The 
next day's march was even more arduous. Sadut had giveti 
up his litter and again mounted his horse, as it was found 
impossible for the two animals linked together by the ham- 
mock to make their way up the steep place. The -work was 
toilsome in the extreme, but all worked cheerfully. 

Hassan and bis four men laboured with the greatest vigour, 
carrying burdens to places which horses when laden could 
not have climbed, hauling the animals out of deep drifts 
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into which they frequently fell, carrying Sadat Khan in 
his litter at points where the ascent was so steep that, crip- 
pled as he still was hy his injured leg, he could not have 
retained his seat in the saddle. The party worked in almost 
complete silence, hut with a stem determination and energy 
which showed their consciousness that every moment was of 
importance. Twelve miles were the result of as many hours 
of labour. No signs of a track had been visible since they 
left Bamian, and Angus felt how absolutely impossible it 
would have been to cross the pass had it not been for the 
intimate knowledge of Hassan and his followers; even these 
were sometimes at fault. None of them had ever passed 
over the mountains when so deeply covered with snow, and 
consultations constantly took place between them as to the 
line to be followed. When they arrived at their halting- 
place for the night, Hassan told Angus and the Momund 
chief that they were now within two hundred feet of the 
top of the pass. 

" To-morrow's work will be the most dangerous ; the north 
wind sweeps across the plateau with terrible force. More- 
over, I do not like the look of the sky this evening. We 
have been fortunate so far, but I think that there will be a 
change." 

" It is well, indeed," Sadut said as they ate their supper, 
" that we crossed the highest pass before the snow began 
in earnest; we certainly could not have supjwrted that 
journey had we been ten days later. We have got through 
the hardest part of the work, and everything now depends 
upon the weather. May Allah grant that there be no more 
snow. The pass to-morrow is but twelve miles across, and 
if all goes well we shall begin to descend on the following 
morning. If the snow holds off we shall be able to do that 
distance easily, for it is almost a level plain that we have to 
traverse. Parts of it will be nearly clear of snow^ which 
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tlie fierce blasts awe«p uway as fast bb it falls, ^ritile I 
other places the surfai/e will be harij enough to walk oo, 
the snow being pressed firmly together by the weight of 
the wind." 

They were on foot ngain next morning even earlier than 
usual. All were aware of the impartaiiM of haste. The 
tents weri> pulled down and loaded with the greatest rapidity. 
The cold was intense, and but few worda were fipoken until 
they reached tho eunimit of the ascent, by which time the 
effort of climbing had restored the heat that bad been lost 
as soon as they left their warm tents. The sky was cloud* 
leas, and Angus felt hopeful that the day's journey would 
be accomplished with comparative ease. lie noticed, how- 
ever, that there was an anxious look on the faces of the five 
tribesmen, who, although they were travelling more rapidly 
than they had done since they left Bamian, were constantly 
urging horses and men to press forward at a greater speed. 
Angus had expected that they would have to face very strong 
wind, but scarce a breath was blowing. 

As Sadut had predicted, the rock was in many places com- 
pletely bare. Tho fields of soqw were so hard tlmt, instead 
of struggling knee-Jeep as before, they now seldom sank 
over their feet, and sometimes left scarcely a track upon 
the siu-face. The hills on either side stood up clear and 
hard, and the silence was almost oppresaivp. They were, 
they calculated, half-way across the pass three houra after^ 
leaving their camp, when Hassan, who was walking I 
Angus and Sadut, stopped suddenly and pointed to ' 
sky. Looking up Angiis saw two or three little wispa < 
vapour passing overhead with estraordinary speed. 

" The storm I " Hassan exclaimed. " See, others aro c 
ing; it will soon be upon us. Wo can go no farther, l 
must prepare to meet it instantly or we shall be i 
whelmed." 
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Snowing that Hassan would not have spoken thus unless 
from the diieet necessity, Angus at once ordered a halt. 
The plateau was perfectlj flat, and nowhere conld any 
shelter be obtained, and they were now on an expanse of 
bard snow. Urged by the shouts and exclamations of Has- 
san all hastened to unload the animals. As soon as this 
was done, Angus ordered the tents to be pitched. 

" It is useless," Hasaan said, " they would be blown down 
in an instant. Let them lie open on the enow. Let each 
man take his two blankets and keep them by him in readi- 
ness, and when the storm begins let him wrap himself up 
in these, and then let those who are tent-fellowa He down 
together on one side of the tent, pull the other over them, 
and roll themselves in it. I and my men will be the last 
to take shelter, and we will pile the sacks and saddles over 
the ends to keep them down. But first put all the extra 
blankets over the horses and fasten them over their heads, 
aud let them hang down well behind. They will turn their 
backs to the wind. Hake all those that are accustomed to lie 
down do ao, Kange the others close to them." 

Ten minutes of hard work and uU was ready. Then they 
had time to look round. The sky was hidden from view 
by masses of black clouds streaming along. The men took 
their places on their tents and wrapped their blaxdjiets round 



" Lie down at once I " Hassan ordered. " It will be upon 
us almost immediately." 

The men did so. Hassan and his followers pulled the felt 
covering over them, pushing the edge of the upper side under 
them as far as possible. Then they piled baggage and 
saddles on the ends. Angus, with Azim and Sadut, re- 
mained standing till the last. Hassan ran up to them with 
his men. 

"Quick I" he said, "the storm will be upon us imme- 
diately." 
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GlaaciDg a^ad as he lay down, Angus saw tfflmt looke 
like a white mist in the distance, and knew that it must be 
snow swept up by the force of the wind. Half a minutu 
and they were tucked up in the thick felt; this was weighted 
at both ends. 

"Allah preserve you I" Hassau shouted, then all was 
silent. A minute later the storm struck them with such 
force that they felt as if pressed down by a heavy weight. 
Had they been inclined to speak they could not have heard 
each other, ao loud was the howl of the wind. Wrapped 
up in their sheep-skin posteeiis and blnnkcts, they did not 
feel the cold. For some timo Angus lay and wondered 
how long this would last. Presently he fell asleep, the 
warmth, after the bitterly cold air outside, overpowering 
even the thought of danger. He was Ij-ing between Sadut 
and Azim, who, like himself, lay without moving. Indeed. 
movement would have been difficult, so tightly was the tent 
wrapped rouud them. He slept for many hours vaguely 
conscious of the roar and fury of the gale. When he awoke 
at last it was witli a sense of suffocation, a heavy weight 
seemed to press upon him, and the sound of the storm hod 
ceased. 

"Are you awake!" he asked the others, but he had to 
shake them before he obtained an answer. 

" Something must be done," he went on, as soon as they 
wore capable of understanding him. "We shall be suffocated 
if we don't let some air in." 

" That is true." Sadut said. " The snow Is evidently piled 
up roimd us. We must let air in, or we shall perish." 

But in spite of their efforts they found it impossible to 
move forward to get to the end of the roU. 

" We must cut our way out; it Is our only chance." Angus 
said, and turning on to his back, he managed to get out 
hifi long Afghan knife, and cut a alit three feet long ia 
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the felt. As he did so, the snow came pouring in through 
the opening. 

"Do you both put your hands under my shoulders/' he 
said, " and help me to sit up.'' 

It was not until he had cut a transverse slit so as to allow 
the hole to open wider that he was able to do so. 

" The snow is not packed very hard/' he said, as he 
pressed it aside. " It can't be very deep, for I can see light." 

It was not long before he was on his feet, and had pushed 
the snow sufficiently back to enable his companions to get 
out also. The feeling of suffocation was already relieved, as 
a sufficient amount of air made its way through the snow, 
and after five minutes' hard work they clambered out. The 
gale was still blowing, though not so violently as at first, 
the snow still falling thickly. Two white mounds marked 
the position of the other tents, elsewhere a wide expanse of 
level snow was seen. It was evident that, as it drifted, it 
had first heaped itself against the tent. More had settled 
beyond it, and so gradually mounds had risen until they 
were seven or eight feet high. 

" We must rescue the others at once," Angus said. 

On the windward side the snow was so hard that their 
hands made no impression upon it, but on the sheltered 
side it was lighter, and working with their hands they were 
soon able to clear it away down to the end of the tent 
beneath which Hassan and three of his followers were lying. 
It was not, like the others, closed there, as its occupants had 
been unable to place weights on it after they had rolled 
themselves up. As soon as they had cleared the snow and 
opened the felt out a little, Sadut called — 

"Are you awake, Hassan?" 

"I am awake/' he replied, "but am bound down hand 
and foot." 

They cleared the snow off until they saw a foot. Taking 
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liold of tills togstber tbor pulled and git&aaXij dnw turn 
of the men out. The other thrae mn astariMtod mon 
caailj. Tbej found that Huw had not nfferad ■» mncfa 
from a aense of BufCooation aa tha flrat party had done^ aa, 
the ends of the roll being open, a oertain anunmt of air 
had found its way throng the anow. Half an honr'a hard 
work suffioed to reaoue the occnpanta of the other temt. The 
three were nnoonaciona, bat tha oold Uaat speedily tmin^ 
them roond. 
"What is to be done nextt" Angtu aaked Hassan 
"The gale ia Btill far too aerara for na to more," the 
latter answered. "We had best clear away tiie anow am 
the tents, and then take to them again." 

After two hours' work the tenta were cleared. The men 
had worked from above, throwing out the snow over the 
sides of the mound, so that when they had finished the 
tenta lay at the bottoms of sloping holes. A meal was then 
eaten, and lifting the upper covering of felt they lay down 
again and closed it over them. The sun was In the east, 
and they knew that some fifteen hours had elapsed since 
the gale had struck them. A mound of snow had marked 
where the horses were lying. They did not interfere with 
these, for Hassan said that the horses, would be able to 
breathe through the snow, and probably the heat of their 
bodies had melted it immediately round them, and they 
would be much warmer than if the snow were cleared off. 
Before turning in Hassan and his men managed to erect 
the tent of their leaders. Lying as it did in a crater of 
anow, it was sheltered from the force of the wind. Holes 
were made with a dagger on each side of the alit that Angus 
had cut, and the edges tied together by a strip of leather. 
A couple of l^mpa and oil were taken from the sack in 
which they were carried, and also the bag of com, and the 
little party after filling their vessels with anow and hang- 
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ing them over the lamps, and closinfif the entrance to the 
tent, soon felt comfortable again. 

''It has been a narrow escape," Sadut said. ''Had it 
not been for your thinking of cutting the tent, and so 
enabling us to make our way out, the whole caravan would 
assuredly have perished. Now, we have only an imprison- 
ment for another day or two at most, and can then proceed 
on our journey." 

The next morning the gale had ceased, though the snow 
continued to fall. By mid-day the sky cleared, and all 
issuing out from their shelters prepared for a start. It took 
them an hour's work to extricate the horses; one of these, 
a weakly animal, had died, the others appeared uninjured 
by their imprisonments All the vessels in the camp had 
been used for melting snow, and a drink of warm water with 
some flour stirred into it was given to each of the animals, 
and an extra feed of com. As soon as they had eaten this, 
the baggage was packed on their backs, and the party moved 
forward. It was heavy work. The snow that had fallen since 
the force of the wind had abated was soft, and the animals 
sank fetlock-deep in it. But after three hours' travelling, 
they reached the end of the pass and began to descend. Two 
hoiu^ later they halted at a spot where a wall of rock afforded 
shelter against the wind from the north. 

" Allah be praised that we have reached this point I " 
Hassan said. "Now the worst is over. I can seie that we 
shall have another storm before an hour is past, they gen- 
erally follow each other when they once begin. But here we 
are safe, and it was for this that I said ' No ' when you 
proposed that we should halt at the mouth of the pass." 

The tents were soon erected, great stones being placed 
on the lower edge to steady them against the gusts of wind. 
Then a diligent search was made for wood, and enough 
bushes were found to make a good fire. Strips of meat 
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from oue of the frozen sheep were cooked, the kettles 
boiled, cakes of flour and ghee were baked, and the travellers 
made a hearty meal. Tbo horses were each giten half 
a bucket of warm water, thickened with flimr. and a double 
feed of grain. Then all sat round the fire smoking and 
talking until it burned low. when, in apiie of tbeir sheep- 
skin coats, the bitter cold eoon made itself felt. They bad 
scarcely turned into their tents when the storm, aa Hassan 
tud predicted, burst. Except for an occasional gnat they felt 
it but little, and slept soundly until morning, when their 
found that light snow had eddied down, and waa lyinj; 
feet deep. The day was spent in cooking and atteni 
to their own wants and those of the horses. 

For two days they were prisoners, then the gah 
and they continued their journey, ami late ibat 
arrived at the village of Choi. Here they were reoeii 
with hospitality by the nativies, who were astounded 
in BUch weather the caravan should have made its way 01 
the pass. Keating here for two days, they travelled to 
Sarkari. Sadut now took the lead, for the cliief of the 
lage seeing three horses loaded with merchandise demandeil 
toll; but, Sadut announcing himself aa a nephew of Do^t 
Mahomed, and saying that the whole party were under his 
protection, the threatening attitude that the inhabitants 
began to assume was at once calmed. Four days' travel, with 
halta at small villages, took them to fialkh. Ilere, on de- 
claring himself, Sadut was received with great honour, 
was entertained at the governor's house, wliere Dost 
homed was lying ill. No attention was bestowed upon Hi 
sun and his followers, wbo walked behind him, and 
reported as having been the means of bis safety. Angus with 
his party kept some little distance in the rear and took up 
thoir quartejs at a khan unnoticed, but when Sadut 
seen to call early the next morning upon the PeraiaB 
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and remain with him for a considerable time, it was under- 
stood that they were imder his protection, and no enquiries 
were made by the authorities of the town. 

On the third day Sadut said to An^rus: "I regret that 
the Ameer is ill. Had it not been for that he would have 
received you. I told him of the services you have ren- 
dered me, and that but for you a few hours would have 
ended my life. He said that he would like to see so noble 
a man, and to give him a fitting testimonial of gratitude for 
the service done to his sister's son. He requested me to 
bring you to him as soon as he is able to rise from his couch ; 
and when he enters Cabul in triumph, as he assuredly will 
do ere long, he hopes that you will establish yourself there. 
I can promise you that your business shall flourish." 

"I thank you heartily. Khan, for having spoken to the 
Ameer about me," Angus said gravely, " but I cannot re- 
ceive a present from Dost Mahomed. I have intended many 
times to tell you more about myself, and I feel that I must 
do so now. You are my friend, and I cannot remain in a 
false position with you. As long as we were travelling to- 
gether, no harm was done; it mattered not to you who 
was the man who had aided you in your extremity. But 
the case is different now. You were then a sorely wounded 
man, who needed what aid I could give you; now you 
are a close relation of Dost Mahomed, and a powerful 
Afghan chief, so the case is changed. Dost Mahomed, and 
no doubt yourself, know what is passing in Cabul- by means 
of your friends there, who see all that is going on. The 
English general, on the other hand, knows nothing of what 
is passing beyond the ground patrolled by his cavalry. 

"It was important for him to learn what was passing on 
this side of the mountains, and he selected me, an officer 
in his army, on account of my knowledge of Persian and 
Pushtoo, to cross the mountains and ascertain what prospect 
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there was of Dost Mahomed's returning with an 
Cabul in the spring. I confide uxj secret to you as to a 
friend. You can see that it would be impossible for me 
to accept presents from Dost Mahomed in my character 
of a Persian merchant, and for IJie same renson I should 
abstain from questioning you, or even allowing you to give 
me any information as to the military preparations going 
OD. To do BO would be to take an unfair advantage of the 
chances that enabled me to be of service." 

Angua had thought the matter over, and knew that whila 
such work aa he was engaged in would, if discoverod, 
him his lif^. it would be regarded by the Afghans as 
legitimate means of obtaining iuforination ; and althoi 
if caught be would be killed as an enemy, his action would 
be regarded aa showing that he waa a man a( great bravery 
thus to place himself In the power of an enemy. This 
was the view, indeed, in which Sadut Shan regarded it. 

" You have done well to tell me," he said gravely. 
was truly the act of a brave man not only to riak dii 
covery here, but to undertake the terrible adventure 
crossing the passes when winter had fairly set 
to obtain information for your general. Still more do 
wonder that you should have burdened yourself with UiA 
care of an enemy, one who was fighting against your people. 
It was wonderful on the part of a Persian trader, it is 
far more so on the part of one against whom I was fight- 
ing, who is not of my religion, who was engaged upon an 
enterprise of such a nature, and to whom speed was a 
matter of the grealcst importance. Had it not been for 
the alow pace at which you travelled with me, you might 
have crossed all the passes before, they were blocked. I 
shall fight against your people as before, hut I shall respect 

r I see that although our religious differ, there 
good things in theii beliefs aa in ours, and that 
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Koran has no lessons in charity and kindliness stronger than 
those that you have learned from the teachinjg of your own 
religion. 

"What I thought wonderful on the part of a Persian 
merchant is still more marvellous on the part of an English 
officer, who could have no possible interest in saving a 
dying man; and who, indeed, might have gained credit by 
delivering him into the hands of his countrymen, since so 
long as I was a prisoner in their hands, I should be a 
hostage for the quiet behaviour of my people. You can 
do no harm to us by your enquiries here; it is known by 
all on this side of the moimtains that the Ameer will in 
the spring endeavour to turn out the usurper; it is known 
already to every sheik from Candahar to Jellalabad. Whether 
he will come with ten thousand or twenty thousand men 
matters little; when he appears, all Afghanistan will rise. 
Your generals might have been sure that it would be so 
without sending to make enquiries. I cannot tell you with 
what force we shall come. It will not be a great army; 
even in summer a large force could scarcely traverse the 
passes. It is not on the force that he will take from hero 
that Dost Mahomed relies; it is on the host he will gather 
round him when he crosses the mountains. We have learned 
that the disaffection to Soojah is everywhere on the increase. 
There were many who did not love the Banikzyes, but they 
know now that things are worse instead of better since the 
change, for the man has made himself hated by his arro- 
gance, his contempt for the people in general, and the ex- 
tortion exercised by his tax-gatherers. 

" There is no secret in all this, your own officers must 
know it. What you will not learn, for the decision will 
not be made until the spring, is the line by which the 
Ameer will advance. There are many passes by which he 
may then cross; or he may go round by Herat, and gather 
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forces as he adranoea. Or again. In mjgiit go on^ md 

cfoaaing by the paasea iben, ooma down tiuon^ Ohitnl t* 
Jellalabad." 

" That I can well understand. Khan. Of ocmse I h»n 
already learned tliat there is no donbt that Doit Vmttnpnm^ 
is preparing to croaa the paasea in the qring, and that ba 
is sure of the support of the tribeameD on this nde of ti« 
mountains." 

" He could gather a T017 large armf if he choae^" Sadnt 
said, "but the difficoltr of transporting food for ao laiga 
a body would be very great. I think that ten flinfff in) 
men will be the utmost he oould more with. I am doing 
no harm in telling you this, beoanae yoo would aoon leani 
it in the town, and it is certain that yonr people could 
not prevent his passing the Hindoo Koosh, since he has 
BO many routes to choose from. His force is not like your 
army, which, moving with great trains of baggage, cannon, 
and ammunition, could only cross by one or two passes; 
we can move wherever our horses can climb. And now I 
will leave you, for I have some business to attend to; but 
I will return this evening." 



CHAPTER : 



TROUBLES THICKEN 



ANGUS saw that as he could not hope to obtain further 
information, however long he might stay, and as he bad 
fulfilled the main object of his mission by discovering that 
Dost Ifahomed would not be content with remaining master 
of the northern province, but would certainly advance in 
tho spring, he could d6 no good by remaining any longer. 
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The information that he could give would enable Macnagh- 
ten and Bumes to show the Indian government that their 
intention of withdrawing more troops in the early spring 
would be disastrous; and it was with this special object in 
view that he had been sent. He had on the two previous 
days sold a portion of his goods, but had held out for the 
prices with which they were marked. He was now more 
willing to bargain, as he wished to travel in future as lightly 
as possible. Accordingly, before nightfall he had disposed of 
nearly half the stock with which he had started; but he had 
at the same time purchased a certain amount of goods from 
Turkestan, as these would be more appropriate as merchan- 
dise when he started from Balkh for Herat. Sadut came 
again in the evening. 

" My friend,'^ he said, " I have been thinking over your 
position. Doubtless you might stay here for some time 
without its being suspected that you were other than you 
seemed to be, but a chance word from one of your men might 
betray you, and as you have really learned all that there 
is to learn, it seems to me that there is no use in your tarry- 
ing any longer here. It is true that Dost Mahomed, for my 
sake, would protect you, even were you discovered. Still, 
you know the nature of our people, and were it rumoured 
that you were an infidel, you might be torn to pieces before 
either the Ameer or myself knew aught about it." 

" I have come to the same conclusion. If I thought I 
could gain anytliing by remaining I should do so, whatever 
the risk; but as it would be useless to stay, I intend to leave 
to-morrow. I have a long journey to make via Herat; the 
sooner I am off the better. My men are now packing up my 
goods and preparing for a start at daylight." 

" I felt so sure that this would bo your course that I have 
brought with me an order from the Ameer to the governor 
and headmen of all towns and villages through which you 
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ma; pass, anjoimng Ocm to giTe joa good tmtDMnt* am ht 
holds yoa in high esteem for hsvitiB nndand moat vshuUs 
services to me." 

" I thank 70a very heutily " Angus replied. " inns wiH 
greatljr facilitate my joanwj and save ma from all mall 
annoTances. I trust that we shall meet again." 

" I hope so indeed. N'srer shall I fbrtfet Uie ddit cf gnti- 
tude that I owe 700. Perhaps some day I mMj bs aUe to 
repay that debt to a small extant. Tt«»»*™> Mif, Aat in eass 
of need yoo ma^ relj apon me to the ntmosL At any rat^ 
jou must not refuse to aocept this; it is a p r n s e nt &om Dost 
Uahomed, not to an l^igl''^ officer, but to a Persiaa nur- 
chant who has saved the life of his sister's son. He talka 
continually while with me of the nobility of your actioi, 
and when I told him that you were going he had his turban 
brought and took out this gem, which waa its (^hief ornament, 
and bade me hand it you in remembrance of the deed. I 
told him you bad said that you would receive na present for 
a simple act of humanity. More I could not tell him with- 
out revealing your secret, though I know that it would be 
safe with him. Ton cannot refuse to take this. As for my- 
self, I am here an exile far away from my own people, and 
have but this to give you as a token of my love. It is my 
signet ring. If you send it to me I will go through fire and 
water to come to you. My tribesmen will all recognise it, 
and will do anything in their power for its possessor." 

Angus saw that, offered as it was, he should greatly hurt 
the Afghan's feelings if he refused the immense ruby sur- 
rounded by diamonds that Dost Mahomed had sent him. 

" I will not refuse the gift of the Ameer bo ^ven to me, 
and shall cherish it as my most valued possession and the 
gift of a man whom I for' one, and I may say most British 
officers, consider to be very badly treated by us. I know 
from Sir Alexander Bumes that Dost Mahomed was most 
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anzioiis for our alliance. Shah Soojah is as unpopular 
among us as among his own people. Of course, as soldiers, 
it is not our business to concern ourselves with politics; that 
is a matter for the government only. Still we cannot but 
have our feelings, and I am sure that should the fortune of 
war ever place Dost Mahoified in our hands he would receive 
honourable treatment. Your gift I shall prize as highly, as 
a token of our warm friendship, and trust that the time may 
never come when I have to put its virtue to the test, though 
I well know that I could in necessity rely upon any help 
that you might be able to give me." 

After talking for some time of the best route to follow, 
Sadut Khan took an affectionate leave, and Angus started 
the next morning with his party. Before setting out he 
bestowed handsome gifts upon Hassan and his followers, 
whom he had learned to like greatly for the devotion they 
had shown to Sadut and the energy and courage with which 
they had worked during the journey. Travelling from 
twenty to five-and-twenty miles a day, with occasional halts, 
he reached Cabul after two months of travel. His journey 
had been greatly facilitated by the order that he carried 
from Dost Mahomed. He had not entered Herat, as it was 
probable that he would be recognized there. Avoiding the 
city, he travelled by the same route as before to Girishk, 
and then took a road running a few miles north of Candahar 
and falling into the main road at Kelat-i-Ghilzye. 

His first step was to see Sir Alexander Bumes and to 
report to him that assuredly Dost Mahomed would come 
south with a considerable force as soon as the passes were 
opened. His following would not itself be very formidable, 
but he relied upon being joined by all the tribesmen south 
of the hills. 

'* Your news is most opportune," the agent said, " and can 
hardly fail to induce the (Jovernor-general to alter his deter- 
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minfltion to withdraw the greater part of onr force in til 
spring. Already we have not a man too manji fur ctontiuswi- 
eica that may arise. Now, toll me about your jouniey. The 
winter set in so severely directly you left us tJiat 1 have l".^'i 
seriously uneasy ohout you. I had only one oiesaagc fi 
Mackenzie after you had left, it waa brought by a naiii 
and he fold me that you had passed through, but thai ili^ 
weather had changed for the worao the day after yon a 
and the universal opinion among the natives was thatjn 
and your party had perished." 

Angus gave an account of his journey. He had thoo^ 
over the question whether it would be wise to mention tk' 
episode of the wounded Afghan, but he concluded thai it 
would be better to do so, as Mackenzie, when he rtjoiued 
the force, might casually mention that he had a sick maa 
with him; and he therefore told the whole story as it hap- 
pened. 

" I admire your humanity, Mr. Campbell, though it BCems 
almost quixotic to burden yourself with a woundod man. 
But, as you say, it was evident that if you could manage la _ 
carry him through he might be of great service to 3 
Undoubtedly he would have been a valuable prisoner t 
in our hands, but his gratitude to you may prove valust 
to U3, for the Momunds arc a powerful tribe, and your a 
duct to him cannot but have inspired him with a better £ 
ing towards us than he has hitherto shown." 

" He may have less animosity, sir, but I fear that ho will 
still bo found fighting against us. On the way he spoke 
many times of hia determination to continue the struggle 
until Afghanistan was free from the infidel; I am c 
that his indignation at the treatment of Doat Mahomrd, 1 
his fanaticism are so strong that no private matter is Uki 
in shako them." 

The winter passed quietly, and the attention of Boi 
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find Macna^hten was turned rather towards the frontier 
than to the state of things roimd Cabul. Yar Mahomed, 
virtual ruler of Herat, although he was receiving large sums 
of money from us, was known to be intriguing with Persia, 
and trying to form an alliance with the Shah to expel the 
British from Afghanistan. Eussia had sent an expedition 
against Khiva, and the conquest of this little state would 
bring her more closely to the frontier of Afghanistan. Dost 
Mahomed, however, had gone on a visit to the Ameer of 
Bokhara, and had been detained for the present by that 
treacherous ruler; thus for a time the prospect of an invasion 
on his part was greatly diminished. 

In the spring Macnaghten and Shah Soojah returned to 
Cabul. The former continued to ignore the warnings of 
Sir A. Bumes, as to the ever-growing hostility of the Afghans 
to the British and the man they had forced upon them. 
His advice and that of Bumes had been so far followed that 
the force at Cabul had not been diminished; but, not con- 
tent with this, Macnaghten continued to urge on the Indian 
government the necessity of sending a great force to occupy 
Herat and another to cross the moimtains and thwart the 
projects of the Russians by carrying our arms into Bokhara. 
Moreover, he was continually applying for money to meet 
the expenses of Shah Soojah's government. As if the drain 
that these demands would entail upon the Indian treasury 
and upon the Indian army were not sufficient, he insisted 
upon the necessity of conquering the Punjaub, where, since 
the death of Runjeet Sing, the attitude of the population 
had been increasingly hostile. 

It is difficult to understand how any perfectly sane man 
could have made such propositions. It would have needed 
the whole army of India to carry them out, to say nothing 
of an enormous outlay of money. Although the Governor- 
general and his council firmly declined to enter upon the 
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wild schema proposed to tlnm, Ifinimhlatt fil aot c 
to send than lengtlir oomnnmisitiaai mgliiif tin i 
neceesit? d his adrioe bnng {bllmnd. 

As the rommer oame on then mm tmxjwban «igiH al 
unrest. In April the Ohilqca ont tiie '™""™^^imt i fln* mv 
Candahar, hnt were defeated hj u kdmJI body of taoopi mt 
from that ci^. The Belootdiee^ iriioH ooontrr lud Imm 
annexed, were bitterly hoatil^ md oonTogrt vara oat dL 
Candahar was Invested by diem, Quetteh bedego^ aid Kfca> 
lat captured. With ^m exoe^ption of ICacna^itai bnaad^ 
there was scarcely an officer in the army but was w i itk— 
of the tempest that waa gatheriiig loimd tham. Bhah Beqid 
was as unpopular among them aa among the native popala- 
tion. Ifaonaghten was almost as onpcqinlftr aa the Shah. 
Everyone knew that it was bis influence that had first in- 
duced Lord Auckland to enter upon this war, and the Witf 
with which he replied to every warning, and the manner in 
which he deferred to Shah Soojah in every respect, and al- 
lowed him to drive the tribesmen to despair by the greed ci 
the tax-gatherers, incensed tiie officers of the army to the 
Utmost. 

In the spring the little garrison of Bamian were on the 
point of being reinforced by a Sepoy battalion when Dr. 
Lord, who had been sent as political officer, received informa- 
tion that led him to believe that Jubbar Khan, one of Dost 
Mahomed's brothers, who was in charge of Dost's family at 
Khooloom, was ready to come in. One of his eons had already 
done so, and Lord thought that by sending forward a force 
to the fortress of Badjah he would quicken Jubbar Khan'a 
movements. It bad the desired effect, and Jubbar Khan 
come into Bamian bringing with him Dost Mahomed's family 
and a large party of retainers. This, however, in no way 
improved the position of the little par^ at Badjah, for the 
natives in the vicinity exhibited the greatest hostility. Hie 
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officer in command sent a detachment imder Sergeant Doug- 
las to escort another officer to Badjah. The party was, how- 
ever, attacked, and although they made a gallant resistance, 
they would have been destroyed had not two companies of 
Ghoorkas arrived on the spot and beat off the enemy. 

In August the startling news arrived that Dost Mahomed 
had escaped from Bokhara. He was received with open arms 
by the governor of Khooloom and a large force speedily 
gathered round him. Early in September he advanced upon 
Bamian with eight thousand men. Badjah was attacked, 
and although the Ghoorka regiment kept back the assailants, 
it was evident that so advanced a post could not be held, 
and the force retreated, leaving all their baggage behind 
them. A regiment of Afghan infantry had been raised and 
were stationed at Bamian, but on hearing of Dost Mahomed's 
approach they deserted to a man, most of them joining the 
enemy. Even Macnaghten could no longer shut his eyes to 
the serious nature of the position. Cabul was full of Sikh 
emissaries, who were stirring up the population to revolt, 
promising them that the Sikh nation would join in driving 
out the infidel. Reinforcements under Colonel Dennie 
reached Bamian on the 14th of September, and on the 17th 
Dost Mahomed with his army approached the place. Ignor- 
ant that the whole force was upon him, Dennie sent Macken- 
zie with two guns and four companies of native infantry 
and some four hundred Afghan horse, and himself followed 
with four more companies in support. 

On joining the advanced party, he found that the whole 
of Dost Mahomed^s force was in front of him. In spite of 
the enormous disparity of numbers, he determined to attack; 
a wise resolution, for although in our Indian wars the na- 
tives often fought bravely when they attacked us, they sel- 
dom offered a vigorous opposition when we took the offensive. 
Mackenzie's two guns opened fire with shrapnel, which had 
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a terrible effect opon the dniM nuwMi of llie mtmmr- 
were unable to witbatand the ^n, and kmb iMgait to fiiD 
bock. Haekenna foOovred them, and tigkin opoDad tit. 
Before long, Dost "Mahomed'a loriea broka and flad; ud 
Dennie lannche^ die Afgtian boraEmeB in pnmtit. no* 
cut down great nombeiB of Ute enemy, and divenad An 
in all directions. The effect of Una ngoal defeat waa at 
once apparenL The Goremor of Kbooloom entered into n*- 
gotiations vithont delay, and pledged hinwlf not to haiboat 
or assist Doat Kahmned; the conntry aoatli. of int^iJnwm 
was divided, he taking half, while Hie aonHiem particm eana 
under tbe authority of Shah SoQJah. 

The victory caused great oatiafactitm in Oabnl. bnt tins 
feeling waa short-lived. Dost Mahomed aftw hia defeat went 
to Kohistan, where there was great discontent among the 
chiefs, some of whom were already in revolt General Sale 
sent a force from Jellalabad, which attacked a fortified 
position held by them, but the assault was repulsed with 
heavy loss. It was about to be renewed, when the Eohis- 
tanees evacuated the fort and fled. The fact, however, that 
our troops bad met with a repulse bad a great effect upon 
the minds of the natives. For the first time the Afghans 
had successfully withstood an attack by British soldiers. 

Throughout the month of October Dost Mahomed was 
busy, and at one time approached within forty miles of 
Cabul, when guns were hastily mounted on the citadel to 
overawe the town, and orders sent to the force at Bamian 
to return at once. Doat, however, moved no nearer. Sir 
Robert Sale was pursuing him, and it was not until the 
37th that he moved down again towards Cabul, and on the 
29th the greater part of the force there marched oat to 
give him battje. 

On the 2Qd of November the two armies came face to 
face in the valley of Purwandurrah. The Ameer at once 
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moved from the village to the neigrhbonring heights, and 
the British cavalry galloped to outflank the Afghan horse. 
These were comparatively few in number, but headed by 
Dost Mahomed himself, they advanced steadily to meet the 
Indian cavalry. Gallantly as Indian troops have fought on 
numberless fields, on this occasion they disgraced themselves 
utterly. Turning rein as the Afghans approached, they 
galloped away in headlong flight, pursued by the Afghans 
until within range of the British guns. Their officers in 
vain attempted to arrest their flight, charging alone into the 
midst of the enemy. Two of them were killed when sur- 
rounded by enemies. Dr. Lord was shot, and the other two 
cut their way through their assailants and reached the British 
line covered with wounds. No more disgraceful aflair nas 
taken place in the story of our wars in India than this rout 
of Indian cavalry by a third of their number of wild horse- 
men. 

But even yet the affair might have been retrieved had 
an officer like Dennie been in command; had the guns 
opened and the infantry advanced it might still have been 
a repetition of the victory of Bamian. But Sir A. Burnes 
was in authority, and, easily discouraged, as was his nature, 
he gave no orders, but sent off word to Macnaghten that 
there was nothing for it but to fall back to Cabul. Sud- 
denly, however, the position was changed by Dost Mahomed 
himself. As he rode back after the victorious charge he 
tliought over his position. His imprisonment at Bokhara 
had not broken his spirit, but it had affected him by show- 
ing him that the Mohammedans of Central Asia could not 
be trusted to work together or to unite to beat back the ever- 
advancing wave of infidel aggression by the British on the 
south, and the Russians on the west. But more than this, 
the defection of his brother at IQiooloom, and the surrender 
by him of his family, had convinced him that it would be 



vain for lum to continue to stru^e to T^ain the tbrane 
that he had lost. The Kohistaiieea bad risra tx^fore he 
joined them, imd be had the satiefaptiou of showing thut 
his braYery was in no way Eiiaken by liia misfortune, and of 
gaining a suecesa of a nio-t .-.irikin;,' ib.-^iTiptinn. Now nt 
least he conld lay down bia sword with honoar. AscKttAnsiy, 
without teUing anyone of bia intOBtiaBt b» lods ofl te 
field with a aingle attendant and on At ieBamiag iaj 
reached Cabal and hmIs to the Britidi 1 

As he approaobed it be atsw ICaena^tn 
hiB evening ride. Hia a 
if the gentleman was the Britiili ehToj, asdon V ae m g h ti 
saying that he was so, he then letozned to Ua maattr; and 
Dost Mahomed riding forward, dismoonted, aaloted the tat- 
TOy, and banded bim bis sword, saying that he had come 
to surrender and to place himself under bis protection. 
Macnagbten returned it to him, and told him to remount, 
and they rode together into the residency. Dost Mahomed 
asking eagerly for news of bis family, of whom he had not 
beard since their surrender. Being assured that tbey wCTe 
well and were honourably treated, he was greatly relieved. 
A tent was pitched for him, and he wrote at once to his 
son, begging him to follow his example. He conversed freely 
with Macnagbten, gave him the history of bis wanderings 
and adventures, and assured bim that there was no occasion 
to place a guard over him, as hia mind had quite been made 
up before he came in, and nothing short of force would 
compel him to leave. His only anxiety was that he should 
not be sent to England, and on Macnagbten assuring him 
that this would not be the case, and that an ample main- 
tenance would be assigned to him in India, he became per- 
fectly contented and calm. 

As a result of bis letter, three days later his eldest son, 
Mahomed Afzul, came into camp and surrendered. Dost 
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remained two days at Cabul, where he was visited by many 
of the British officers, all of whom were impressed most 
strongly by him, comparing him very favourably with the 
man for whom we had dethroned him. Macnaghten wrote 
most warmly in his favour to the Qovemor-generaly urging 
that he should be received with honour and a handsome pen- 
sion assigned to him. He was sent down to India with a 
strong escort, where he was kindly received by the Viceroy, 
who settled upon him a pension of two lacs of rupees, equiva- 
lent to £20,000. 

Unfortunately, just at the time that the ex-Ameer re- 
turned to Cabul a European regiment, a battery of horse 
artillery, and a regiment of native infantry were recalled 
to India, and with them went Sir Willoughby Cotton, and 
the command for the time being remained in the hands of 
Sir Robert Sale. 

Angus Campbell had not accompanied Sir A. Bumes 
when he left Cabul with the force which marched out to 
encounter Dost Mahomed, but had been left in charge of 
the office at Cabul. He was now his chief's first civil 
assistant, his temporary appointment to the civil service 
having been approved and confirmed by the Court of Di- 
rectors at home in consequence of the very warm report in 
his favour sent by Eldred Pottinger and Mr. M'Neill. Sir 
A. Bumes, too, had in his letters spoken several times of his 
energy and usefulness, and on his return from his expedi- 
tion through the passes, both Bumes and Macnaghten had 
reported most highly both of his volunteering to undertake 
so dangerous a mission, and of the manner in which he had 
carried it out. In return the directors had sent out an 
order for his promotion to a higher grade, and had ordered 
that a present of £1000 should be given him in token of 
their recognition of his conduct. 

"Your foot is well on the ladder now," Sir A. Bumes 

(M807) o 
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had said on acquainting him with the deoiaion of the t 
" Yon will now havo your name on their books aa one of 
the most promising of the younger officers of the Company, 
and you may be sure that the; will keep their ^e upon 
you. Macnaghten will shortly return to England, and I 
have long been promised the succession to hia post. I shall 
certainly request, and no doubt my wishes wiD be acceded 
to in such a matter, that you should hold the position of 
my chief assistant. As such you will have many opportuni- 
ties of doing good service, as you will naturally proceed on 
missions to the chiefs of neighbouring peoples, and will eo 
qualify yourself for some important post in the future." 

MacnagbteD, indeed, was extremely anxious to leave. 
Bodily and mentally he had suffered from the strain nod 
anxiety. He had been promised a high post in India, prob- 
ably the succession to the governorship of Bombay, but it 
was considered advisable that he should remain at hia present 
post till the country was more settled. The winter passed 
quietly. With the submission of Dost Mahomed and his 
sons there was now no rival to Shah Soojah, no head round 
whom those discontented with the Ameer's rule could rally. 
lie was the less imwilling to remain, as ho thought that an 
era of pence had now begun, and that his anxieties were at 
an end. He was soon, however, undeceived. On Shah Soo- 
jah's first arrival in India he had naturally looked to the 
Dooranees for aid against the Earukryes, who had ao long 
oppressed them, and had made many promises of remission of 
taxation as an incentive to their zeal. These promises had 
80 far been kept, that no taxes whatever had been exacted 
from the Dooranees; but in view of the absolute necessity 
of raising an income for the expenses of the govermnent, 
and for the personal expenditure of the Ameer and hL 
favourites, it became necessary that all should contr 
to some extent to the revenue. 
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Although this tax was but a tithe of that which thoy 
had paid under Barukzye rule, the Dooranees of the district 
of the north-west of Candahar rose in rebellion, and (General 
Nott marched out from that city and defeated them in a 
pitched battle. For a time the movement was crushed, but 
the discontent remained. This was rendered more formid- 
able by the fact that the Heratees had taken up so offensive 
an attitude that our mission there had been withdrawn, and 
proofs were obtained that its ruler was fomenting the dis- 
content in the western province, and was encouraging the 
disaffected by promising them assistance. 

In May more serious trouble arose, this time with the 
Ghilzyes. It had been determined to restore the dismantled 
fort of Kelat-i-Ghilzye, The tribesmen viewed the work 
with hostility, and assembled in larger numbers, and Nott 
sent a force against them under Colonel Winder, with four 
hundred British troops, a Sepoy battalion, a battery of horse 
artillery, and a small body of cavalry. The Ghilzyes ad- 
vanced to the attack in great force. The battle was long 
and desperate, but the volleys of grape from the guns, and 
the steady fire from the infantry, at last turned the scale, 
and after five hours' fighting the Ghilzyes retired. The Door- 
anees were again in arms, and three thousand men were as- 
sembled under their chief at Girishk. A small force, imder 
Colonel Woodbum, marched out against them and defeated 
them, but having no cavalry on which he could rely, he 
could not prevent the rebels from retiring in fair order. 
Major Rawlinson, the political officer at Candahar, again 
warned Macnaghten that the situation in western Afghanis- 
tan was extremely threatening, but was answered that this 
was an unwarrantable view of our position, and that there 
were "enough difficulties, and enough of croakers, without 
adding to the number needlessly." 

But Bawlinson was perfectly right, and Macnaghten was 
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living in a fool's paradise. Tho defeated chief of the Do^ 
anees was joined by soother, and in August a force of e 
hundred eavalry, of whom some were regulars, tliree hundi 
and fifty infantry, and four guns, under Captaii 
met the inaurgenta. They were strongly posted i 
cession of walled gardens and small furla, but the fire of i 
guns and infantry drove them from the enclosure, and { 
cavalry then charged them with great effect and t 
them in all diroctions. Another defeat was inflicted ufi 
the Ghilzyea in the same month. For tho moment all i 
(juiet again; the only drawback to Macnaghlen'a 
tion was that Akbar Khan, Dost Mabomed'a favourite a 
was still in the north, and was reported to be gath 
troops Botnewhere near Khooloom. In September Macna| 
ten received news of hia appointment to the govemora 
of Bombay, and began his preparations for leaving Cat 
and Burnea looked forward to receiving at last the nppc 
ment for which he had so long waited. Ilia position had b 
in every respect irksome. His views dlfiered from those ^ 
Macnaghten; ho saw the dangers of tho position which 3 
naghten refused to recognize. The reports he addressed to 
the envoy were generally returned with a few lines in pencil 
of contemptuous dissent; but be believed that with pom 
to act in his hands he should be able to remedy the blui 
that had been made, and to restore peace and couteati 
in Afghanistan. 

The troops were now commanded by General Elphinstofl 
who had succeeded Cotton, He was a brave old c 
almost incapacitated by infirmities. He obtained the ] 
simply as senior officer, and was wholly unfitted for com- 
mand in such a critical time and in such a position. Prob- 
ably had it not been for the assurances of Macnaghten that 
all was going on well, and that the trifiing risings had 
been crushed without difficulty. Lord Auckland would have 
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yielded to the opinion of his military advisers and appointed 
General Nott. Had he done so the greatest disaster that 
ever fell upon the British army might have heen avoided. 

Nothing could be worse than the position in which the 
British camp and mission were established. They were on 
low ground, commanded on every side by hills, and sur- 
rounded by forts and villages. They were nearly a mile in 
extent, defended only by so contemptible a ditch and ram- 
part, that an English officer for a bet rode a pony across 
them. The commissariat compound was near the canton- 
ment, and occupied an extensive space with the buildings 
and huts for the officers. It, too, had a rampart, but this 
was even less formidable than that which surrounded the 
camp. 

Things had now settled down. Many of the officers had 
sent for their wives and children, and Lady Macnaghten, 
Lady Sale, and others were established in comfortable 
houses. The climate was exhilarating, the officers amused 
themselves with cricket, horse-racing, fishing, and shooting, 
and lived as if they had been at a hill station in India, 
instead of in a mountainous country surrounded by bitter 
foes. October came in quietly, though Pottinger, who was 
now in Kohistan, sent imfavourable reports of things there. 
But these were as usual pooh-poohed by Macnaghten. The 
latter's troubles with the Indian government, however, 
continued unabated. The expenses of the occupation of 
Afghanistan, amounting to a million and a quarter a year, 
were a terrible drain upon the revenues of India, and it 
had become necessary to raise a loan to meet the outlay, 
and the question of a withdrawal from Afghanistan was 
being seriously discussed. 

None of the good results that had been looked for had 
been achieved, nor did it appear likely that the situation 
would improve; for it was evident to all unbiassed observers 
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that the Ameer was upheld aolelj by Britiah bajroncts, 
that when these were withdrawn the whole fabric we had 
built up at so enormoua an cxpeoae would collapse. The 
uncaBuicsB of the Indian goTeromcnt wa3 increased bf tb^ 
fact that a change of ministry was imminent at home, 
that the ConscrvatiTes, who had always opposed the 
of Afgbimiatan, would at once take steps for the withdraw 
of the troops from the country; and the inTestie:aliDn 
would be made into the whole aSaii would create i 
dissatisfaction in England, and lead to the recall of 
Indian politicians responsible for it. The news stirred Us^ 
naghten to fuiy; but he saw that it was necessary to make 
retrenchments, and accordingly he largely cut down the 
subsidies paid to the chiefs. The consequence was, that the 
leaders of the whole of the powerful tribes, including thoso 
round Cabul, the Kohistanees, Ghileyes, and Momunda. at 
once entered into a hostile federation against the British. 

Sale's brigade, that was about to start on ita way to 
India, was ordered to attack the Ghilzyea at Jellalabad, and 
on the 9th Colonel Monteith was sent with a Sepoy regiment, 
a squadron of cavalry, and a party of sappers and miners, 
to keep the passes clear. Tho force was, however, attacked 
at the first halting-place, and Sir Robert Sale marched wi^ 
the 13th Begiment to clear tho pass from his end, Joi 
by Monteitb's force, he succeeded io driving the na 
from their heights, the Sepoys and the British aul> 
vying with each other in climbing the ahnost inacce^ibl 
crags. The 13th retired down the valley, and Monteith en- 
camped in the Khoonl Cabul pass. He was attacked at 
night, the enemy being aided by the treachery of the Afghan 
horsemen, who admitted them within their lines. They 
were, however, beaten off, and Monteith was joined by Sale 
on the following day. Negotiations were then ope 
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the Qhilzyes; terms were made, but broken by the treacher- 
ous tribesmen a few hours after they had been signed. 

On his way back to Jellalabad Sale was attacked more 
than once in great force, and with difficulty cut his way 
down. Macnaghten, who had determined to leave on the 
1st of October, but had postponed his departure for a short 
time, wrote on that day that he hoped the business just 
reported was the expiring effort of the rebels. 

Angus had remained with Bumes at Cabul. The latter 
was much depressed by the occurrences that had taken place. 
He had greatly disapproved of Macnaghten's wholesale cut- 
ting down of the subsidies of the chiefs. 

" How imf ortunate am I ! " he said many times to Angus. 
^ Had Macnaghten gone but two months earlier, this would 
never have happened. It has been money alone that has 
kept the tribesmen quiet, and the very worst form of re- 
trenchment has been chosen. Had he gone I should have 
acted in a very different way. In the first place, I should 
have told the Ameer frankly that the troubles were solely 
caused by the rapacity of the men he had appointed to 
receive the taxes. These must be dismissed, and honest and 
faithful ones appointed in their place. It is the abominable 
tyranny with which the taxes — of which I believe but a 
small portion ever get into the treasury — are collected that 
has brought about the trouble. With proper administration 
the revenue could be doubled, and the taxation would press 
much more lightly upon the people than it does at present. 
Now the evil is done, and I shall have to take over the ad- 
ministration when everything points to a terrible catastrophe, 
with which my name will ever be associated." 




CHAPTER Xm 

THE UURDEB OF SIR 

OCTOBER passed quietly, aad Macnaghtcn arraiig«d to 
le>Te oa the 2nd of November. Burnes had received 
sereral waj'iiiiigs aa to the forniidnble nature of ibe con- 
federacy of the chiefs. Mohun Lai. the principal mooofihoe, 
who had been down to Sale's camp, told him that if the 
conspirat^ was not crushed in its infancy it would hecomo 
too atronjT to he suppressed. Burnes replied that he had 
no power nt present, but that as soon as Macnsghten left 
he would .-om^iliiitc tin- rhU'd by niising their aHowunoes 
to the former point. On the 1st of November Mohun Lai 
again expressed his opinion of the danger. Burnes replied 
that he feared the time was coming when the British would 
have to leave the country. He was ia one of hia moods of 
depression, but from this he recovered in the evening, and 
congratulated Macnaghten upon leaving when everything 
was quiet. 

At the very time he was speaking the hostile chiefs were 
aasembled together, and were discussing the methods that 
were to be taken to overthrow the British power. They 
determined that the first step was to forge a document in 
the Ameer's name, ordering all the people to rise, and at 
the same time to spread a report that it was the intention 
to seize all the principal chiefs and send them prisoners to 
England. It was singular that they should not have waited 
a few days, for the Indian government had sent peremptory 
orders that the whole force at Cabul. with the exception of 
a single brigade, should return with Uacnaghten to India. 

The chiefs decided that as a first st^ a tumult shonM 
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arise in the city, and this they at once set about exciting. 
They had no idea that it would succeed, and none of them 
ventured to take any part in it, as it was only intended to 
excite the passions of the rabble of the city% Early the 
next morning a friendly Afghan brought Bumes news that 
the residency was about to be attacked. He did not believe 
the intelligence, as the city had of late been as quiet as 
usual ; but on sending out some of his servants into the street 
they reported that there was certainly an unusual stir and 
excitement. He wrote to Macnaghten saying so, but stating 
that he did not think the matter at all serious, although at 
the same time he requested that a military guard should 
be sent to him in order to overawe any disaffected persons. 

Angus had gone out early with Azim. The latter had 
for some days past spent his time in the city, and each 
evening had returned with the rumours he had gathered. 
The talk in the lower quarters was all of the understanding 
at which the chiefs had arrived, and the general opinion 
was that in a few days these would pour down with all 
Iheir forces and annihilate the infidels. 

Angus himself noticed the sullen expression on the faces 
of the lower class and the manner in which they scowled at 
him as he passed, and quite agreed with his follower that the 
troubles he had long foreseen were about to come to a head. 
When in the streets, too, he had an uneasy consciousness 
that he was being followed. Several times he turned sharply 
round, but in the throng of natives in the streets he could 
recognize no face that he knew. This morning the feeling 
was particularly strong, although, as he had often done be- 
fore, he assured himself that it was pure fancy on his part. 

" I am not conscious of feeling nervous," he said to Azim, 
"but I must be getting so. It has been a very anxious 
time all the year, and I suppose that without my knowing 
it it must have told upon me. However, I will turn down 
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tliis quiet street, and if anyone is following us wc t 
certainly detect him." 

A hundred yards down another lane crcesed tbe t 
had taken. Azim had looked several times, but u 
else turned down the lane, which was entirely i 
Aa they passed the comor of the next lane some men i 
dc-nly sprang upon them. Cloths were thrown over I 
heads, and in spite of their Btniggles they were lifted | 
and carried alon^ rapidly. In a couple of minutes I 
stopped. Angus heard a door open. They were borne a 
what he thought was a passage, thrust into a room, « 
door was slammed to and locked behind them. They 1 
off their mufflers and looked around. It was a room of J 
great size, with strongly-barred windows. There were c 
ions on a divan that ran along one side. On a low t 
in the middle of the room were two cold chickens, a | 
of fruit, a large jar of water, and two bottles of i 

" What on earth does this mean ! " Angus said, " and i 
have wo been carried off?" 

Azim did not attempt to reply. 

" We are prisoners, that is certain," Angus went on; " 
it would certainly look aa if they meant to make i 
fortobic, and the room must have been prepared ii: 
nesa for our reception. I gee no hope of getting away; 
windows are very stroiig'ly barred, and," he continued B9M 
walked across and looked out, " this little yard is surrouni 
by houses without windows on the ground floor, and i 
no door that I can see. I suppose there is one below i 
imyhow, if we could get through these bars we shouldj 
no nearer liberty, for at best we could only re-enl«- ^ 
house, and possibly the door is fastened on the inaide. 
are certainly men in the house; I heard voices ii 
just no\>, and no doubt one of the fellows ia stationed t 
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The only reason I can imagine for their carrying us pff is 
that we are to be kept as hostages. Of course I am known 
to be Bumes's chief civilian assistant, and they might think 
that if I were in their hands he would be willing to make 
some concessions to get me back again. It is of no use 
worrying over it; we are not so badly off as we were in that 
snow-storm in the pass. The best thing we can do for the 
present is to make a meal, for we did not take anything 
before we started." 

They had just finished their breakfast when the sound of 
musketry was plainly heard. 

"There is fighting going on," Angus exclaimed. "What 
can it mean? There are no troops in the city except the 
native guards at our house and the treasury next door. It 
is either a fight between two factions in the city, or they 
are attacking our place. It is maddening being fastened 
up here just at this moment. The news brought by that 
Afghan this morning that we were to be attacked must be 
true, though Sir Alexander altogether disbelieved it. He 
was in one of his happiest humours this morning, as to-day 
he was to obtain the goal of his hopes and to be the resident 
political officer, with all power in his hands. When he is 
in that mood he disbelieves all unpleasant tidings, while in 
his fits of depression he gives credit to every rumour that 
reaches his ear. Still, the house should be able to hold 
out against a mob until help arrives from the camp; but 
whether or not, my place should be by his side whatever 
comes of it." 

"If there is really a rising in the town, sir, we are 
certainly safer here than we should be in the streets, or 
even in the house." 

"That may be," Angus said impatiently, "but my duty 
is to be there." He paced restlessly up and down the room. 

Presently Azim said: "I can't think how the men who 
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Mixed va knew that wo were coming ulon^. It ms qOtlB 
by chanoe tliat you turned down the lane." 

" They must have been close to us when we did so." 
Angus uid, " and mu^t at once bare run round by another 
lane and posted themselves ut le comer where we were 
seized. We were not walking last, and there would have 
been time for them to get there before ua if they had run- 
But why ehould they have taken this trouble! and why 
should they have prepared this plaee beforehand for our 
reception! It beats me altogether." 

After the firing had continued for a few minutes it cea3«d; 
then thciy oould hoar a confused roar of shouting. 

"Good heavenal" Angus eJtclaimed, "they must have 
taken the house. The troops cannot have ftrrired in time, 
or wo should have heard sharp volleys. Thie is madden- 
ing." 

" Well, sir," Azim said philosophically, " if we had not 
been carried o& we should have been in the bouse when 
they attacked it, and should have shared the fate of the 
others, whatever it may be." 

" That is true enough," Angus agreed ; " still, I ou^t to 
have been there. Ah I " he broke off suddenly, " they have 
not taken either your aword or mine, or my pistols " — for 
although not in militaiy uniform the civilians generally car- 
ried swords, a necessary precaution when the whole native 
population always went about armed; and Angus in addi- 
tion carried pistols also concealed in his dress. " It is 
extraordinary that they should not have disarmed ua." 

" I do not think that they intended to do us harm," 
Azim said; "they could have cut our throats had they 
diosen to do so, when they brought us here, without fear 
of discovery. Why should they leave us oxir swords and 
provide a good meal for us if they intended to murder u8 
afterwards I " 
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"That ia so, Azim, and it makes the afiair more incom- 
prehensible. I tried to get at my pistols as they carried 
me along, but they held my arms too tightly for me to do 
BO. It seems to me possible that this is the work of some- 
OBC who was aware of the intended attack, and who doubted 
whether the troops would not enter the city and slaughter 
many of the inhabitants, and so thought that by producing 
us at the right moment he would not only clear himself 
from any charge of taking part in the affair, but would earn 
a reward for having saved our lives. I certainly have no 
friend in the city who would be likely to seize me for any 
other object. Of course, I was in communication with most 
of the important persons here, but it haa been simply in an 
official way." 

" Whoever it is must have been watching you for some 
days, master, if, as you thought, ho has been following you 
whenever you went out." 

"I can have no doubt on that subject now, Azim," and 
Angxis aat thinking for some time. " I think," he said 
suddenly, "it must bo Sadut Khan; if so, we are safe. We 
know that he was with the Ameer, and rode with him when 
he defeated our cavalry, and it has been reported that he 
has since returned to his tribe, though wo have no certain 
information about it. It ia possible that, knowing we were 
about to be attacked by the whole force of the tribesmen, 
he has homo his promise in mind, and haa employed men 
to watch me and take steps, if necessary, to secure my safety. 
That certainly would explain what before it seemed im- 
possible to understand." 

The noise in the town still continued. At one time there 
was sound of heavy musketry firing. 

"The troops have entered the city," Angus exclaimed; 
" there will be hard fighting, for in the narrow streets an 
armed mob can offer a desperate resistance even to the beat 
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trt>op8. But in the end they will put down thia tuml 
and if Sir Alesander has been murdered, eaact a heavy 
ppnalty for hja death." 

In half an hour the firing graduaUy abated, and the 
muaket ahota came more faintly through the air. " Our 
men are falling back, Azim, there can be little doubt about 
that by the sound. There cannot be any great number of 
troops engaged. What on earth can Macnagbten and Elphln- 
Btone be doing!" 

The roar of shouting in the streets became louder, and 
there was an occasional sound of firearms. "It is quite 
evident that the mob are in entire possession of the city, 
Azim. They are looting the traders' quarter, and probably 
murdering all the whites who have taken up their residenco 

These fears were fully justified. The houses of Sir Alex* 
ander Bumea and Captain Johnson, the paymnster of the 
Ameer's troops, adjoined each other. Jolmsoa had, fortu- 
nately for himself, slept that night in the eump. Sir AlMt- 
ander had with him his brother. Lieutenant Bumcs, and 
Lieutenant Broadfoot, his militaiy secretary, who had just 
arrived- Curiously enough, it was the anniversary of the 
disastrous fight at Purwandurrah, in whicb fight Broad- 
foot's eldest brother had been killed. Soon after Angus 
had gone out the Ameer's minister arrived and repeated the 
warning already given by the friendly Afghan. Bumea 
could no longer doubt that there was danger, but ho refused 
to leave his house, saying that as soon as the news that 
there was a tumult reached the camp, the troops would be 
at once despatched to put it down. He, however, wrote 
urgently to Macnaghten for support, and sent messengers 
to the most powerful native chief in the town bt^ging him 
to calm the people, and assure them that all grievi 
should be rcdreeaed. 
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One of the mesBcogera was killed on the way, the other 
managed to return to the house desperately wounded. The 
gathering in the street increased every moment. Bamea 
with the two officers went out on to a balcony, and from 
thence harangued the mob. Hia voice was drowned by 
yelU and curses, weapons were brandished, and an attack 
was made on the doors of both houses. Fart of the mob 
were fanatics, who thought only of slaying the infidels, but 
a still larger party were animated solely by a desire t« 
share in the sack of the Ameer's treasury next door. The 
native guards both of Sir Alexander and the treasury opened 
fire, and for a time maintained themselves with the greatest 
bravery. Of the English officers, Broadfoot was the first 
to fall, shot through the heart. The position became more 
and- more desperate. A party of the insurgents had set fire 
to the stables and forced their way into the garden. Bumes 
was still attempting to lull the fury of the crowd. Long 
ere this troops should have arrived to hia rescue, but there 
were no signs that they were approaching. At last, seeing 
that all was lost, he disguised himself and went out into the 
garden with a man who had sworn by the Koran to convey 
him and his brother safely into camp. No sooner, however, 
did they issue out than the traitor shouted: "This is 
Bumes." 

The moh rushed upon the brothers and hewed them to 
pieces. The defenders of the two houses fought bravely 
to the last, but were finally slaughtered to a man. 

Sir Alexander Burnes owed his death to the faults of 
others rather than his own. Having been previously at 
Cabul as the British agent, and speaking the language per- 
fectly, it was to him the people made their complaints, to 
him they looked for redress. They knew nothing of Mac- 
naghten. When they found their condition growing from 
bad to worse, their taxes increasing, their trade at a stand- 
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etiU, food airtrcmplj- dear, and employment wanting, it t 
oo Barnes tkut they kid the blame; and yet lie waa all the 
time endMTouriiig, but in vain, to persuade Hscnagbteu 
that it was absolutely neceaaary to compel the Ams«r lo 
abandon a course that was esaapcrating for people of all 
claasea, from the most powerful chiefs to the poorest in- 
habitants of tlie citj. Bumes was imguestiouably a man 
of great ability, and had he been iu Macnagbten's place wttli 
full power and responsibility, things would probably bavo 
turned oat differently. 

The expedition from the first was a gigantic blunder, 
undertaken in the teeth of bis remonatrancea. In any eaie 
it waa doomed to failure. It was impossible that we could 
maintain on thn ilirone a man hated by the whole of bis 
subjects — a race of fighting men, jealous to the last d^ree 
of their independence, and able to take full advantage of 
the natural strength of the country. But under the ad- 
ministration of an officer at once firm and resolutei, and 
anxious to conciliate them In every way, the British force 
might have remained until the Indian government could no 
longer support the expense of the occupation, and could 
then have withdrawn quietly with the puppet who had proved 
himself so utterly incapable of conciliating the people upon 
whom we had thrust him. 

The great fault in the character of Bumee was instability 
— hia alternate fits of sanguine hopefulness and deep de- 
pression, and his readiness to believe what suited bis mood 
of the moment. These characteristics were no doubt height- 
ened by the unfortunate position in which he found himself. 
He had had every reason to expect that in view of his previ- 
ous residence in Cabul and his knowleilge of the character 
of the people, he would have the post of political officer of 
the Afghan capital, and he only accepted a secondary posi- 
tion upon the understanding that Uacna^ten's appointment 
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was a temporary one, and that he would succeed him. When, 
however, months and years elapsed, and he was still without 
any recognized position whatever, Vhen his advice was never 
adopted and his opinions contemptuously set aside hy a man 
infinitely his inferior, he naturally came to take the worst 
view of things, and his fits of depression hecame more fre- 
quent. At last he fell, not because his house was isolated, 
for it could have held out until aid had come, but because 
the three men whose duty it was to rescue him — ^Macna^^hten, 
the Ameer, and Elphinstone — ^were alike vacillating, undeter- 
mined, and incompetent. 

The Ameer was the only one of these three to take any 
steps. When he heard of the riot he sent down a regiment 
of Hindoostanee troops to rescue Bumes. Instead, how- 
ever, of marching outside the town to the end of the street 
in which Bumes's house was situated, they entered the city 
by the nearest gate, and tried to make their way through 
a maze of narrow lanes. Their advance was de8i)erately 
opposed. From every house and roof a ^e of musketry 
was kept up, and, after losing two hundred of their number, 
they fled in utter confusion to the shelter of the citadeL 
Elphinstone in his report says that he received the news at 
half -past seven that the town was in a ferment, and shortly 
after the envoy came and told him that it was in a state 
of insurrection, but that he did not think much of it, and 
expected the revolt would shortly subside. Macnaghten sug- 
gested that Brigadier Shelton's force should proceed to the 
Bala Hissar to ox)erate as might seem expedient, while the 
remaining force was concentrated in the cantonment, and 
assistance if possible sent to Sir Alexander Bumes. 

It was not, however, until between nine and ten that 
Shelton received his orders; and almost directly afterwards 
another note arrived telling him not to move, as the Ameer 
had objected. To this Shelton replied that in an insurrec- 
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tion of the city there was no time for indectaion, and r 
mended the gejierai at once to resolve upun what i 
he would adopt. Ho was then told to march iminedia 
to the Bida Hiasar, where ha would receive fuj-ther i 
tions from Macnaghten. Just as he was marching oS,m 
note came from this officer telling him to hall for fart 
orders. He sent an engineer to ask the reason for this o 
but the officer was cut down by an Afghan while di^muui 
Lng just outside the square where the Ameer was sitl 
Soon after this the military secretary himself i 
orders for him to enter the citadel. When he arrived t 
the Ameer asked him who sent him and what he c 
for, and ho was forbidden to enter the town. All that I 
could do was to cover the retreat of the Ameer's Ilindoostaneg 
troops. In consequence of all these delays, it was twelve 
o'clock before Shelton moved into the Bala Ilisaar, by which 
time Bumes and his friends bad been murdered and the r 
had spread. IIouscs were burned, shops sacked, and 1 
families of several British officers massacred. 

It is certain tJiat had the slightest energy been showi 
and had a small body of troops been despatched wLl'tj 
Bumes's first request for help arrived, the riot would havi 
been nipped in the bud, for all acconnts agree that for a 
considerable time not more than three hundred men 1 
part in the attack, and even wbcn Shelton urged the i 
aity for prompt measures Burnes might have been i 
Except in the case of the rising at Mcerut in the Indian 
Mutiny, never did such disastrous eSeda result from the 
incompetence of a British general. 

The day passed slowly to Angus. It was maddening to 
be helpless when great events were happening. Until it 
became quite dark no one came near them, but at seven 
o'clock they heard the bolt of the door withdrawn, and | 
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man entered with a toreh^ by whose light they at onoe rec- 
ognized Hassan, their guide over the passes. 

''You here, Hassan I" Angus exclaimed. ''I had always 
thought of you as back again in your tower near Bamian. 
Is it you who has thus made us prisoners ? " 

"We were sorry to use force, effendi, but there was no 
other way. Sadut Khan charged us to look after your 
safety, and we have kept you in sight for some days. He 
was living in tliis house in disguise. He was absent yester- 
day evening to take part in the conference with the other 
chiefs, and did not return until after midnight. Then he 
said, ' There will be a tumult in the city to-morrow, Has- 
san, and probably the house of the officer Bumes will be 
attacked. What will come of it I do not know. I myself 
and the other chiefs are leaving at once, so that if things 
go badly 'we can disavow any connection with the affair. 
The young officer, my friend, is, as you know, at Bumes's 
house. He must be rescued. Prepare this room for him. 
If he leaves the house before the attack begins, you must 
seize him and carry him in here. If his servant is with 
him, bring him also; he too must be saved. He waited on 
me kindly, and did all in his power for me. If he should 
not leave the house, then you and your followers must join 
the mob and keep together, forcing yourselves to the front, 
so that you will be the first to enter the house. Take long 
cloaks to throw round them, and get them out, even at the 
cost of your lives.' 

" I told him that it should be done. You saved his life, 
and you also saved ours, for wo should have been suffocated 
in the snow-storm had you not cut your way out and come 
to our rescue. So it has been done. We were glad indeed 
when we saw you come out. Had you not turned down 
that lane, I should have come up and accosted you, and. 
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telling you that I bad ao important message to deltrer 
you, should have aakod you to come with tne to ft quiet 
where I luigJit deliver it safely. As it was, directly 
turned dowu, we ran round, and. us you know, captured 
without noise and without being observed by you, Tou will, 
I trust, pardon me for bnving laid hands ou you; but I had 
orders from the Khan, who told me that I should have to 
use force, as he was aure you would not, however great 
dangler, be persuaded to leave Burues." 

"What has happened?" _ 

"The Englishman and two others with him have been 
killed. One of the Ameer's regiments catered the town, but 
was driven back. There is looting going on everywhere. 
Many have been killed, and many bouses burnt.' 

"But what is our army doing?" 

"Nothing. There is a force at the Bala Hiasar, the 
are under arms in their caiup." 

"It seems impossible!" Angus exclaimed. "However," 
he went on, stifling his indiEnation for the time, " I have to 
thank you deeply, Hassan, you and Sadut Khan, for having 
saved our lives. Assuredly you took the only way to do 
80 ; for hud you only told me of the danger that tbreatcned 
Sir Alexander Bumes, I should ha>'e returned to warn him 
and share his fate, whatever it might be. As it was, T 
cannot blame myself that I was absent. I tbank you with 
all my heort. Pray tell the Khan when you see him that I 
am deeply grateful to him. He has nobly redeemed bis 
promise, and I hope some day to thank him in person." 

" Now, saliib, we will start at once," Hassan said. " 1 
have clothes for you to put over your own, and there 
fear of our being suspected. We will take yon to n 
shot of your camp." 

He called out, and his four men entered, brining 
them Afghan disguises. When these were put on, tbey aaUied 
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ont at once. The five men were fully armed, and long 
Afghan guns were given to Angus and Azim. The streets 
were fuU of people, for the most part in a state of wild 
excitement, though the better class looked grave at the pros- 
pect of the retribution that would probably fall upon the 
city, perhaps to-morrow or certainly in a day or two. None 
paid any attention to the group, who differed in no respect 
from the majority of those around them. Issuing from one 
of the gates, they made their way to the cantonments. When 
within a few hundred yards the Afghans stopped. After a 
hearty farewell and renewed thanks, Angus and Azim left 
them. They had taken off their disguises, and offered them 
to Hassan to carry back, but he said, ''You had best keep 
them; you may want them again. There is no saying what 
may happen." A^d they accordingly carried them with them. 

In a short time they were challenged by a sentry, and 
halted till the latter had called a sergeant and four men. 
Then they went forward. Angus was recognized at once, 
as he was known by sight to everyone in the camp. In a 
short time they met an officer, who told them the news of 
the massacre of Bumes, his brother, and Broadfoot, and 
their guard, which was already known, as one man had 
escax)ed the general slaughter, and had, after hiding for 
some hours, come into the camp. Angus went at once to 
Macnaghten's house and sent in his name. The envoy came 
out into the hall. " I am glad to see that you have escaped, 
Mr. Campbell. I thought that all had perished, though your 
name is not specially mentioned as among the victims." 

" I was not in the house, sir," Angus replied. " Sir Alex- 
ander Bumes had sent me out to gather information, and I 
and my servant were suddenly seized and carried into a 
house, where we were kept as prisoners all day. After it was 
dark we made our escape, having obtained disguises from a 
friendly Afghan." 
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"Well, I am glad," Macnnghleii said; "but you i 
excuse me now, for the gcnerul is here, and we are hoUj 
a couiiciL Tou had bettta' for to-night take up yoi 
ill poor Burues'a tent. I shall have time to attend to i 

Although Bumea had bia residence ia the city, he I 
large tent not far from the envoy's house. This ho o 
when he had business in camp, and it was here that haS 
ceived natives who brought him uewa. or who had grievai 
that they wished to report to him. Here Angus lay c 
for the night, with a deep feeling of thankfulness thatj 
life had heeu spared, mingled with a foreboding that 1 
troubles had only begun, and that there was yet muc 
in store before the army were aafoly out of Afghauis 

In the morning Angus again wont up to the envoy's. 
have been thinking, Mr. Campbell," Mocnaghten said i 
ho entered, " as far as I have been able to think on any 4 
eubject, how your aervieea can bo best utiliz(<d tempot 
I think that, if you would not mind, you might be attata 
to the commissariat, and uaaist Captain Bojd and Capul 
Johnson." 

" I will gladly do so, sir," Angus said. " 1 will take j 
the work at once." 

" Anticipating your consent, I have already writt 
letter for you to take to those officers." 

Glad to have work before him, Angus went at qdoqI 
the commissariat camp. The two officers were at bre 
Both rose and congratulated him heartily on hia 4 
"How on earth did you manage it?'' 

He gave as brief an account as he had done to Sir Willifl 
Macnaghten, and tlien handed them the letter he had j 
ceired from the envoy. " That is good news,"' Captain Jc^ 
son said heartily, "We shall he glad indeed to have yflj 
aid. I will have a tent pitched for you at once by the a 
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of OUTS. Of course you have not breakfasted. Sit down 
with us. What do you think of the state of affairs? You 
know a good deal more than we do of the disposition of the 
Afghan chiefs." 

" I think things look very bad," Angus said gravely. " After 
what seems to me the imbecility shown yesterday, to which 
the death of my chief is due, it is impossible to feel any- 
thing like confidence in the general." 

" That is the imiversal feeling in camp," Captain John- 
son said. "If we had Sale here I believe everything would 
go right, but poor Elphinstone is only fit for a snug arm- 
chair in a comfortable club. He is no more able to cope 
with a crisis like this than an old woman would be. In 
fact, for choice I would take the average old woman. 

" Orders have been given for an attack upon thft town to- 
day, but it is more than likely that it will be counter- 
manded. If Elphinstone can make up his mind to throw his 
whole force, with the exception of a strong camp guard, 
against the city, we should certainly carry it. No doubt 
there might be a considerable loss of life, but that could not 
be helped. It would certainly be successful. Then I should 
say we ought to turn the whole of the Afghan population 
out of the town, move all our provisions and stores there, 
and settle down for the winter. We could beat off any attack 
that the Afghans could make against us. As it is, we are 
terribly anxious about the stores. You know that I originally 
established all the magazines for the Ameer's army in the 
Bala Hissar. Then Macnaghten came up with the Ameer 
from Jellalabad, and ho told me that the Ameer objected to 
the magazines being there. That was quite enough for 
Macnaghten. He always gives in to the Ameer's wishes, 
however ridiculous. So we had to leave the storehouses I 
had built and move out bag and baggage. 

^The only place that I could get was the camel sheds 
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half-way between this and the town, and unless a strong 
garrison ia sect down there the Afghans are certain to take 
possession of them. But Boyd's stores are even more im- 
portant. They are within four hundred yards of the de- 
fences of the camp, and contain all our grain, our hospital 
stores, our wine and beer, our sugar, and eTerything elae. 
And if his stores and mine are both lost, we shall have 
starvation staring tis in the face at the end of a week. Just 
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NlTBfEROnS as bad been the blunderg, and great the 
mismanagement up to the 2nd of November, matters 
might yet have been retrieved had the conduct of affairs been 
in resolute and energetic hands. Macnughten was personally 
a brave and fearless man. Had he at last felt the necessity 
for strong measures, an attack upon the cily would certainly 
have been attended with success. Now that the first burst 
of hate and passion had passed, tho inhabitants were filled 
with apprehension at the punishment that would fall upon 
them, and none doubted that the British anny would at 
once attack the town. The army itself espected this, and, 
furioue at the treacherous massacre of Sir Alexander Burnes 
and his comrades, were burning for the order to attack. 
The troops were under arms early, but no orders wore 
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issued for a forward movement. Some hours later the 85th 
regiment of Native Infantry, with two mountain guns, came 
in from Khoord Cabul, having brushed aside the opposi- 
tion it had met with on its march. With this valuable addi- 
tion to the fighting strength in the camp all opposition 
could have been easily overcome, and yet until three o'clock 
in the afternoon nothing whatever was done. By this time 
what could have been effected with comparative ease in the 
early morning had become a far more difficult operation. 
Vast numbers of the tribesmen had been pouring into the 
city since daybreak, and the two miles of plain between 
the camp and the city, which earlier in the day could have 
been traversed without a shot being fired, were now covered 
by a host of fierce enemies; and yet, after wasting so many 
valuable hours, the general, instead of throwing the whole 
of the force in the cantonments, and that of Brigadier Shel- 
ton at the Bala Hissar, against the city, sent only three 
companies of infantry and two gims to the attack. 

Naturally this handful of men failed; and it was well 
for them that they did not i)enetrate into the city, for 
had they done so they would assuredly have been over- 
whelmed before they had gone fifty yards. However, the 
officer in command, seeing the impossibility of the task set 
him, withdrew his detachment in good order. The resiilt 
of the day's operation, if it could be so called, was dis- 
astrous, the troops, who had until then been eager to be led 
against the enemy, and confident of success, were irritated 
and dispirited, and lost all confidence in their commander; 
while, on the other hand, the Afghans were jubilant over 
what they considered the cowardice of the enemy. The 
next day the misfortune invited by the passive attitude of 
our troops happened. Only eighty men were in charge of 
the commissariat fort. The little party were commanded 
by Lieutenant Warren. Early in the day a threatening 
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force of &e enemy approached, and Warren aeot a o 
Ojgcntlr aakiii^ for reinforcements. 

But the Afghans bad already occupied on old fori Xiut 
commanded the road bettreen the camp and the comiui'- 
Bariat fort. ConBidering the enormous importance of the 
stores, an overwhelming force shiuld have bccu sent oul tu 
drive o3 the assailouU, and to occupy the fort in sugIi 
strength that it could be hold against any assault. Ijulead 
of doing this, two companies only of the 44tL Kcgjincnl 
were sent. The two cajitains in command were killed by 
the fire from the Afghan fort, other officers were wouuili^il, 
and the men fell so fast that the officer who was senior in 
command, seeing the impossibility of reaching the ston.', 
drew them off. Then an order wug issued — which was pran- 
tically the death-warrant of the army — by General £lphii>- 
stone, for a party of cavalry to go out and bring in the 
little garrison. This party suffered even more severely than 
the preceding one. From every wall, building, and orduud 
a storm of musketry broke out, and the trooperai after suf- 
fering great loss, again retired. The news that the general 
intended to abandon the store struck dismay into the officers 
of the commissariat. Captain Boyd hurried to head-qaarter% 
and urged the general to send a force that would sweep away 
all opposition, and to hold the fort at all hazards. The gen- 
era) promised to send a reinforcement, but no relief was sent. 

As night was coming on. Captain Boyd and Captain John- 
son again went to the general and pointed out In the strong- 
est language the result that would follow the abandonment 
of the stores. The luihappy old man hesitated, but on a 
letter being brought in from Lieutenant Warren saying that 
the enemy were mining the walls, and some of the Sepoys, 
seeing their position was desperate, were deserting, he prom- 
ised that a strong detachment should be send at two o'clock 
in the morning to storm the Afghan fort and relieve the 
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gaanl at the commiBsariat stores. Orders were accordingly 
issued, but these were preeently countermanded, and it was 
decided that the force should not move until dafU^t. 

By that time it was too late. Warren had repulsed an 
attack oa the walls, hut seeing that the enem? were pre- 
paring to fire the gate and renew the attack, he retired 
through a passage that had on the previous da; been dug 
under the wall, and reached the camp in aafet;. But thid 
was not the only disaster that happened that day. Captain 
Johnson's store of provisions for the use of the Ameer's 
troops, on the outskirts of the city, was also attacked. Cap- 
tain Mackenzie, who was in command of the little garrison 
there, defended his poet throughout the day with the greatest 
gallantry; but water was scarce, and ammunition failing, 
and large numbers of women and children were in the fort, 
with great quantities of baggage. Urgent letters were sent 
asking for reinforcements, but no reinforcements came. Had 
they arrived the situation would have been saved. The Kuz- 
zilbashes were ready to side with the British. Several of 
their commanders were with Mackenzie, but when the; saw 
that no help was sent, they refused to join a cause that 
seemed to them lost. All night the fighting went on, and 
all next day, until his men were utterly worn out, and the 
ammunition exhausted. No more could be done, and when 
night came on, he moved out of the fort and fought his way 
to the cantonments — a brilliant action, which showed what 
could be accomplished by a mere handful of men well led. 

While Mackenzie was thus fighting for the stores under 
his charge, the troops in the cantonments were condeumeil 
to see crowds of Afghans looting the stores within four 
hundred yards of our camp, carrying off the supplies that 
had been garnered for their subsistence through the winter, 
and this without a man being set in motion or a gun brought 
to bear upon the plunderers. 
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Fnrioos at llio imbecility of their leaders, the soldi 
clBmonred to bo led against the enemy. Unable to reatit 
the demand, tho general ordered the 37th Native Infuutrj 
to move Out; but instead of being led straight agaluat the 

enemy, the officer in c ' hesitated and halted, and 

soon fell baok with the t Sepoya, 

Qeneral Elphinstono w y talking of making t«nn= 

with the enemy, and sc lespair of victory when ao 

attempt hod been made auowas. On the 6th, how- 

ever, a ptrty of tho S'ilu ;aiu sent out under Uajot 

Griffiths, Again it was s could be done by an ener- 

getic officer. Tho Afghai is stormed, the enemy weK 

driven ont, and were routcu party of horse, who dashed 

at them gallantly. The troops eujld bo no longer restrained, 
and cavalry, infantry, and artillery poured out; hut there 
was no general plan, and the consequence was, that although 
desultory fighting went on all day, nothing was accomplished. 
Had any general plan of operation been laid down, and a 
combined action fought, the enemy would have been utterly 
unable to withstand our troops, worked up to fury as these 
were by the disgraceful inaction that had been forced upon 
them. In the meantime, starvation would have already stared 
the troops in the face had not Captains Boyd and Johnson, 
aided by Angus and other officers of their department, gone 
out to the native villages and succeeded in purchasing a 
certain amount of grain. But already the troops were on 
half rations, and even these scanty supplies could not Ion;; 
be available. 

The general, while his troops were out fighting, wrote t-t 
Ifacnaghten, urging that negotiations should he opened 
with the enemy, and saying, " Our case is not yet desperate, 
but it is becoming so very fast." 

Hacnagbten himself was conscious of this, consctons that, 
under such leading, the situation was fast becoming desper- 
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ate, oni} he employed the moonabee, Mohnn Lai, who was 
Btill in Cabul under the protection of the Euzrilbash chief, 
to endeavour to bribe the chiefs of the Ohilzyes. Two lacs 
of rupeea were offered. The chiefs gave a favourable reply, 
and then Macnag;hten, with his usual instability, was seized 
with a suspicion that they were not sincere, and abruptly 
broke off the negotiations, thereby mortally offending the 
Ohilzye chiefs. 

Freah danger was threatening in another direction. Ma- 
homed Akbar Khan, the second son of Dost Mahomed, was 
on his way with a force from the north, and had already 
advanced as far as Bamian. Mohun Lai suggested that tin 
emissary should be sent to offer him a lar^ allowance if he 
would join the British, His suggestion was carried out, and 
money was spent in other quarters lavishly. 

But it was now too late, A quarter of the sum would, 
a fortnight earlier, have sufficed to satisfy the demands of 
all the chiefs of the tribesmen. Now that success had en- 
couraged the assailants of our force, and the whole popula- 
tion had taken up arms against us, inspired alike by fan- 
aticism and hatred and thirsting for blood, it was doubtful 
whether even the chiefs could restrain them had they chosen 
to do so. 

In their letters and journals the officers still spoke with 
kindness and respect of their unfortunate general. He had 
been a brave and able soldier, but age and terrible infirmi- 
ties had rendered him altogether incapacitated for action. 
He had for months been suffering from gout, and had almost 
lost the use of his limbs. Only once or twice, after his ar- 
rival to assume the command, had he been able to ait on 
horseback; for the most part he was wholly unable to walk. 
Sometimes he was confined altogether to his couch; at others 
be was able to be taken out in a palanquin. His mind was 
also enfeebled by suffering. On the very day of the first 




outbreak he bid been ■ little batter, and had " Miiii h * ! yi 
horse; but be bad sufiered a wj Hvera fall, and mm mi- 
ned back to bifl qoarten. 

It was altogether inexcnaaMe that Lord AnbUaiid, agnioL 
ibe advice of the Qammaiider-iiL-chief and the KmonBtiaim 
of his other military adnaers, Bbonld have iqipoiiited nxk 
a man to a command iriiicb, bejond all otbera in India, d^ 
manded the gTeatest amount of energy and actintr. Tboe 
were many men who might have been worthily selected, men 
with a knowledgie of the political conditions of ACgJuniBta^ 
of the feelings of the people, of tbmr lanipiage and of thdur 
country. 

General Elphinstone knew nothing of these thinga, and 
depended entirely ux»on the advice of oiheTB, Had he relied 
solely upon that of Macuaghten, things might have gone 
differently, but he asked advice from all around him, and 
took the last that was offered, only to change hla mind again 
when he heard the opinion of a fresh counsellor. He was 
himself conscioua that the position was too onerous for him, 
and sent down a medical certificate of his incapacity for 
action, and requested to be relieved. The request had been 
granted, and he was to have returned to India with ilac- 
naglileii, but unhappily no other officer had been appointed 
to succeed him. It is upon Lord Auckland, rather than upon 
the unfortunate officer, who, in the teeth of the advice of 
his counsellors and of all conuuon sense, was thrust into a 
position for which he was wholly unsuited, that the blame 
of the catnstropfao of Cabul should be laid. 

Macnaghtcn, in hopes that Brig'adier Shelton. a brave 
offieer, but liot-tcinpered and obstinate, would be able to influ- 
(rneo the general and fo put an end to the deplorable indecision 
that paralysed the army, persuaded Elpbinstone to send for 
him to come in from the Bala Hissar to the camp and bring 
in with him a regiment of the Ameer's troops. He came 
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into the Gantonment of the 9th, and his arrival was hailed 
with the greatest Batiafaction, as it was believed that at last 
something would be done. Unfortunately, however, Shelton's 
energy and the general's weakness were as oil on water. Ko 
two men were less calculated to pull together. Shelton en* 
forced his arguments with a vehemence that seemed to the 
general insubordinate in the extreme; while the brigadier, 
on the other band, was unable to make allowance for tho 
physical and mental weakness of the general, and was mad- 
dened by the manner in which orders that had but an hour 
before been issued were countermanded. 

On the morning of the lOtb the enemy mustered in great 
force, and occupying a small fort within musket-shot of 
the defences, opened a galling fire. ]lfacnagbt«n only ob- 
tained the general's consent to a party going out to capture 
the fort by telling him that unless he gave the order he 
should himself take the responsibility of doing so, for that at 
any risk the fort must be captured. Thereupon Shelton was 
instructed to take two thousand men and attack it. When 
they were on the point of starting Elphinstone counter- 
manded the orders, Shelton, in a fury, laid the case before 
the envoy, who was as eager as himself, and the general was 
again persuaded to give the order and the force advanced. 

It was intended to blow open the gate with powder, but 
by some accident only a wicket hy the side of the main 
entrance was blown in. Led by Colonel Mackrell the storm- 
ing party, consisting of two companies of Europeans and 
four of native infantry, advanced. They could with diffi- 
culty moke their way through the narrow entrance, for they 
were exposed as they did so to a heavy musketry fire, hut 
two officers and a few soldiers pushed through, and the 
garrison, believing that the whole column was following 
them, fled through the opposite gate. But unhappily they 
were not followed. A body of Afghan cavalry threatened 
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to attack the Btormiog party outside, and these, native ■ 
British alike, were seized with an unaccountable panic | 
fled. In vain their otEcera endeavoured tu arrest tlii>i 
The events of the previous week had terribly deinoralfi 
them. Shehon set them a noble example by renioinini 
horseback alone, and at last shamed them into i 
Again the Afghan horse approached, and again i 
Again Shelton's espostulations and example broutfht tbera 
back. The guns in the cantonments drove tlie Afghans off, 
and Shctton led hia men up to the capture of the fort. 

In the meantime the handful of nica who had entered t| 
fort Imd been engaged in a desperate struggle for life. 
Afghans, discovering how small was the number of their a 
sailants, re-entered the fort and felt upon them i 
whelming numbers. When Shelton'a force entered, Colot 
Hackrol) had fallen mortally wounded, and wa» carried i 
the cantonments to die. Lieutenant Bird, with two Sepoys, 
were the sole survivors. They had, when the enemy poured 
in, taken possession of a stable and barricaded themaelfrs 
there, and had successfuliy repulsed every attack. 
they were rescued their ammunition was almost esham 
but they were iminjured, and no fewer than thirty i 
Afghans lying in front of the stable bore mute testim 
to the steadiness and accuracy of their aim. 

Several small forts were abandoned by the enemy, i 
quantity of grain was found in Uiein, but as n' 
were taken to convey it into the camp, it was lost again 
when the troops retired. Desultory fighting went on all the 
afternoon without any decisive results, and the next two op 
three daya passed quietly. 

In the meantime the moonshee was making every t 
to bring over some of the chiefs to our side. Macnsgh^ 
was sending oft letter after letter to the political officer ti 
Sale, urging the necessity for an instant advance of the fos 
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at Jellalabad. On the 13th the enemy occupied a hill within 
range of the cantonment, and planting two guns there 
opened a steady fire. Macnaghten spent hours in endeavour- 
ing to persuade the general and brigadier of the absolute 
necessity for driving the enemy off the hill, but without suc- 
cess, and it was not until he took the responsibility upon 
himself that a detachment under Shelton was ordered to be 
sent. It was then four o'clock in the afternoon. The troops 
advanced in three columns, and the infantry rushed forward 
with such impetuosity that the two guns with them could not 
arrive in time to herald their attack. The detachment 
poured in a volley within ten yards' distance, but they were 
unsteady from their exertions in mounting the hill, and their 
fire took no effect. A minute later the Afghan cavalry 
charged down upon them. The attack was unexpected, the 
men in confusion, and the Afghans rode through and through 
the ranks. The British troops retreated down the slope, 
where they re-formed behind the reserve; the guns opened 
fire with great effect, and the infantry again marched up 
the hill. 

Our cavalry now came into action and drove the enemy 
before them. The infantry carried the height, and the 
enemy fled, abandoning their guns. It was now getting 
dark. A party of the Ameer's infantry removed one of the 
guns; but the Afghan marksmen were keeping up a heavy 
musketry fire, and the troops, British as well as Sepoys, were 
so demoralized that they refused to advance and carry off 
the other. It was therefore spiked and rolled down the hill, 
while the smaller gun was brought by the Ameer's troops 
into the cantonment. The enemy, now strongly reinforced, 
attempted to intercept the retreat, but were beaten off. 

On the 15th Major Pottinger and another officer came in 
wounded, and reported that the Ghoorka regiment that had 
been retiring from Kohistan had been entirely destroyed. 
(M8W) <4 
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They defended themselves couraseously ogaingt ovcrwh^m- 
iag forces, and held the barracks they oceupied until matt- 
dened by thirst; thcu they rushed to a gtroam. where the 
enemy fell upon them and cut them to pieces, the Iwo 
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the hill from which they had been driven, and a strong force 
moved out against it. Strangely enough, however, they only 
took one gun with them. The day was disgraceful as well 
as disastrous, for the British force was signally defeated 
and the gun was lost, and the troops re-entered the canton- 
ment in headlong flight, hotly pursued by the Afghans till 
they reached the protection of the earthworks. Their con- 
duct showed how completely the imbecility and vacillation 
of their commanders, and the effect of the insufBcient rations 
on which they had to subsist, had destroyed the moral of the 
troops. The men who a month before could have driven the 
Afghans before them like sheep, were now unable to cope 
with them even when in superior numbers. 

On the 24th Elphinstone addressed a letter to Ifacnaghten 
stating his opinion that their position could no longer be 
maintained, and that he should at once enter into negotia- 
tions with the enemy. He accordingly sent a message to the 
insurgent chiefs inviting them to send in a deputation to 
discuss the conditions of the treaty. Two of their leaders 
came in, but as they demanded that the British dionld snr- 
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render at discretion, giving themselves up, with all their 
arms, ammunition, and treasure, as prisoners of war, Mac- 
naghten resolutely rejected the offered terms. 

Angus had been constantly employed from the day he 
reached the cantonments. His work was to go out with 
small parties of the natives employed by the commissariat 
to bring in the grain that Boyd and Johnson had purchased. 
There was no slight risk in the work, for although the vil- 
lagers were glad to sell their com on good terms, the party 
who fetched it ran the risk of being cut off by any band of 
tribesmen they might encounter. 

Of an evening he talked over the situation and prospects 
with the two officers. Absorbed in work as they all were, 
they were less influenced by the feeling of hopelessness than 
those who had nothing to do but to rage over the trap into 
which they had fallen through the incapacity of their lead- 
ers. Still, they did not attempt to disguise from themselves 
the magnitude of the danger. 

" I have no faith in any treaty that could be made,'' Boyd 
said. " An Afghan is only bound by his word as long as it 
pays him to keep it. They will take Macnaghten's money, 
and will promise that we shall be allowed to go down the 
passes without molestation; but I am mistaken indeed if wo 
shall not be attacked the moment we enter them. If they do 
so, few of us will ever get through. The men are weak now 
from want of sufficient food. They are utterly dispirited and 
demoralized, as is shown by their shameful flight yesterday. 
Besides, they will be encumbered with a host of camp fol- 
lowers, women, and children. I am still of opinion that our 
only hope is to take refuge in the Bala Hissar, and Shelton's 
vehement opposition has already put a stop to that. For 
myself, I would rather that they attacked us here, even if 
the attack meant our annihilation. It would be better to 
die so than cooped up hopelessly in the passes. At best the 
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mttK^ mold be a terrible one^ The eoM is severe alreadj, 
and we bear that the snow is deep in the pasaes; not bo docp 
aa to render them impracticable, but deep enough to render 
the pasaa^ s terrible oue." 

" Of courae we are bouii'' '" "'"y with the rest and do oor 
beat to lie end. Were it e jat, we ihree might escape. 

We all Bp^ak the languagu ., yiough to pass as natives 
You, indeed, have already d . However, of course that j 

is not to be thought of; ind, would probably amount to 

the aame thing in the er ve could scarcely hope to 

reach either Jellalabad or ar." 

" "So, it ia not to be tliouj . Johnson," hia eompanion , 

Baid. "We have to do our outj to tho last. I still hope 
that the general nmy ,yi't hnvp au hour of inspiration and 
deliver battle in good order, I believe that the troops would 
fight well if they did but eee that they were properly handled." 

Ou the following day they learned that Akbar Khan had 
arrived. He was greeted with great enthuaiasin and much 
firing of guns. Ifacnagbten had a faint hope that he would 
side with us, as his father, mother, and brothers were in our 
hands in India; but, on the other hand, be had every reason 
for bitter animosity against the British, who Itad, withont 
any ground for complaint, invaded the country and de- 
throned his father. The prince bore the reputation of bein^ 
frank, generous, and far brighter and more cheerful than 
the majority of his countrymen; at the same time he was 
passionate and impulsive, given to sudden bniBta of anger. 
The wrongs that he and his family had suffered were, in- 
deed, at present predominant in his mind. For two years 
he himself bad been an exile from his coimtry. His father, 
who had tried so hard to gain the friendship of the Britiah, 
had been dethroned by them; and as it was notorious that 
their oaptivee were always honourably treated, he felt that 
no action upon his part would recoil upon their heads. 
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He himself was now the heir to the throne if he could 
win it. He was extremely popular among the people, who 
hailed his advent as giving them a leader whom they could 
rely upon, under whom the chiefs of the tribesmen could 
lay aside their mutual jealousy and animosity and join in 
the effort to drive the foe for ever from their country. He 
did not, however, at once assimie the chief authority. The 
Nawab Mahomed Zemaun Khan, a cousin of Dost Mahomed, 
had been proclaimed Ameer by the tribesmen, and all orders 
were sent forth in his name. He was a man of humane and 
honourable nature, of polished manners, and affable address. 

As soon as he learned the state of affairs, Akbar Khan 
took immediate steps to prevent further supplies being taken 
into camp. He burned the villages where grain had been 
sold, and placed bands of men to attack any parties coming 
out from the camp to purchase grain. Day after day passed, 
messengers came and went between Macnaghten and the 
Nawab, but nothing was done; the food supply dwindled; 
only three days' rations remained in camp. 

The supplies doled out were scarcely sufficient to keep life 
together. The oxen and other baggage animals were in such 
a state of starvation as to be wholly unfit for service. The 
store of fuel had long been used up, some men died of cold, 
and all suffered much. Macnaghten was still hopeful, and 
early in December again urged a retirement, but in vain. 
The enemy had now guns planted in several positions, and 
kept up an almost constant cannonade on the camp. On the 8th 
there were but three days' half rations left, and the general 
informed Macnaghten by letter that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to surrender upon the best terms that could be obtained; 
and the three senior officers also signed the letter, saying 
that they concurred in it. On the 11th there was but one 
day's food left for the fighting men, the camp followers were 
ijtarving. Again and a^aifl Macnaghten urged that a force 
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rfiould eally out and at all coats bring in ppoviaioDsTl 
g<cneral knew that the men could not be rolie<l upon to fi^^h;. 
The time hnd come w!ien even Macnaghlen saw that all hk>i' 
had gone save in surrender. He drew out the rough draic 
of a treaty, anj mot the leading chiefs of the Afghans at 
about a mile from tho river. 

By this treaty the British were to evacuate Afghanistan. 
They were to be supplied with provisions for the journey. 
Shall Soojab was to abdicate, and to have t!io option of 
accompanying thnn; but if ho did so, liis wifo and fninil; 
were to remain as hostages until Dost Mahomed and his 
family were released. Tho troojis at Jellalabad were also to 
retire, as well as those at Ghuznoc and Candahar. Four 
British officers were to be left as hostages, to return to India 
on the arrival of Doat Mahomed and his family on the 
frontier. The conference lasted two hours, and ita main 
stipulations were agrce<l to. The meeting then broke np, 
on the understanding that tJie British troops were to eifacn- 
ale the cantunnients in three days, and that provisions should 
in the meantime be sent in. The treaty was a humilialliii; 
one, but Macuaghten was not to hlamc for it. When (he 
three military chiefs had declared that there was nothing 
for it but surrender, he was forced to make llie btfit arrange- 
ment he could, and tlie terms of tho treaty were as good oi 
could have been expected in the eircumstonces, 

When the conference broke up Captain Trevor, one of 
Maenaghten's staff, accompanied tlie chief to the city as a 
hostage for tlie sincerity of the envoy. On the 11th tJie 
Bala Hiaaar was evacuated. Akbar Khan pledged himself 
to conduct the garrison safely to the cantonments, and kept 
his promise, succeeding in indueing the crowds of horsemen 
who gathered round to let the little detachment pass. Tho 
provisions, however, were not sent in as agreed, and 1 
chiefs relused to eend them until tlie garrisons were v 
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dravn from the forts they occupied round the cantonmenta. 
The parties were each suspicious of the other's good faith. 
On the 18th snow began to fall heavily. Macnaghten tried 
desperately to win over some of th« chiefs, lavishing mon^ 
among them. The Afghans made fresh demands, and de- 
manded more hostages, and Lieutenants ConoUy and Airey 
were handed over to them. 

On the 22nd Akbar Khan sent in fresh proposals, to the 
effect that the Britiah were to remain in Afghanistan till 
the spring, and then to withdraw as if of their own free-will. 
Shah Soojah was to remain as Ameer, and Akbar as his 
minister. As a reward for these services Akbar was to re- 
ceive an annuity of £40,000 and a bonus of £300,000. Mac- 
naghten accepted the terms, and agreed to meet Akbar. The 
offer was bo strange that Elphiostone and others thought 
that it was probably a plot. JIacnaghten replied that he did 
not think that it was so, but in any case he would go. After 
breakfast he sent for the officers of his staff, Lawrence, Mac- 
kenzie, and Trevor, who had returned, and b^ged them to 
accompany him to the meeting. An hour later they set out 
with a few horsemen. As they rode on Macnagbten admitted 
to his ofGccrs that he was well aware that it was a dangerous 
enterprise, but that he was playing for a heavy stake and 
the prize was worth the risk. " At all events," ho said, " a 
thousand deaths are preferable to the life I have of late been 
leading." 

The parties met at some hillocks six hundred yards from 
the cantonments, where some horse-cloths had been spread 
upon the snow by Akbar Khan'a servants. Macnagbten pre- 
sented to Akbar a splendid horse he had admired. They dis- 
mounted, and Macnagbten took his place on the blankets. 
Trevor, Mackenzie, and Lawrence sat behind him. Sud- 
denly the envoy and his companions were violently seized 
from behind. The three officers were dratted away, and 




: holies ridden hy Ai!ghui ( 
who rode «ff through the crowd. Trevor u&foi 
slipped from his insecure seat, and was iostandy i 
ineces, irtuls the other two reached Mahomed Ehan's tcfit\ 
alive. In lite meantime the envoj himself was straggling j 
despentetr on the ground with Akbar Khan. Esa^peraW | 
hy the TBBirtmce of his victim, whom he had only intended ' 
to seize, tlie Afghan's passion blazed out, and drawing from 
his girdle s pistol, which Macnaght«n bad given him the 
daf before^ be shot him through the body. Instantly his 
followers dowd round and hacked him to pieces. 

Thus d^d a gentleman who. in other circumstances, n)ight 
have made a groat npntation for himwH. Povened of as- 
usual talent, hia course was marred by his propensi^ to 
believe all that he wished, to disbelieve all that ran counter 
ia his own sanguine projects. During the last month of hia 
life he did all that man could do to avert a catastrophe, but 
he had been unable to instil his spirit into any of the mili- 
tary commanders, or to induce them to take tlie only course 
to redeem the position, by giving battle to the foe that sur- 
rounded them. Ke was the author of the ill-fated expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, he was its noblest victtlm. His peculiar 
temperament was fatal to him. Even when there was no 
longer any ground for hope he still continued to be sanguine^ 
He bad all along believed in himself, and scoffed at the 
warnings of men who knew the country and people — of 
Bumes, Rawlinaon, Pottinger, and others. 

He was thoroughly sincere; he was alwaj's able to con- 
vince himself that what he believed must be true, and he 
acted accordingly. He was not a strong man; bad he been 
eo the course of events might have been altered. He deferred 
in every way to Shah Soojah's wishes, however much these 
might be opposed to his own judgment. He allowed him to 
misgovern the country, to drive the natives to desperation 
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by the exactions of his tax-gatherers, and to excite the bitter- 
est animosity of the chiefs by the arrogance with which he 
treated them. A strong man would have put a stop to all 
this — ^would have intimated to the Ameer that he held the 
throne solely by the assistance of British bayonets, and that 
unless he followed British coimsels he would at once yield 
to the oft-repeated wishes of the Indian govermnent and 
order the retirement of the troops. 



CHAPTER XV 

A DOOMED ARMY 

EVEN the murder of the British envoy within sight of 
the camp failed to arouse the military authorities from 
their deadly lethargy. Sullenly the troops remained in their 
cantonments. Not a man was put in motion to avenge the 
deed or to redeem the honour of the army. The only idea 
was to renew the negotiations that had been broken short 
by the murder of their political chief. The commissariat 
had nothing to do. Beleaguered as they were, it was im- 
possible to collect provisions unless a strong force was sent 
out, and the military authorities refused to allow a man to 
be put in motion. They had no confidence in their soldiers, 
and the soldiers had none in them. It was their leaders who 
had made them what they were. Macnaghten in his wrath 
had spoken of them as miserable cowards, but they were not 
cowards. They had at first full confidence in themselves, 
and if ordered would gladly have attacked the Afghan forces 
in the open and have carried Cabul by storm. But kept in 
enforced inactivity, while fort after fort was wrested from 
them without an effort being made to relieve the garrisons. 
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miK^ of bu nme viUt his old Mend Eldred Pottingtr, now 
a lajjor. v=r:< after Macna^^ten's murder, took his places 
Vy ri^l of senioriiy as irell as of energy and talent, ai 
Aiei political ofoer. He had been employed in the wut, 
but hdd b«ea ^e::! to Cabul. and very shortly afterwards had 
pnx-eed^ («> KohUtan, reinmin; almost the sole surnTor 
of the little force that was stationed there. Hia counsel 
?in<.-e then Imd always been for ene^etic measnres, bat hia 
Toice. like tlut of Macnaghten, availed nothing. He bad, 
however, taken no prominent part in affairs, having been 
confined to his bed by the wound he had received. He was 
now rooovering from it. and took up the work with the BanM 
energy as be had displayed at Herat. As he said to Angut^ 
" It seems to be my fate to have to do with incapable men. 
At Herat it was Tar Mahomed and Eamran, here it is She!- 
ton and Elphinstonc. Elphinstone and Kamran have both 
in their younger days been fighting men. Both are utterly 
worn out bodily and mentally by disease and age. 

" Shelton is a brave man, a ^rd fighter, but his temper 
overmasters him. When in the field he shows persoiul gat- 
laotiy, but no military capacity whatever. At first he w«S 
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always in opposition to the general; he has ^ren that np 
as useless, end iKyond always endeaTourinj; to thwart his 
chief when the latter was roused to momentary fiashes of 
energy by Macnaghten, he has sunk into a deep gloom, as 
if he regarded it as absolutely hopeless to struggle further. 
I would that any other than myself had been placed in the 
position I now hold. The terms proposed to lUlacnaghten 
were hard enough, they will be still harder, still more dis- 
graceful, now. But however disgraceful they may be, they 
will be aeeepted by the military leaders, and my name will 
be associated with the most humiliating treaty a British 
officer has ever been called upon to sign." 

His previsions were correct. Negotiations were renewed 
without the slightest allusion being made to the murder of 
Macnaghten, and as if such an event hod never happened. 
While these were going on, little food was allowed to enter 
camp — enough to sustain life, but no more. At last tbe 
terms were settled. The Afghan chiefs agreed to supply 
provisions, and to send in baggage animals, upon payment 
being made for them. Six officers were to be handed over 
as hostages, all muskets and ordnance stores in the magazines, 
all money in the treasury, and all goods and property be- 
longing to Dost Mahomed, were to be surrendered, and Dost 
himself and his family to be returned. No provision what- 
ever was made for the safety of the man we had placed upon 
the throne. Pottinger endeavoured in vain to obtain better 
conditions. He received no support from the military chiefs; 
and even when at last he agreed to the terms, he did so with 
little hope that they would be observed. 

Warnings came from friends in the city that no depend- 
ence whatever could be placed upon the chiefs, and that in 
spite of all promises the force would certainly be attacked 
on its way down through the passes. No step was taken by 
the chiefs to send in either provisions or carriage animals. 
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and the escort that was to accompany them did not i 
its appearance. Od the Stfa of January the military authori- 
ties determined to march out, contrary to the advice of Poi- 
tinger, who argued that vithout carria^ and provisions, and 
without the protection of tie chiefs as promised, the pros- 
pects of four thousand troops and twelve thousand followen 
being able to make their vay down tlmiugh the pasaes was 
small indeed. 

Angus had come to rely very much upon Azim for in- 
formation as to what vas passing outside the contonmen!. 
The latl-er had during the three years come to speak ili- 
Afghan language perfectly, and in the attire of a peas:i' 
often went out after dark, mixed with the insurgents, an j 
entered the city. He had each time he went out broogli: 
back a less hopeful report than on the previous one, aiul 
Angus was the more impressed since the young fellow wa.' 
generally cheery, and disposed to look on tic bright side .' 
things, taking indeed comparatively little intere^ in wb ' 
was going on around him, having absolute confidence Di..: 
his master would find some way out of any difficulty tiiat 
might confront htm. 

" I quite agree with all you say, Azim, but I am powerlesi 
to act in any way. If I were here as a private person I 
should certainly disguise myself and endeavour to make m. 
way down to Candahar, but aa an officer I must remain i 
my post, come what may, and share the fate of the resi 
But if you are disposed to try and get down, I will h| 
throw any obstacle in your way, and will furnish you K^H 
money sufficient to pay your way cither back to Persia ^^| 
down into India, where, with your knowledge of lauguagn. 
you will have no difficulty in finding employment," 

Azim laughed. " No, maater, whatever comes, I will staj 
with you. Just as you are in the employment of govern* 
meet and cannot leave, bo am I in your employment.'* 
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Angus did not attempt to push the matter further, for he 
felt that it would be useless; and indeed, although he would 
have done what he could to procure his follower's safety, 
he felt that he would be a great loss to him in many ways. 
They had been so long together, and had gone through so 
many dangers in companionship, that he regarded Azim as 
a friend rather than as a servant. 

"When you have been in the city, Azim, have you ever 
seen our friend Sadut?'* 

" No, sir; I have heard that he has been in the city many 
times, and that he was with the Afghan horsemen who 
drove our people in, but I have not seen him. Should I 
speak to him if I do so?" 

"Yes, you might thank him in my name, and your own, 
for having saved our lives the other day; but on no accoimt 
say anything to him about the future. I cannot make any 
overtures for help to a man who, though a friend of my 
own, is fighting against us. And indeed, however willing he 
might be to aid me to the best of his power, he could not 
do so. If we are really attacked in the pass, mixed up as 
we shall be with the camp followers,, we could not be found 
in the crowd; and you may be sure that the tribesmen and 
the Ghazec fanatics will be mad with bloodshed and hate, 
and that even a chief would be unable to stand between them 
and their victims. Even if he were to send a messenger to 
me to say that he and his men would again save me, if I 
would let him know in which part of the column I shall 
ride, I should refuse to do so. It would be an act .of 
treachery on my part to others, weaker and less able to 
take care of themselves than I am." 

On the afternoon of the day when the force moved out 
of the cantonments Eldred Pottinger sent for Angus. 

"Are you ready to undertake a hazardous mission?" he 
asked. "It is so hazardous that I would send no one ui>on 
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it, were it not that I consider that those who stay here a 
numing as great a risk. After the murder of Eumee and ' 
Macna^teo, I have not the smallest faiti in the chiefs 
keeping to their promised, and the manner In whieh they 
have failed now to carry out tlie terms of the treaty heighl«iu 
my dietrnet in them. I do nc aelieve that any of the 
meaaengen that have been sent d n of late have succeeded 
in getting through; and indeed, until to-day it was i 
possible to say whether we should really start or not. The ' 
measagee Bent down were necessarily vague, and were indeed 
only requests for aid. I know, and no doubt Sale kuof^ 
that it 18 us difficult for him to fight his way up tie pes 
as it is foi us to make our way down; but now that, in epiu 
of my advice, Eiphinatone and Sheltou and the other uificen 
have decided to wait no longer, but to start at once, a specific 
message must be sent." 

" I am ready to try to get through," Angus said. " I 
have no doubt that while we have been negotiating here, 
the tribesmen from all the country round have been gather- 
ing in the passes. The only way would be for me to join 
eome party of men from the villages going that way. Once 
fairly in the pass and among the tribesmen, I could leave 
the party and mingle with others. Of course it would be 
slow work going on afoot, but I should say that it would be 
quite impossible on horseback." 

" I have not much hope that the mission wilt be of any 
real use, for Sale ia himself besieged in Jellalahad. Still, 
one must make an attempt. I shall enter in mj journals 
— trusting that they will some day he recovered — that as a 
last hope I have accepted the ofier of Mr. Angus Campbell 
to carry a message to General Sale saying that we are atart- 
ing, and b^ging him, if it be possible, to make a diversion 
in our favour by advancing as far as he can to meet us. I 
will not gire yon any written document. You are well 
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known to many of the officers who went down with Sale, 
therefore no question can arise as to the message you bear 
being a genuine one. If you were searched and any letter 
foimd upon you, it woiild be your death-warrant. Still, I 
believe if anyone could get through alive, you can." 

"I will do my best anyhow,'' Angus said, "and I will 
start as soon as it becomes dark. It is all easy enough as 
far as Khoord Cabul, after that I shall keep a sharp look- 
out ; if I overtake any party of villagers I shall join them." 

"I shall come and say good-bye to you before you start, 
CampbeU." 

Angus returned at once to his tent. "You have my dis- 
guise ready and your own, Azim ? " 

"Yes, sir, I have both ready, and have two of their long 
guns and some daggers and pistols." 

" I have my own pistols, Azim." 

"Yes, master, and it will be as well to take them; but 
they would be seen directly if you had them in your girdle." 

" No doubt they would, Azim, but there are a good many 
English pistols among them now. There were three pairs 
they got at Sir Alexander's house, and there have been several 
officers killed since. I can give out that I took part in the 
fight at Sir Alexander's and got these pistols as my share 
of the plunder." 

"Are you going anywhere, master?" 

"Yes, I am going to try to get down through the passes 
to Jellalabad. We shall start as soon as it is dark. It will 
be a terribly dangerous journey, but I hardly think it will 
be more dangerous than going down with the troops." 

"What are we to take, master? I will get it ready." 

" There is not much that we can take. I will go down 
to the store myself and get eight or ten pounds of ground 
grain. There is not much of it, for the mills have all been 
smashed^ and we have had to serve the grain out whole; 
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bat I know that there are two or ^iree sacks left in tbe 
stores. TbatB is no meat to be had, dot spirits — not that 1 
would take spirita if I could get them, for if they ' 
found upon me it would excite suspiciou at once. Aiiotbt^ 
thing, I moft staiu myself. Mj face and bands are ueiirl; 
as brown as those of the Afghans, but if wa were 9e.arc!ii:d 
and th^ took our things off, they would e 
that I was « white. I don't know how we are to get s 

" I should think, master, that if wo were to bake some 
grain quite black, and then pound it and pour boiling 
water over it so as to make it like venr strong coffee, it 
might do." 

" A very good idea. Wall, I dull not wint spon &* 4* 
next two hours. I shall go roond and aaa Mme of a^ 
friends and aay good-bye to them. Mind, whatever you do 
don't say a word to anyone about our leaving." 

" I will be sure not to do that, master." 

Azim went out to a little tent of thick native blanket a 
few yards from that of his master. There he sat looking 
through the entrance until he saw his master leave hia tent. 
Fire minutes later be issued out in his Afghan dress, long 
coat lined with sheep-skina, black lamb's-wool cap, high boots, 
and sheep-skin breeches, and at once set oS at a brisk walk. 
There were at all times many Afghans in the camp, and 
indeed many of the camp followers had, since the cold set 
in, adopted the same dress; therefore no attention waa paid 
to him, and no questions were asked by the sentries as he 
passed out at the gates. As soon as he got among the 
gardens and enclosures he broke into a run, which he con- 
tinued until he reached a village a mile and a half away, 
and here he entered one of the cottages. 

"Have you news for ust" one of the four men sitting 
there said. 

" Yee, and good news. M? master starts as soon as it ia 
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dark. He will be on f oot, and lie is going to try and make 
his way down through the passes." 

''That is good news indeed/' the Afghan said.. ''I was 
afraid that we should never get a chance. Which road will 
he go by?" 

''I can't say exactly, but he is sure to leave by the 
western gate. He would have more chance of getting away 
unnoticed on that side. Of course we shall both be in our 
Afghan dress." 

'' We will be on the look-out. I suppose that he will be 
armed?" 

^ Yes, he will carry one of your long guns and a brace of 
pistols. You had best choose some spot where you can close 
on him suddenly, for he would certainly fight till the last." 

" We will be careful," the man said. " I don't want to 
get a pistol ball in my body. We shall follow at a distance 
until we find a convenient spot." 

''He is sure to keep along at the foot of the hill so as 
to avoid your people on the plain." 

" It will suit us best also, as we shall not have far to carry 
him." 

"Mind, you must make a struggle when you seize me as 
if I was violently resisting. Then, when we start you must 
order me to walk, and threaten to blow out my brains if I 
try to escape. My master can learn the truth afterwards. 
If he were to know it now, he would be furious with me; 
but in a few days, when fighting is going on in the passes, 
and a great disaster occurs, he will thank me for having 
prevented him from throwing away his life, especially as 
he knows perfectly well that the English in Jellalabad could 
not come out to assist those here." 

When Angus returned to the tent he f oimd Azim busy 
roasting the grain. The Afghan costume had been laid 
aside. 
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" Everytiii is roady, master. Tlie ^ain is uesrly done, 
and it won't take mo long to pound it up. T got a few 
sticks down at the stores and the kettlo is ju3t boiling." 

" Tlicn OS soon as it is ready I will stain myself, bat I 
sha'n't put on tlie Afghan dress until the last thins. Hsre 
you oiKiked some of 



, I have 
the ashes now. I thdi 
we fltarli'd, and we cb' 

" I wish, Azim," A) 
of this journey being "* 
good can come of it. 
that confinns the rumoun 
that Cifnrrul Sale is atro^ 



& They are oaking in 
3u would eat one before 
hers for to-morrow." 
t there was some chance 

feel conTiuoed that i 
t« has sent in a report 

There can be no doubt 
lered in Jellalabad, and 



will have all his work to do to hold the place, and therefore 
it will be absolutely impossible for him to fight his way up 
the paas." 

"Then why should you go, master t" 

" Because I have been asked to go as a forlorn hope ; and 
also because, however great the risk I may run, I do not 
t b'"k that it is greater than it would be if I went down 
with the army. We have no ba^age animals. We have 
food for only three days more, and it will only last that 
time by cutting down the rations still further. The unfor- 
tunate camp followers are for the most part without warm 
clothing of any sort, and will die by thousands. As to the 
troops, I have no doubt that most of them will fight when 
they know that unleas they cut their way through they are 
doomed, but their chance of victory ia smalL Here in the 
open plain they might even now, if well led and worked up 
to enthusiasm by a stirring speech, thrash the Albans, 
numerous as these may be; but pent up in the passes, under 
a fire from every hillside by a foe they cannot reach — for in 
their present weak state th^ could never scale the moun- 
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tains — ^I believe it will be a massacre rather than a fight. 
At any rate, if we are to be killed, I would rather be shot 
as a spy than go through such awful scenes as there will be 
before a bullet finishes me." 

''I don't want to die at all, master; but if it be the will 
of Allah, so be it. But, as you say, I would rather be killed 
straight off than struggle on through the snows in the passes 
and get killed in the end." 

As soon as it became dusk, Angus and his follower put 
on their disguises. A few minutes later Eldred Pottinger 
came in. 

" Well, as far as looks go you will pass anywhere, Camp- 
bell, and certainly as regards language there is no fear of 
your being suspected. The real difficulty will be in ex- 
plaining where you came from. Every village has sent its 
contingent of fighting men, and if it happened that, you 
met anyone from the place you pretended to come from, 
the consequences would be very awkward." 

"I intend to give out that I have come down from 
Arcab, which is a little village to the south of Ghuznee. I 
went out there once with a detachment to buy some cattle. 
It is hardly likely that any of the men from that place 
would have come here, for they would naturally join the 
bands that are threatening our garrison there. Of course 
I can invent some story to account for my not doing the 
same." 

Pottinger nodded. "Well, Campbell, I hope that you 
will get well through it. As I told you, I have not a shadow 
of hope that Sale will bo able to lend a hand to us. Still, 
although it is but one in a thousand chances, I feel that it 
ought to be attempted; and in your case I say honestly that 
I consider there is no greater risk in your going down by 
yourself, and having your own wits to depend upon, than in 
going down with the army — if one can call this broken and 
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dispirited soldiei? an arm:' — for in that case the hraS 
clearest head would share the fate, whatever that may be, 
of the dullest and moat cowardly." 

"I quite see that, and agree with you that Dotbing can 
be slighter than the chances of the army getting dowo safely. 
Be assured that whatever happens, so far from blaming yoa, 
I shall consider that you did the beet for me by ae 
me on this mission." 

"I will walk with you to the gate," Pottinger said, 
the daytime there ia no check upon anyone passing 
out, but at night the sentries are on the alert, and aa you 
are both armed, you would certainly be stopped." 

A minute was spent in packing their scanty stores into 
the pockets of their coats, then tbey started for the gale. 
Here Pottinger, after seeing them through, shook hands 
cordially not only with Angus but with Azini. whom he 
had learned to like and value for the devotion be showed 
to bis master in Uerat. They proceeded on their way with- 
out meeting any parties of Afghans until tbey neared the 
foot of the hill, then, as they were passing along a path 
through an orchard, a party of men suddenly sprang oat 
upon them, and they were thrown down on their faces before 
either bad time to offer any resistance. Angus, indeed, had 
repressed the natural impulse to try to draw one of his 
pistols. Resistance would have meant death, and it 
to him that these could only be plunderers. 

"What are you doing, fools)" he exclaimed. "Do 
not see that wc are friends!" 

No answer was given. His captors were binding his 
tightly lo his side; then before raising him they muffled 
bead in a blanket. He was then lifted to his feet, 
heard tbe men say to Azim that he was to accompany 
and that if be attempted escape he would at once bo aboC 
A man oa each aide of bim put his bands oo hia shoulder, 
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and one said: ''You are to walk quietly with us; escape is 
impossible, and it were well for you not to attempt it." 

Angus indeed felt that escape was out of the question. 
He was unable to conjecture into whose hands he had fallen. 
They were not bent upon plunder, for had they been so, 
they would have taken his arms, searched him, and prob- 
ably cut his throat afterwards. It seemed impossible to him 
that they could know he was a British officer, and the only 
conceivable explanation he could think of was that men had 
been scattered all round the cantonment to prevent anyone 
from leaving, or going out with messages to one or other of 
the chiefs, and that they had seen him and Azim come out, 
had followed and seized them, and were now taking them 
to some chief to be questioned as to why they were in the 
British camp after dark, and for what purpose they had left. 
Certainly the affair reminded him of his friendly capture 
at Cabul; but it seemed to him altogether impossible that 
Sadut could have learned that he was about to start on a 
mission, or that had he even learned it, he could have known 
that he and Azim would have followed the road on which 
they had been captured. He soon found that the path they 
were following was an upward one, and as it became steeper 
and steeper, he was sure that he was being taken into the 
hills. 

Once or twice he addressed his captors, but received no 
answer. He walked, as far as he could tell, for two hours. 
At last there was a pause. He heard a door open, and 
felt that he was being taken into a hut. Then for the 
first time the pistols and knives were taken from his sash. 
His captors, after addressing a few whispered words to 
some men who were already in the hut, retired, closing the 
door behind them and piling heavy stones against it. The 
blanket was then taken off his head. A bright fire was 
burning in the hut, which he saw was some fifteen feet 
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siIDMre. Four nwn. aimed to tfae teeth, vere staadm^ tv 
the Sn. Tbere km no door isTe tfae one bj which tbij 
bad becB brou^t in. and it wu erideot thai the hut con- 
sisted fmij ot Aia roonL 
' Yon an mtlmit, I hapa^ ba wid to Asm. 
** Yes. I w knocked down Infom I had thiiif to tbok 
of doing anfthinB.' 
*^I>i> 5011 know iriioe Aej kaia laom ht lal* 
" No. Thej threw a dbdi ora- my hnail" 
" How coold thii have *"!!— ^1 AaimI I oanno t mdr 
stand it at alL" 
** Xo more can I, nr.' 

"When we started to fi^ against t]» iafi&b w» aen 
thought that we should be attached hy our own conntTj- 
men. It soems to me that there must be some mistakei'' 
Then he turned to the Afghans. "Why are we brought 
ben?! What harm hare we doaeC 

"That I know not," the man said. "Tou mnet haw 
done something, or our comrades would not have brought 
you here. That is their bosineaa." 

~ It seems to me," Angus said angrily, " it la our business 
too. Our tribe are not at war with any others, and it is a 
new thing that Afghans should attack each other when all 
are uniting to figbt the strangers." 

" I know nothing about it. I only know that our com* 
rades brought you here, and left us to look after yon. 
There are plenty of traitors among the men who have taken 
the iufidel's gold. They will all be reckoned with when we 
have finished with the vrhite men. Well, they did not tell 
us to keep you bound, and we will take off the cords if you 
swear by the faith that you will make no attempt to escape." 
Angus hesitated. It seemed to him that if two of the 
four men slept he and Aiim could, if unbound, snatch at 
their weajions, and at least make a fight for it; that chance 
would be gone if he gave his word. 
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"No," he said; **I will make no bargain with men who 
have deprived me of my liberty." 

"Well, just as you like," the other said, seating himself 
by the fire, " it makes no matter to us." 

" We may as well sit down too," Angus said, and advanc- 
ing near the fire he sat down by the side of the Afghans. 
!Azim did the same. 

"Where did you say you came from?" the man who had 
been the spokesman of the party asked. Angus briefly 
named the village he had before decided upon, and then 
aat looking silently at the fire. He saw that his chance of 
being able to discover at present any plan for escax)e was 
very small. Presently one of the men said, "Let us have 
supper," and rising he went to a comer of the hut, where 
the carcass of a sheep was hanging from the rafters. He 
cut off a leg, divided this into slices, which he spitted on 
a ramrod, and then put it over the fire. In the meantime 
another had unceremoniously placed the four cakes that were 
taken from the captives in the embers to warm up. When 
the meat was done, the leader said to Angus: "We do not 
wish to starve you. We will untie the hands of one of you, 
and let him eat; when he has done, we will fasten him up, 
again, and let the other eat in the same way." 

This was done. When they were again securely bound 
Angus said in Pushtoo: "You may as well lie down now, 
friend. Perhaps in the morning the men who have taken 
us will find out that they have made a mistake and will let 
us go, with apologies for having treated friends so roughly." 
They lay down close together, but Angus was afraid even 
to whisi)er to his follower, lest it should excite the suspicion 
of their guard. For an hour he remained watchful, then 
he saw two of the Afghans lie down, but the other two 
lighted their pipes, and were evidently going to keep watch. 
He had tried quietly once or twice to see if the cords that 
bound him could be loosened, but he found that althougjbi 
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tiiqr had aot been tied iinpleasantl? tiglit, thcj w«-r« secimlf 
fastened, nnj did not yield in tbe sUtrhlcst to his pfiwta 
He tbeieCore gave up the idea of trying to free himself from 
tbem; and iiide<?d, even if the guards shoald all sloep, tfat 
prospect was hopeSes?, for fror" •'"! noiae made in rolling th« 
rooks against the door, it to. Ttain that this cotiid not 
be opened n-ithgut waking the ppers. It would therefoit 
be necesaary as a preliminary kill all of them, and n*s 
then he night not be able to bu k open the door. At taj 
rate, then was nothing to do »i present. After tryiug ia 
Tain to discover an explanati of thuir capture be fJl 
asleep. He woke several times lu the night, but found tliil 
two men were always on guard. The nest morning he beard 
the stones renieved from the door, but no one entered. Ti» 
Afghans breakfasted, and this time permitted their captim 
to share the meal with them. From time to time one or 
other of the Afghans went to the door and looked out, and 
at two o'clock one of them said, " The infidels are mov- 
ing," 

The others went out. " Have you thought of any wa; 
of escape t" Angus whispered in Persian to his follower. 

" I can think of nothing," Azim murmured. 

As there seemed no obstacle to their going out Angus 
joined his captors. He could see on the snow which covered 
the plain below, the dark masses of the troops surrounded 
by a host of camp followers, while beyond these hovered 
hordes of Afghans. From time to time horsemen rode in, 
evidently delivered some message, and then went off again. 

The departure of the troops had been fatally delayed. 
It was ordered to be^n at eight o'clock in the morning, 
and at that hour they stood to their arms. Tbe day was 
clear and bright, and although four miles from the camp, 
Angus could clearly see what was going on. Althou^ it 
was now two in the afternoon, only a portion of the troops 
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had left the camp, and it was not till six o'clock, when 
night had already fallen, that the rear-guard left it. 

Already confusion had set in; the ranks of the soldiers 
were broken up by the terrified camp followers, and pre- 
sented the appearance of a vast mob rather than an or- 
ganized army. Had they started at the hour fixed they 
might have reached Ehoord Cabul in safety, but the loss of 
time was fatal. Only six miles were accomplished, and it 
was two o'clock in the morning before the whole gathered, 
when it was seen that their nimibers were already dimin- 
ished. The wretched camp followers, accustomed to the 
heat of the plains of India, and thinly clad, were the first 
to succumb. Hundreds, especially of women and children, 
sat down in the snow and were frozen to death. Already 
the Afghans were hanging on the flanks, and sometimes 
making rushes and cutting down many of the unresisting 
multitude. 

Soon after two o'clock a native came up to the hut and 
delivered an order to the Afghans, who at once cut up the 
remainder of the sheep, and divided it between them. Then 
their leader said, " We are to move." The ropes that bound 
the prisoners were loosened. One end was tied round the 
wrist of each captive, the other being wound round the 
waist of an Afghan, allowing a slack of a yard and a half. 
As soon as this was done the party moved off. They de- 
scended the hill for some distance, and then followed the 
lower slopes in the direction in which the army was moving. 
They kept on till long after midnight, and then halted at a 
deserted hut. Far behind them they could see the flames 
of the burning cantonments, which had been fired by the 
Afghans as soon as they had removed everything of the slight- 
est value. In the morning Angus saw that their halting- 
place was high up above the entrance of the Khoord Cabul 
Pass. There was as yet no sign of the army, but in the 
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aftemooii !t was seen approaching in a confused mass. TItf 
night had been a dreadful one; soldiers and camp followen. 
horaea and baggage and cattle were huddled in a confused 
mass. No warm clothee had been served out tu the foUuft- 
ere, and hundreds were frozen to death during the night, 
while others were so badly frost-bitten that they wore uuabk 
to walk. 

As soon aa the troops started again the Afghan horsemCD 
attacked the rear, seizing the baggage, capturing the gUDA. 
and cutting dowil all they encountered. At noon Akbar 
Ehan, with six hundred horsemen, rode up. Pottinger scoi 
Captain Skimier with ais horsemen to commuaicato v\th 
him. Akbor eaid that he had been sent out by the Nawab 
to protect them from the attacks of the Ghazees. Ilia in- 
structions wej-e to demand other hostages as security for ilic 
evacuation of Jellalabad, and to arrest the progrosa of llu; 
force, supplying it in the meantime with everything il re- 
quired, until newa of the evacuation of Jellalabad by Sale 
was received. The troops, however, did not halt until tbey 
reached the entrance of the Cabul Pass. The night va 
even more dreadful than the preceding day had been. The 
Sepoys bumed their caps and accoutrementa to obtain a 
little warmth, and numbers were frozen to death. At day 
break the crowd of soldiers and camp followers begau to 
push forward, their only thought now being how to aecap« 
death. 

Akbar Khau spent some hours in negotiations. Four more 
hostages were demanded; Pottinger voltmteered to bo one of 
them. Captain Lawrence had been specially named, and Pot- 
tingor chose Mackenzie as the third. It was agreed that iho 
force should move down through the Kboord Cabul Paa 
to Tezeen, there to await tidings of the evacuation of .Tn llala. 
bad. _^m 
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CHAPTER XVI 
uramiUTioM or tub 4B1CT 

IN terrible confusion the crowd of fngitiTee — they were 
now nothing' more — all entered the terrible paaa. The 

OhiUyee at oqc« commenced their attack. In vain did Akbar 
TTHhii and his chiefa endeavour to restrain the fanatics. 
From the hillsides, from every rock; crag they opened a 
murderous fire. That day three thousand men fell, either 
from the musket fire or from the knives of the Afgjians. 
The dooly-beaiers had all deserted on the first day, the 
greater portion of the cameJs and ponies had been captured. 
So far the ladies had escaped; they all rode nest to the 
advanced ^ard, as this was considered the safest point, for 
the soldiers here maintained some sort of order, and the 
Afghans, therefore, devoted their attention to the helpless 
crowd in the rear. Again the column halted in the snow. 

In the morning the camp followers made another rush 
ahead, but the troops, who were ordered to march at ten 
o'clock, did not move, for in spite of all the remonstrances 
of the officers, the general countermanded the order, believ- 
ing that Akbar Khan would send in provisions and troops 
to protect them. Another terrible night was passed, and 
then Captain Skinner rode into camp with a new proposal 
from Akbar Khan, namely, that all the English ladies of 
the force should be placed under his char^, and that they 
might be accompanied by their husbands. Pottinger remem- 
bering that Akbar Khan's family were in the hands of the 
British, and believing that he was sincere in his wish to 
save the ladies and children from destruction, sanctioned 
the proposal. Elphinstone at once accepted it. It was the 
choice of two evils. On the one hand Akbar Tj^hti bad 
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proved faithless, and on the other certain death awail 
ladies. They were insufficiently olad, had acoroely 
food since they left Cabul. and bad passed three 
nights in the snow. Undoubtedly it was the wise. 
to trust them to Akbar Khan. Accordingly a party of Afghao 
horse rode in, and Lady Macnaghten, Lady Sale, and 
other ladies, some twenty children, and eight ofBcera 
away under their escort. 

The next morning the survivors started. The Sepoys 
already lost the greater portion of their numbers; tha 
mninder threw away their guna, which they could no laagtr 
use owing; to their hands being frost-bitten, and joined the 
disorganized rabble in front. They were attacked in a nar- 
row gorge, and the pass was soon choked with dead and 
dying. Not a single Sepoy survived. Of the sixteen thou- 
sand men, soldiers and camp followers, that bad left Oabul 
four days before, not more than a quarter were now alive. 
Akbar Khan watched the slaughter that was going on, de- 
claring that he was powerless to restrain the GhilEyea, whom 
even their own chiefs could not control. Ho advised that 
the remnant of the British army should lay down their 
arms and place themselves under his protection. The general 
very properly refused the oSer, for Akbar Khan bad alrcadj, 
acknowledged that he was incapable of restraining the 
men. 

The march waa continued. The rear-(ruard was 
mandod by Sholton, and nobly they did their work, r 
iiig several attacks of the enemy, and giving time for t 
ahead to pursue their way- Before daybreak they eta 
again in hopes that they might reach Jugduluk that ( 
Despair gave the soldiers strength, and they mo\'ed ■ 
quietly in order to obtain a start of the camp folloi 
who paralysed their action. The latter, however, were sooii" 
on their feet, and as usual endeavoured to pus^ oa ahead 
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of the troops. For some miles the retreat was uninterrupted^ 
but presently a heavy fire opened on the rear-guard. The 
camp followers then rushed in a tumultuous crowd past the 
troops, and when, a little later, the head of the column was 
attacked, they again fled to the rear, not only hampering the 
movements of the soldiers, but carrying many of them away 
by the impetus of their rush. Steadily until day broke the 
Afghan marksmen maintained their fire. Soon afterwards 
the advanced guard reached a village ten miles from Jugdu- 
luk, and halting only till the rear-guard came up again 
pushed forward. Shelton, with a handful of the rear-guard, 
kept the Afghans at bay, and covered the retreat until all 
arrived in Jugduluk, where they took their post behind some 
ruined walls. There was, however, little rest for them; the 
Afghans, in ever-increasing numbers, posted themselves on 
the heights and opened a terrible fire. Three bullocks were 
found among the camp followers; these were instantly killed 
and served out to the famishing soldiers, who devoured them 
raw. Again Akbar's party approached, and Captain Skinner 
went out to remonstrate with him for permitting the con- 
tinued attacks, but the Afghan prince declared himself in- 
capable of repressing his men, as his orders were disre- 
garded. 

A handful of the 44th Kegiment issued out and made 
a gallant rush at the enemy and drove them back, but as 
the main body did not follow their example, they again 
retired behind the ruined walls. All night long and through 
the next day the force remained at Jugduluk. Akbar Klian 
sent in a message inviting the general, Shelton, and Captain 
Johnson to a conference, and promised to send in provisions. 
This promise he as usual broke, and insisted on retaining 
the three officers as hostages. 

Tlie conference was resumed the next morning. Akbar 
now seemed in earnest in his desire to put a stop to the 
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Blaughtar; but tlie petty chiefs of the tribes between Jup- 
duluk and JellaJabad were now present, and tbe^e would 
listen neither to his entreaties nor commands, nor to iba 
offer of large sums of money. They thirsted for blood, aai 
were determined to extiipale the infidels. ^lahonied Simh 
Khan, to whose daughter Akbar was married, then caroe 
forward and asked whether the British would pay two lacs 
of rupees for safe-conduct to Jellalabad. The general agreed 
to this, and it seemed that at last the safety of the surviron 
waa ensured. At eight o'clock in the evening the survivors, 
who now numbered but a hundred and twenty of the 44th 
and twenty-five artillerj-meti, again set forth. No provisions 
had been sent in during the two days' halt, and all were 
terribly reduced by famine. The Afghans rushed down 
among the camp followers, killing them unresistingly. The 
soldiers, however, held together, and, bayonet in hand, drore 
off their assailants until they reached the Jugduluk Pass. 
They atruggled up the narrow and terribly steep ascent 
until when near the summit they came upon a barricade 
composed of bushes and branches of trees. Here the column 
was thrown into great confusion, tbe camp followers crowd- 
ing upon the soldiers. The Utter fought with desperation, 
while the Afghans massacred the unresisting camp followers. 
Twelve officers fell here. Their number was large in pro- 
portion to that of the men. They had been no better clothed, 
and had suffered equally from cold and hunger; but they 
did not give way to tbe depression that during the first two 
marches had reigned among the troops. They were upheld, 
too, by the feeling of responsibility, and the necessity of 
keeping up an appearance of cheerfulness and hoi>efulne3s 
in order to encourage the men. After desperate fighting 
some twenty officers and twenty^five soldiers managed to 
break their way through the barricade, and at daybreak 
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reached Gundamuck. There were but two rounds of ammu- 
nition remaining in the men's pouches. Most of them were 
already wounded, but they were resolute not to lay down 
their arms, and when called upon to do so they refused. 
Then the mob of Afghans rushed down upon them. One 
officer and a few privates were taken prisoners, but seven 
officers succeeded in cutting their way through, and being 
mounted) left the Afghans behind them, and reached Futteh- 
bad, but sixteen miles from Jellalabad. Here, however, they 
were attacked by the peasantry. Two were cut down at 
once; the others rode off, but were pursued and overtaken. 
Four of them were killed, and one only. Dr. Brydon, reached 
Jellalabad alive, the sole survivor of four thousand five him- 
dred fighting men and twelve thousand camp followers, with 
the exception only of those who had been taken over by Akbar 
as hostages. 

This, the greatest disaster that ever befell a British army, 
was due to the vacillation and weakness that had character- 
ized every action since the murder of Sir Alexander Bumes. 
Had the force pressed forward at once on the morning 
when it left its cantonment, the greater portion would prob- 
ably have reached Jellalabad, but two days had been lost 
before the army reached Khoord Cabul Pass, about ten 
miles from the city. There were fresh halts, fresh delays, 
fresh futile negotiations again and again, and during the 
time thus thrown away the enemy from all the mountains 
round were gathering in the passes to oppose them, and 
building the fatal barricade in the pass of Jugduluk. Had 
the force pushed forward with only an occasional halt of a 
few hours, they would not have been enfeebled by hunger. 
By slaying the baggage animals an abundance of food could 
have been obtained for all, the opposition they encountered 
would have been comparatively feeble, and cold would have 
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been their only formidable aotagoiiist. Truly it Beotued ^^^ 
a curse haO fallen upon the annj; lUat it was DiWne rotribo- 
bution for a most unjust and iniquitous war. 

Each day Angus and his followers had been taken ■ 
always being hall^il iti positiona whence they could a 
terrible tragedy that was being enacted. Angua wsfl | 
mad with grief and with fury that he was not in his J 
among the troops. Azim in vain ondeavourei) to i 
him, by pointing out that it wad not his fault that Iml 
not there, but that ho had been Bent away from t 
by the order of his superior; and that eveu had he not I 
taken prisoner, he would not be a sharer in what was going 
on in the pass. 

"That is true. Azira, but it is a poor consolation lo me. 
I feel sure that Pottinger foresaw what would happeji, and 
that it was ns an act of friendship, in giving me a chance 
getting through safely, that he sent me down. It 1 
doubt kindly meant, but I would a thousand times i 
have shared the fate of the rest." 

" Well, master, for my part I own that I am ffla 
are up here. I have no wish to be killed, espocially t 
would do no good to anyone. Why should a 
away his life? Allah has given it to us. and \ 
when our time comes, liut it would be wicked to tiirov H 
away uselessly." 

"It is all very well to talk like that, Azim, when one i* 
in safety, but when one sees one's oonirndos being alangh- 
tered, a man would not be worthy of the name did ho nol 
long to be with them and to die fighting by tlieir sideu Li^ 
deed, we know not at present whether our lives aro t 
saved. We know not into whose hands we bavp fnllai 
why we should thus be taken along to ho spcctatofB t 
maasai-re. The whole thing is bewildering to mc." 

They now generally conversed in Persian. Their { 
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althougli keeping as strict a watch as ever on them, inter- 
fered with them but little. Fortunately the worst scenes 
took place at night, and were therefore hidden from those 
on the hill, the incessant rattle of musketry alone telling 
of the relentless pursuit. On the night of the 12th the 
roar of fire had been louder than ever. At last it ceased 
suddenly. Angus and his guards alike remained awake, 
Angus listening in agony to the sounds of the combat, the 
Afghans talking together in low tones. 

"What do you think has happened ?'* he asked them 
when some minutes had passed without the sound of a shot 
being heard. 

"Either Akbar Khan has succeeded in persuading the 
Ghilzye chiefs to spare what few there are left of the infidels, 
or the last man has been slain." 

Angus felt that the latter was by far the more probable 
solution, and throwing himself down on the ground he 
burst into tears. The eight days of mental suffering had 
shaken him terribly, and now, feeling that his worst fears 
had been realized, he broke down altogether. Before day- 
break his captors moved some distance farther up into the 
mountains, and by the cautious manner in which they made 
their way, often pausing to look back and round, Angus 
concluded that they were desirous of avoiding all contact 
with their countrymen. He had indeed before observed 
how careful they were to avoid the Afghans scattered on 
the hillside, and he now concluded that they must be taking* 
him to the tower of the chief, to be dealt with as he might 
direct, either shot at once or held by him as a hostage, 
for whose delivery he might obtain a handsome sum should 
the British again advance up the passes. 

All day they travelled among the hills. At last they came 
upon a large village. There were no men about, doubtless 
all had gone to take part in the fray. The women came out 
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and eager]? questioned tbem as to the fighting on tlie ni^t 
before. ^ 

"We know nothing," the leader said. "We beliere that 
the last of (Jie infidels has fallen, but we know nothing for * 
certain." | 

Without pnusing they took the two priaonera, whose ap- ( 
pearance had created no surprise, as they were taken foe 
natives, to the chicre tower, a much larger building than tho 
abodes of mcist of the petty chiefs. Standing upon a crag 
of rock, it overlooked the villflge; entrance was only obtain' 
able by a ladder leading to a door aotae thirty foet above j 
the rock. Their coming had been observed. An old man I 
stood at iba door. 1 

" So you are bacl^ Bnffyd t " 

"Tea, as you see. Has the chief returned?" 

^No; it is two weeks since we saw him last. He started 
then with all the fighting men from here and the other 
villages; but I expect it will not be long before ho returns, 
for, from what wc have heard, the work must he nearly done." 

The party ascended the ladder, and the leader apoke a 
word or two with the old man, who looked greatly sur- 
prised. The captives were taken into a room, which by its 
furnishing was evidently one of the chiefs private apart- 

" You are free to move about the house," the leader said, 
" but you must not leave it." 

In a few minutes a woman entered, bringing a dish of 
boiled grain with portions of mutton in it. She gave the 
usual Afghan salutation. She was followed by another 
woman with a jug of water, two mugs, and a bottle. These 
were placed on a low table, and then without another word 
they left the room. A minute later they returned with a 
large earthenware dish full of burning charcoal. 

"This is a good beginning, Azim," Angus said, his spirita 
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rising at the sight of the hot food; for although they had 
not been actually starved, they had been on extremely short 
rations when their supply of flour was exhausted, their cap- 
tors being, like themselves, reduced to a handful of imground 
grain each day. " This does not look as if they meant to 
cut our throats. Evidently our Afghan is acting under 
orders. Those orders must have been that we were to be well 
treated.'* 

They ate a hearty meal; then Angus said: 

" See what there is in that bottle, Azim." 

The cork had already been taken out, and Azim poured 
some of the liquor into a tin, and handed it to his master. 
The latter smelt it. 

*^ It is Afghan spirits," he said, ^' the same as they sell in 
the bazaars in Cabul.'* 

He filled it up with water, and drank it off. 

" Now, Azim, do you do the same." 

Azim, who was not a very strict Mohammedan, and had 
more than once tasted the forbidden drink at Cabul, needed 
no pressing. 

"Well, master," he said^ as he put the cup down, "after 
all this is better than lying dead and frozen down in the 
pass." 

Angus, warmed with the good meal and by the draught 
that he had taken, could not disagree with his follower. 

"I begin to think that you are right, Azim, though I 
did not believe so yesterday. It is certain that had I joined 
my countrymen I should have perished with them, and as- 
suredly I have been saved from eight days of awful suffer- 
ing and from death — if, indeed, we are saved from death." 

"I think we can feel certain of that, master. This is 
not the way the Afghans treat a man whose throat they 
intend to cut. They certainly do not make a pillau for 
him, or provide him with a bottie of ^irits." 
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" Do jou know, I have been tluoking, Azim," Angus s 
after a short ailt-iice, "that if it liail b«ea possible 
Sadut ELan to kiiow that wo intended to leave camp 
dIsguisL', this misbt be his work again. But he oould i 
havu known it. No one but you and I, and Major I" 
tingor, and tbo three or four officers to whom I aaid (,'' 
bye, knew anything about it. Besides, he would have 
the men who captured ua before, and who knew ua by 
And evPn supposing, which seenia to be impossible, that 
was his doing, why not have sent us here straight, 
of taking eight days to do 8 journey that could have 
made easily in two, and forcing me to witn^ the 
scenes in the passes? It is all most extraordinary.' 

" However, there is no question, sir, that wboerer our 
captor may bo, ho has been the means of saving our 
livea." 

" There can be no doubt of that, Azim ; and though I 
may not feel that at present, I shall in the future be very 
grateful to him. Even if he were to have us shot directly 
ho comes here, I should still be grateful, for it would be 
a sudden death and not a lingering one, as it has been to 
those below. Well, it is of no use puzzling ourselves 
the matter. I suppose we shall learn how it all 
about when the chief, whoever he be, returns here. In 
meantime we are <:ertainly a great deal better oS than 
have been for tho past two months in cantoamenta." 

"That we are, master. To begin with, I am warm for 
the first time since the winter set in; and in the next place, 
I bavo had a good meal, and do not feel that I could 
grumble at anything, As to your mission, you said 
self that nothing could come of it. even if you eui 
in getting through, so that in that respect nothing 
been lost by our journey being so suddenly brought to 
end." 
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The next day some of the men who had heen away with 
their chief returned, and the old man in charge told Angus 
that only one man out of all who had started from Cabul had 
reached Jellalabad, but that several officers had been taken 
as hostages, including the two generals. Major Pottinger 
and Captain Johnson, and two others; also, that all the 
ladies and children, and the ladies' husbands, had accepted 
the protection of Akbar. 

It was a relief, indeed, to Angus to find that his friends 
Pottinger and Johnson had been saved, and as Captain Boyd 
was one of the married officers, he also must have escaped 
the massacre. As to the fate of Elphinstone and Shelton 
he WU8 indifferent, it was to them that the misfortune that 
had befallen the army was largely due; but the thought 
that his three greatest friends had escaped gave him much 
pleasure. With these exceptions, that but one man out of 
sixteen thousand five hundred should have escaped was ap- 
palling. That the loss had been terrible he was well aware, 
but he was hardly prepared for the total annihilation of 
the force. 

Another two days passed. They continued to be well fed 
and treated, and the women who waited upon them seemed 
to regard them as guests rather than as captives, talking 
freely with them, and only being silent when Angus en- 
deavoured to find out the name of their chief. It was evi- 
dent that on this point they had orders to keep silent. On 
the third day they heard a stir in the village, and shouts of 
acclamation and welcome. The room in which they were 
confined was at the back of the house, and they were there- 
fore unable to obtain a view of what was passing. 

" We shall learn our fate now, Azim,'* Angus said. 

"I have no fear of its being a bad one, master. Wo 
cannot doubt that orders were given that we should be well 
treated. If we are kept prisoners till the spring, for mjr 
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part 1 shall not grumble if tht^ cootmue to treat us as well 
OB they have been doing," 

They beard the sound of many footsteps and loud talk- 
ing, then the door opened and Sadut Khaa entered. He 
advanced with both hands outstretched to Angus. 

" My dear friend," he said, " bow thankful I am that you 
have been saved where so many have perished 1 " 

" And so it is you, chief, to whom I owe my life! " Angui 
said, returning the warm grasp of Sadut's band. " I did 
not thank you at first, for it seemed to mo shameful th*l 
an English officer sbonld not ahare in the fate of his com- 
rades." 

Sadut smiled, "But in no case would you have shared 
their fate. It is not from that I have saved you, but from 
being killed on your way down. Knowing that the passes 
were full of our people, 1 was sure that you must havs 
been taken and murdered. No atory you could have told 
would have availed youi. Tou were not a GhiUye, nor a 
member of any of the tribes there, and you would assuredly 
have been detected and killed had I not saved you." 

"That is BO, Sadut; and although at first I was half -mad 
at being unable to join my countrymen, I saw before the 
end came that, had I done so, my life would have bera 
thrown away uselessly." 

" Exactly ; and that was why I ordered that you slv 
be enabled to see all that passed. From what I had 
of you, I was sure that at first you would bitterly 
being taken prisoner, and that even if you knew 
whose hands you had fallen you would resist; end it 
for that reason that 1 did not this lime employ Hassan 
his followers to seize you, though all through your journey 
they kept close at hand, to use my name and authoril; 
should any party of tribesmen meet you — not that I 
much fear of your detection liad they done so. The 
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with you had orders that in case they did meet such a 
party, they were to treat, you both, not as captives, but 
as forming part of their own band. Still, it was as well 
that Hassan should be at hand in case of need." 

''I thank you with all my heart, Sadut. I could not 
have done so at first, but I can do so now; you have indeed 
saved my life. A few days ago that seemed to me as nothing, 
for I felt that I was dishonoured in looking on at the massa- 
cre of my countrymen. I have had time to think it over 
since, and I now know that the view I took was exaggerated. 
Could I have joined them it was plainly my duty to havo 
done so, but if I was a prisoner no blame could attach to 
me. Have you, chief, taken part in this terrible business?" 

" No. With twenty of my own horsemen I rode with 
Akbar, who is my friend and relative, but I had no inten- 
tion of drawing my sword against your people. I knew 
that they had been promised protection, and I thought that 
Akbar and his force were going to escort them. His word 
had been given, and I did not think he would withdraw it. 

'' I do not think it was his intention to do so. He could 
have done much more than he did, but he could not have 
saved the fugitives. The Nawab was alone among the 
Afghan chiefs in the sincerity of his assurances. Akbar 
had no influence with the Ghilzye chiefs, and even had ho 
influenced them they could not have restrained their tribes- 
men and the Ghazees. The die was cast. It was Allah's will 
that those who had invaded the country without any pre- 
text, dethroned Dost Mahomed, who had eagerly sought their 
alliance, and forced a man we all hated upon us, should 
meet their fate. Over and over again we implored Akbar, 
for the sake of his pledge and his word, to assist your people; 
even if, in his efforts to do so, ho fell, then his name would 
go down as long as our nation existed as one who died in 
defence of his oath and his honour. He was all along 
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irresolute. At tiroes he did hla best short of attackiu^ ibe 
Ohilzyes, at uther times lit; hel<l aloof altogether from L 
scene. At any ratp, I cun feol tbat en; honour is n 
soiled. I was not one of those who signed the treaty, but I 
have done my best to proveni fhnt treaty from bciii^ violnbn]. , 
Had your [jeople sallied ou be eantonmenta and given j 

ua battle, I should have fo liust them. But evi^u i 

there been uo treaty, I wo t have taken part in 

massacre of men who were ' ally defenceless, and who . 

■were in no way responsible lo crime of their govern- 

ment." 

"I am glad to hear yoi to, chief. I should hara I 

been grieved indeed bad yt. in part tu bo trcacherona ! 
and terrible a massacre. But imw did you Icam that I » 
going to try to make my way down to Jellalabadt That I 
have never been able to understand." 

"I kept a watch over you the whole time, my friend. 
Either Hassan, or one of his men who knew yoo, was 
always in the camp, dressed as one of the camp foUowerB." 

" But even then I cannot imagine how he could have 
told that I was going. I knew it myself but a few hours 
before I started, and only Major Pottinger and three or 
four of my friends were aware of it." 

" My watch was a good one," the chiof said, " and when 
two Afghans issued from your tent yon may be sure the 
news was quickly brought to the men who had for some 
days been lying in readiness, and who were prepared to re- 
peat the adventure in the city." 

Suddenly, to the astonishment of Angus, Azim threw him- 
self on his knees. " Master ! " he exclaimed, " you can kill 
me, but I own that it was I who betrayed you. I had met 
Hassan in the camp, and he told me that assuredly no white 
man would escape alive, that it was settled that all should 
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be Attacked and ilain in the passes. He said that Saduc 
Khan had reiiulv<id to siivc juu. but that to do thia with 
ccrtaint; it would b«! ui-ccssary that he should be informed 
as to your movements, aud where you would ride when the 
arniy started. lie said that unless I helped them it might 
be impossible to save you. Then I agreed to do so, and 
mpt him or one uf his men ever; day. As soon as you 
had left the tent after tclliug rac of your expedition, I ran 
to the spot where I knew 1 sliould find Hassan, and told 
him that we were KuiiiK alone. He said at once that it 
would be certain dcatli were you to try to go down the paas, 
and that you must be earried off as soon as you had left 
the camp. I knew well that you would be greatly angered, 
and that if you suspected me you would kill me for my 
treachery; but that was nothing comporeil to your life, and 
•o I turned traitor to you, aud am willing now that you 
should order me to bo taken out and beheaded." 

Angus held out hiti hand tu his faithful follower. "I 
should hove Uvu angry ut first — urievcii and nnin-y t<Hi, hut 
I cannot lie angry now. You did what you believed to be 
beat for mc, and I ucknowlcilKc tlutt it hiid tumnl out ho. 
Your treaehery was but itn act of fiilolity, uud undnulitiilly 
was tlic means of saving niy life. Yuu did wrong, but it 
was with the be^t intentions. You ought to have confided 
in me." 

" But I knew that if I did so jou would not have con- 
sented." 

" That is true enough; still, I was the best Judge of what 
wo* consiateul with my h-mour. Howi-wr, ncxl to Smiut 
Khan I owe you my life, and it woulil be but poor gratitude 
were I to reproach you. Let us say do more about it. I 
shall remember always that you saved my life, and shall 
forget that you somewhat betrayed my trusL I have for 
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four years post regarded you as my frienj rather tbatf 


my Berrant, and I shall esteem yon even more M in tb 


future." 


Azim retired with tears of joy in his eyes. Ssdnt <ni 


Aiig:us had a long talk together, Ab if by mutual conieiil. 


the subject of th 


vaa avoided, and the en-' 


Tersation waa upi 


ley across the Bamian td\ 


Sadut's doings a'mcf 


\ 


"I stayed at E 


U the governor, whom m[ 


had truatod implicit! 


ver Dost Iktafaomed's family 


and mine to your pe 


Ijened to be away at ihc ban, 


and on my return tv 


r was warned by Hawaa <i 


what had taken plaa 


)oat returned from captidlf 


among the Turkomans, 


SL' I jiiinL-d him and wwm- 


panied lii 


.1 [(, KoluM-iTi, niLd 


fouKht by his side in ifae 



battle of Fur wan dur rah. The Ameer had said no word en> 
to me of his intention to surrender, and I was thundBr-atniA 
when I heard that he bad given himaelf op. I j 
there, and took part in the attack on the Qhoorka i 
at Chareker. After that I returned home. My fortren, « 
you know, lies far to the west among the Momunds. Thii 
place does not belong to me, but to the husband of a sisto of 
mine. She is at present at my place with her husband, liio 
ia ill; and as I wished to be nearer to the scene of action, 
be begged me to use his fort as a residence. I desired to 
hold myself aloof from the negotiations, as I knew ^Lit 
most of the chiefs were open at any moment to betray the 
cause for British gold. Still, I was often down in the ci^. 
where I own the house to which you were taken. I no longer 
hated your people as infidels — ^your kindness to me shoned 
me that there was goodness in your religion as well as in 
mine — but I was still ready to fight against them as to 
invaders of my country." 
"And now, chief, what do you propose to do with me!" 
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''That is for you to decide, my friend. I know what 
you will say, but, though I may regret it deeply, I shall 
certainly offer no opposition. You are my guest, and it 
IB not for me to dictate to you. I should be happy if you 
would stay with me till these troubles have passed, but 
I place myself wholly at your disposal, whatever you may 
decide upon." 

" Thank you, indeed. It is clear to me that if it is in my 
power I should immediately rejoin our forces." 

**! was sure that that would be your wish, and I will 
send you down with a strong escort to Peshawur." 

" I would rather join Sale at Jellalabad." 

Sadut £[han shook his head. ''In that case," he said, 
** I shall have rescued you in vain. Sale's force is already 
besieged, and it will be but a repetition of Cabul. By orders 
of Akbar Khan, the Ghilzye chiefs have all risen. The town 
is practically without fortifications, though I hear that the 
white soldiers have been labouring hard to put the place 
in a state of defence. But if the army at Cabul could not 
withstand us, still less will Sale's force, which is only a 
third of its strength, hold Jellalabad." 

"You forget, chief, that they are commanded by a man, 
and not by an utterly incapable person. They are not dis- 
pirited by forced inaction or want of food. I do not say 
that Jellalabad may not be taken, but I feel sure that it 
will offer a sturdy resistance, and the news of what has 
happened in the passes will only fill the soldiers with fury. 
At any rate, Sale's is the only force that remains of the 
army to which I was attached, and it is there that it is 
my duty, with your permission, to go. I am sure that 
were you in my place that would also be your decision." 

" So be it," Sadut said after a long pause. " Were you 
to go to Peshawur you might meet your death there also, 
as doubtless a force will endeavour to relieve Jellalabad, 
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and in &at case yon would certainly gn with thent. 
will nevw force their way through the Khyber Para. Frai 
vhat I hear the Sepoys at Peahamir arc almost in a suit 
of mutiny. The Sikhs have sapped their loyalty, and h«Te 
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and are not likely to trust again to any promises, but icill 
hold out until they have fired their last cartridge." 

" They cannot hope to defend themselves," Sadut said 
positively. "Akbar Khan will himself bead the anny." 

" I do not think, Sadut, that yon know yet what a BritiA 
soldier can do when well led. There has been no great battle 
fought since we entered Afghanistan, and you must not 
judge them by the small fights that took place round Cabal; 
the soldiers there had lost heart and confidence in their com- 
mander. It will be a very different thing when you meet 
them confident in themselves and in their leaders. Believe 
me, your hosts, however large, do not frighten them. Yon 
know how they have overcome many of the best fighting races 
in India, and that in the teeth of odds as great as can be 
brought against them her& I say not a word against the 
courage of your people, hut they want discipline and train- 
ing, and even a host of men fighting each for himself, cuuiot 
withstand the charge of well-discipUned soldiers." 
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" Why did they not come up the passes, then, to aid their 
friends." 

"Because they were deficient in carriage, they were in a 
country altogether hostile to them, they had many sick, and 
must have left a strong force to guard them. There may 
have been other reasons of which I know not, but these are 
sufficient. For a force to enter these passes without animals 
to carry their food and their wounded would have been 
madness. And I believe that Sale has not more than twelve 
hundred bayonets, a force sufficient to do wonders in the 
plains, but which could hardly fight their way up the passes 
against thousands of good marksmen, as the Afghans as- 
suredly are, armed with guns which carry much farther than 
their own, and firing in safety behind inaccessible rocks. 
But whether Jellalabad can resist all attacks, as I believe, 
or whether the place falls, is a matter which does not affect 
my resolution. It is my duty to be there, and if you will 
afford me means of getting there I will assuredly go." 

" We will start to-morrow, then, and the sooner we are off 
the better. The news of what has happened in the passes 
will spread like flame through the country, and every fight- 
ing man will turn out to complete the work. There is a 
pathway from hero which goes straight down to Gundamuck. 
I will ride with you with half a dozen of my followers; there 
are plenty of ponies on the hills. Certainly no questions 
will be asked, no suspicions can arise. When we get near 
Jellalabad we shall see how you can best enter. I will ride 
round the place with you. As I am a friend of Akbar's, it 
will be supposed that I am examining the place to see where 
an attack had best be made. There are many orchards and 
small villages round. When we are as near the town as we 
can get, you can slip from your horse as we go through an 
orchard. Keep under cover in the gardens until close to the 
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walla. Whon you get within muakel-shot you can tie a wbiu ' 
cloth to your gun, and yon will tlieti be safe." 

This plan was carried out, and two days later, after a 
grateful parting from his preserver, Angus stood &t ^le edgs I 
of the moat opposite one of the gates. 



CHAPTER XVH 

JELLAUkBAn 

ASENTRT had already sent down word that two Afghai 
bad approached carrying a white flag', and an ofGcer 
appeared on the wall, 

" What do you want I " he asked. 

"We want to come in, Thompson, I am Angus Camp- 
bell, and have escaped almost by a miracle." 

There was a shout of pleasure, and a minute later the 
gate was opened, and Thompson ran out and wanuly shook 
Angus by the hand. 

" I am delighted to see you," he said. " We all thought 
you among the slain in the passes. What an awful time 
it has been since we left Cabul on our way, as we believed, 
to India I We can scarcely believe the terrible news even 
now. We have learnt hut little from Brydon, who was, he 
thought, the only survivor, except the hostages who, he tells 
us, were given over a few days before the end came. He was - 
desperately wounded, and could scarce sit his horse when 
he arrived, and has been too ill to give us any details." 

"I can give very little, for I was not with the army. I 
started the evening before they left camp, on a mission from 
Pottinger to Sir Robert Sale. Pottinger did not think that 
any help could possibly come, but at the same time he thought 
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it right to make one more effort to communicate with your 
general, and to tell him that they were on the point of 
starting. I had gone but a short distance when I was cap- 
tured. Fortunately the men who took me were followers of 
Sadut Khan. I was taken to his fort. He was absent at 
the time; when he returned he at once gave me my liberty, 
and escorted me to within a quarter of a mile of the wall, 
as a return for a service I had rendered him two years ago." 

*^ That was a piece of luck indeed. Then you saw nothing 
of it?" 

"Yes, I saw a great deal. My captors were, I suppose, 
anxious to see what was going on, and we followed the course 
of the army, keeping on the hill; and, except for the fighting 
at night, I saw almost the whole of the tragedy." 

While they were talking they were approaching the head- 
quarters of the general. Angus was well known to Sir 
Robert, to whom he had often carried messages and notes 
from Bumes or Macnaghten. When their first greeting was 
over, he repeated the story he had told Captain Thompson, 
He thought it best to say no word of his escape being the 
result of a preconcerted plan on the part of Sadut Khan, 
as he felt that some might suspect that he was privy to the 
scheme, and had taken advantage of the friendship of the 
Momund chief to make his escape. 

" I am not so surprised as I might otherwise have been," 
the general said, "since I received a letter from Pottinger 
yesterday. Akbar had allowed him to send it down, think- 
ing that the information that Elphinstone, Shelton, Law- 
rence, Mackenzie, and Pottinger himself were all right might 
induce us to submit to terms. He said, 'I trust that beforo 
this you will have heard that we are about to start from Mr. 
Angus Campbell, who nobly accepted the desperate mission 
of penetrating through the passes and bringing you word 
of our intention. Should he have arrived safely, I beg to 
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Tecommend him most strongly to tbe autliorities for accept- I 
lug tbe mission, which seemed almost a hopeless one. lie 
has rendered great service during tbe tinto tbe troops hate 
been in caatonmejits, by aiding the commiasariat officers in 
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know him, of course; and if he does not wont you, I wiU 
attach you to my own staff. With your knowledge of the 
Afghan language, your services might be invaluable in ob- 
taining information; or, should we make a sortie — and we 
have already made one with effect — I should be glad, if yon 
wiah it, to attach you either to the infantry or cavalry, which- 
ever you prefer. Now that you have told na about yourself, 
please give us any details you can of what you aaw of tbe 
fighting*" 

"It oan hardly be said that there was any fighting, sir; 
until the last day the troops were so completely surrounded, 
and I may say overwhelmed by the camp followers, that they 
were practically unable to use their arms. General Shelton 
with the rear-guard fought nobly, and covered the retreat 
into Jugduluk, until the time when he was enticed with the 
general into Akbar's camp, and there held as a hostage. 
By what I heard, the handful of men left, only about ■ 
hundred and fifty all told, fought desperately to break their 
way through a barricade with which the Afghans had blocted 
tlu top of the pass. Only ten officera succeeded in breaking 
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through, and of these all but one were killed on the road. 
All the soldiers died fighting at the barricade, and many 
officers. The last Sepoy had fallen two days before." 

"It has been a bad business," General Sale said, "bad 
not only in its terrible result, but in the manner in which 
affairs were conducted. We here received with astonishment 
the news that four thousand five hundred British troops 
were cooped up by a horde of Afghans without one single 
attempt being made to bring on a battle in the open. Officers 
and men alike were astounded when Pottinger's first letter 
arrived, saying that negotiations were continued after the 
murder of Macnaghten. However, all this is a matter for 
future investigation. And now a personal question. Can 
you tell me how it was that my wife. Lady Macnaghten, 
and the other ladies, escaped uninjured? I only know from 
Pottinger that the ladies and children were handed over to 
the protection of Akbar, and that those who had husbands 
were also accompanied by them." 

" The ladies were always kept close behind the advanced 
guard, sir. As these showed an unbroken front, the Afghans 
allowed them to pass without opposition, falling upon the 
confused mass behind them." 

" Do you think that Akbar was a sharer in this treacherous 
attack?" 

"I think his conduct was doubtful in the extreme, sir. 
He certainly did try more than once to persuade the Ghilyze 
chiefs to allow the survivors to pass on unmolested, but by 
that time the passions of the Afghans were absolutely be- 
yond control. I myself have great doubts whether he would 
have interfered had he not been well aware that his inter- 
ference would be useless. But this is only my opinion, based 
upon the facts, that in the first place he himself shot Mac- 
naghten, whom he had invited to a conference; in the second 
place, he took no step whatever to carry out the condition 

(M 807) T 
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to supply baggage animaia and provisiona; and lastly, be- 
cause I know that long before Uie calomn aet out on itd 
march, he aent out orders to tbe Qhilzyo chiefa to attadi 
you." 

" The case certainly looks very black againat him," the 
general said; "but at least we maj- hope that, aa hia family 
are in our bauds ia India, he will protect the hostages." 

" I hope, sir, that he will band them over U> tbe Nawab, 
who appears to mo to be a thoroughly honest man. Un- 
doubtedly he did his best to persuade the chiefa to agree 
to the treaty wilb ua. lie certainly did send in some pro- 
visions to the camp, and generally we formed a high opinion 
of his kindness of heart. Your fortifications are stronger 
(ban I (vpL'i.'li.'t! li find them, from what I have heard, air.'" 

" Yes, the men have worked incessantly at them ever since 
we came here. The mud walla can ecarcely be said to have 
existed when we marched in. There was no parapet, the 
ditch was filled in with rubbish, and the walla had so crum- 
bled away that carts could cross over them at almost every 
point. Fortunately the men were in good heart, and all, 
Europeans and Sepoys, have worked with an energy beyond 
praise. The moat haa been cleared out and filled with water, 
the walls have been scarped, and a parapet twelve feet hi^ 
erected. The bastions have been put in order; and though, 
had we been seriously attacked at first, we must have retired 
to tbe citadel, we are now ready to withstand any assault.'^ 

Angus next went to Macgregor, who received him most 
warmly. 

" I am glad indeed to see you, Campbell. Pottinger men- 
tioned you in his reports as doing invaluable service with 
Boyd and Johnson. You will not find much in our line here. 
When the sword ia once drawn, there is nothing for ns to 
do until it becomes a question of our dictating terms, ■ con- 
tingency not likely to arise for some time." 
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^Had you hard fighting to get here?" Angus asked. 

"No fighting at alL As we marched down from Oiinda- 
muck, the natives all supposed that we were on our way to 
Peshawur, and when we suddenly turned and marched to- 
wards the city, it was too late for them to think of resistance, 
and they simply bolted on one side of the town as we marched 
in on the other. We were bitterly disappointed when we 
saw the state of the walls, and it was a question for some 
time whether we should not content ourselves with holding 
the citadel only. But it was at last determined, for a time 
at least, to hold the town, as our retirement to the citadel 
would look like weakness. Another consideration was, that 
once in the citadel we should be shut up entirely, for, as you 
see, it stands in the middle of the town, and with the streets 
crowded with the enemy, there would be no getting out to 
obtain provisions. 

" The result has proved the wisdom of the step we took. 
The walls are now strong enough to be obstinately defended, 
and from their extent we have been able to sally out at one 
gate or another and bring in provisions. We had but two 
days' food when we arrived here; now we have succeeded in 
gathering in a sufficient quantity to keep the troops on half 
rations for two months, and I hope that before it is finished 
we shall be relieved from Peshawur. We gave the natives 
a handsome thrashing on the day before we got in here. 
They attacked us in great force, trying especially to carry 
off our baggage, but the infantry repulsed them splendidly. 
However, they came on to renew the attack. The cavalry 
were placed in ambush, and the troops, after at first advanc- 
ing, suddenly wheeled round and went off at the double. 
The enemy, believing that they had achieved a great victory, 
rushed after them. As soon as they reached an open space, 
the cavalry fell upon them. For months they had been in- 
active, being of no use among the hills. Now was their 
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chance, ai in a moment they were in the thick of the 
Afghans. 'Ij ey made terrible havoc among them, auc] tbu* 
it was that T>e wore able to enter the town without furlhcf 
trouble. nwit day, the 13th of November, Broadfoot 
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the enemy into the open. The infantry pressed forward 
and scattered them, and the cavalry completed their rout 
It was thia defeat that so cowed them for a time, that I 
was able to fetch in prain, sheep, firewood, and other neces- 
sariea. I may mention that I took upon ntyself, as soon as 
we came in here, the post of commissariat officer. It was 
not until the end of tho month that they again mustered in 
force Buf&cient to attack us; they contented themselves with 
boveriog round and keeping up a desultory fire. 

" On the Ist of December, however, they gathered in great 
numbers, and seemed to threaten an attack. Colonel Dennie 
commanded this time, and he took out the greater portion 
of the garrison and a couple of guns. It was noon when be 
sallied out. Abbot's guns commenced the action by pouring 
a tremendous fire of grape into the thick mass. They fled 
in wild confusion; the cavalry cut them up terribly, and the 
infantry overtook and bayoneted many of them. It could 
scarcely be called a fight. The day was won directly the 
guns opened fire, and we did not lose a single man. Since 
that time they have not ventured to attack us. 
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''News came day after day of the terrible mess at Cabiil. 
The news was kept as far as possible from the troops, so as 
not to discourage them; but, of course, since Brydon came 
in, the truth of the terrible massacre had to be told. I am 
happy to say that, although filling them with wrath and 
indignation, it has in no way abated their spirit. During 
the six weeks' rest we have had since the battle of the Ist of 
December, we have, as you see, really done wonders in the 
way of fortification, and consider that we are in a position 
to repulse any attack however formidable." 

" When do you expect that a relief column will arrive from 
Peshawur ? " 

" That is a grave question which I cannot answer. Our 
last news was that Brigadier-general Wyld was on the point 
of advancing, but from the tone in which he wrote he had 
evidently no great hope of success. His four Sepoy regi- 
ments had been corrupted by the Sikhs, who, having them- 
selves a great repugnance to enter the passes, had endeav- 
oured, and successfully, to inspire the Sepoys with the same 
feeling. The Sikhs, who were to co-operate with him, were 
themselves in a state of open mutiny, and threatened to kill 
General Avitable if he interfered with them. He intended, 
however, to advance, as the case was so urgent, but with 
little hope of success. lie was without cavalry, and had but 
two guns on Sikh carriages, which would probably break 
down after a few rounds had been fired. It was the letter of 
a brave man surrounded with difficulties, but ready to at- 
tempt almost the impossible to bring aid to us. I fear, how- 
ever, that there is little chance of our relief until reinforce- 
ments from India reach Peshawur." 

This opinion was justified when, on the 28th, news was 
brought that the movement had failed. On the 15th Colonel 
Moseley had started under cover of night with the 53rd and 
64th native regiments to occupy the fortress of Ali Musjid, 
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wHch had been held by a small oorpa of men of one of tte 
native tribea uudcr Mr. Mackeson. They had bcca true tt 
their salt, and had reaisted every attack of the Afriiiifc 
Moseley'B force arrived there at daybreak, and met with bn! 
little opposition on the way. But it wag discovered tlisL 
owinK to some bli supply hullocka had bees 

sent on instead of 1 and fifty that abonJd iaa» 

accompanied the fu.— are, instead of having * 

month's provisions, tl t enough for a few da.^ 

Brigadier Wyld starti lomins' of the 19th to re- 

lieve tlicm, but on th lay the Sikh troops refustd 

to enter the pass and :k to Pesbawur. Nevratlie- 

lees, Wyld determinei .^ rward with the two natiw 

renii'iftits. As soon, howi le enemy attacked them ihe 

Sepoys at the head of the column wavered and opened m 
aimless £re. 

In vain the Brigadier and the officers endeavoured to fo- 
Buade them to advance. They would not move forward, nor 
would the rest of the troops advance to their assistance. 
The two gana broke down after a round or two, and irtiat 
little spirit remained among the Sepoys evaporated at once, 
and the column had to fall back. One of the suns was ^iked 
and left behind, the Sepoys refusing to make any effort to 
bring it oS. Tho Brigadier, who with several of our ofGeeri 
was wounded, saw that it was impossible to persevere, and the 
force fell back beyond the pass. Moseley could obtain no 
news, and was unaware of the repulse of the relieving column. 
Although the troops were on half rations supplies were nearl; 
exhausted. The water was had, and numbers of the Sepoys 
fell ill, and on the 23rd he determined to evacuate the fort- 
ress. Two officers volunteered to hold it, but the SepoyJ 
would not support them, and the former native garrison had 
lost heart; so, on the 24th, the force marched out. The 
Af ridis mustered strongly to oppose the retreat. The Sqwya, 
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animated now by the hope of safety, fought welL Two 
British officers were killed, most of the baggage lost, and 
some of the sick and wounded had to be abandoned, but the 
main body got through safely. 

Such was the news that was brought by a native in our 
pay, together with a letter from Brigadier Wyld saying that 
it would be impossible to renew the attempt until reinforce- 
ments of at least one British regiment with some guns ar- 
rived. But the news that help was still far distant in no 
way discouraged the garrison of Jellalabad, who redoubled 
their efforts to strengthen the fortifications and to prepare 
by their own unaided efforts for the worst. 

At Peshawur Wyld's repulse bore the natural consequences. 
The discontent among the Sepoy's increased, many deserted, 
and expressions of determination never to enter the pass 
again were common among them. Sickness broke out, and 
when on the 25th of February General Pollock, who had 
been selected to command the force gathered there, and in- 
vested with full authority on all other matters, arrived, he 
found a thousand men in hospital; a week later the niunber 
was increased to eighteen hundred. 

No better man than Pollock could have been chosen. He 
possessed at once great firmness, kindness of heart, and a 
manner calculated to inspire confidence. He declared to 
the central authorities at once that, even with the brigade 
which had come up with him, to advance up the pass would 
be to court another defeat. The four Sepoy regiments that 
had been engaged could, in their present state, not be counted 
on for service, and the force at his disposal was therefore 
no greater than that which Wyld had lost. He set to work 
in the first place to restore confidence. It was a difficult 
task. Many even among the officers had become affected 
with the spirit of defection, and did not hesitate to express 
their opinion that an advance through the Kh^ber Pass would 
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involvp a repetition of the Cabul disaater. The new Sc[wj 
r(«iiiients were at oncp visited by oniisaaries from those td 
Wylrt'a brigade and from the Sikha, who eudi-dvoiinil h 
every way to persuade them also to refuse to eutvr iht- p^t, 
and succeeded in tho esse of tlie Si3th native rceimpnt, who 
joined the four other bat refusing to advance. Oa 

the day after his arriv 1 Pollock visited all the 

boepitala, enquired into \ ta of the sick, and talibod 

encouragingly to them. wput to the Sepoy rogi- 

ments, enquired into the their discontent, and ex- 

horted them to return t< ity, and not to bring dis- 

grace upon regiments > many times in the past 

proved their courage anc I 

His task was a hard a. It one, but his method of 

mildness and firmness combined gradually restored tlieir 
spirits and discipline; and the knowledge that reinforce- 
ments were on their way, with a good proportion of Euro- 
pean troops, including cavalry and artillery, greatly aided 
his elforts. StiU, imtil these reinforcements arrived. Pol- 
lock could do nothing but reply to the urgent letters of Sale 
and Macgregor by pointing out his inability to move. 

On the 19th of February Anffua was with Macgregor on 
the walls of Jellalabad. The men were as usual working 
hard and steadily, grat«ful in the thought that theix long 
labour had homo its fruits, and that in a few days they 
would be able to lay by their picks and shovels, the woK 
that they bad been set to do having been accompliabed. 

" Another week," Captain Havelock, who was acting U 
Persian interpreter to Macgregor, said to Angus, "and the 
whole work which Broadfoot traced out will be finished. In 
one respect I am sorry that it should be so, for there is 
nothing like active work for keeping men's spirits up and 
preventing them from feeling the effects of idleneM. I 
think — " and he stopped abruptly. Theie was a sudden 
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tremor of the earth and a deep sound like thunder, then 
they were both thrown off their feet. The walls, the houses, 
the whole city, swayed and shooL Then came the crash of 
falling houses, wild shouts of alarm and pain; the earth 
crumbled beneath them, and they rolled down together into 
the moat. On finding that they were unhurt they scrambled 
up the slope of earth. A terrible sight presented itself. A 
third of the buildings in the town had fallen. But this was 
not the worst. Several of the bastions had been destroyed; 
almost all the parapets were thrown down; several great 
breaches were made in the wall, one of them eighty feet in 
length; and the moat had in many places been filled up 
with the debris of the wall and parapet. The soldiers were 
extricating themselves or helping their comrades from the 
earth that had almost overwhelmed them; others were stand- 
ing gazing with a dazed air at the destruction that had been 
wrought. 

"We had better go to head-quarters," Havelock said, 
" and see what has happened there." 

They made their way with difficulty through the ruins 
that blocked the streets. The movements of the earth still 
continued, and they had all they could do to keep their feet. 
On reaching head-quarters they found to their satisfaction 
that all was safe. The general and Macgtegor had both 
been occupied in writing despatches to Peshawur, and had 
rushed out into the little courtyard of the house. The offices 
round it fell in ruins at their feet, but the dwelling-house, 
although it swayed to and fro, did not fall. Enquiries were 
at once set on foot, when it was found that no lives had 
been lost among the garrison, although two natives had been 
killed by the fall of their houses. 

No time was lost. The whole of the garrison were told 
off into working parties, and in half an hour were diligently 
at work repairing the wall at the most important points. 
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They worked until late at night, hy which lime the bro 
were scarped, the rubhish all clenrod away, and tJie ditd 
dug out again, while a parapet of gahiooa waa (>rected a 
the great breach. A parapot was ereeled ot 
the bastion which flanked the approach to the Cabul | 
that had been entirely ruined, a trench had been dog, i 
a temporary parapet raided on every bastion round tho p 
Never, probably, was bo much work accomplished by an cqnal 
number of men in the same time. Day after day the wott 
was continued, until by the end of the month the pan^Mi 
were restored, the breaches built up, the rampart i 
in thickness, every battery re-established, and the gaieafl 
trenched; and yet tho Iroopa were in hourly anxiety 1 
their work might be again destroyed, for during the i 
fiucceeding the great earthquake fully a himdred ahocks 
were felt. 

So e.^traordinary was the vigour with whieh the repair! 
had been accomplished, that when Akbar Ehan moved down 
with his forces early iu March and saw the fonnidablc di- 
fences, he and his followers were unable to underatuad i 
and declared that the preservation of Jellalabad fn 
stritction must have been the result of witchcraft, 
other town or village had escaped. While at work the g 
Gon had been in constant expectation of attack, for Akhl 
army lay but a few miles frora the town. But the SUM 
of the two sorties had shown the Afghan leader that he | 
very different foes to deal with from tho dispirited i 
that had been annihilated in the passes. Here ^ 
ready to work and to fight, while those at Cabul had i 
neither; and he resolved to attempt to starve tbcm i 
hoping for the same success as had attended a similar a 
at Cabul. lie kept on, therefore, drawing in more cloj 
harassing the foraging parties, and having occaaiouol ! 
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mislies with the bodies of cavalry sent out to protect the 
grass-cutters. 

On the night of the IQth the enemy threw up sangars, 
small defences of earth or stone, at many points round the 
town, and from behind them oi>ened a brisk fire. There 
was a report that behind these shelters they were mining 
towards the walls, and a strong party of infantry and cav- 
alry, with two hundred of Broadfoot's 8api)er8, commanded 
by Colonel Dennie, were sent out. As they poured out 
through the gate, Akbar advanced with his forces; but the 
guns on the ramparts received them with a heavy fire, and 
although they came on several times as if prepared to give 
battle, they eventually drew back, unable to withstand the 
storm of shot and shrapnel. The working parties of sappers 
set to work to destroy the sangars, and in doing so discovered 
that there was no foundation for the report that the enemy 
were mining. When the work was done, the troops began 
to fall back to the town, as ammunition was beginning to 
run short. On seeing their retirement the Afghans again 
advanced; but on our troops halting and facing them, they 
at once turned and fled, having lost considerably by our 
artillery and musketry fire. Dennie's force sustained no loss 
in killed, but Broadfoot was wounded, and the loss of his 
services as engineer was serious. 

Time passed quietly. The whole of the ground had been 
cleared of trees, houses, and walls for some distance round 
the town, and the Afghans were no longer able to crawl up 
under shelter and keep up a galling fire on our men. Early 
in April a messenger brought in news that Pollock had now 
received his reinforcements, and would advance in a day or 
two, the Sepoys having recovered their health and spirits. 
His force had been joined by the 9th Foot, the 3rd Dragoons, 
nine guns, and the 1st Native Cavalry. 
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1 thfi fith lliose elarUsl from Jumrnod. Brigadier WjM 
iiided the advance ^ard. General M'Caskill tlie rear. 
Two columns of infantry were to s(^a!e the height on eiliter 
side of the pass, Major Davis in command of that on t!i-: 
right, Colonel Moseley of that on the left. At three oVl-l 
in the morning they started. The heights on either side :ii. ■ 
the pass were crowded with the enemy, who were alwj.i- 
well informed of the British movements by the natives iu 
the town. They expected that the force would all move aloug 
Ihe road, and anticipated an easy succeaa. The two flanlcing 
parties moved of! so quietly in the dim light of tho morning 
tliat they were not perceived by the enemy until they besnn 
to scale the heights. Then a lively combat licgan. and dv 
Afghans learned for the first time that even among: their 
liiila the British could beat them. 

The difficulties of the ascent were great, but the t 
the Sepoys was now completely restored, and they sto 
the heights on either side with groat gallantry, driving the 
Afghans before them. While this mas going on, the main 
column in the valley had cleared away a formidable bat 
cade that had been erected at the mouth of Uie pass, i. 
which could not have been destroyed without much loss h 
Ibe Affhans maintained their position on the hilis. Po!l< 
now advanced, and the Afghans, who had assembled i 
numbers at the mouth of the pass, bewildered at liotfi 
Lheitiselves outflanked, fell back, and the column milt ^ 
great convoy of animals moved forward. 

The number of draught animals was very large, althoi 
the baggage of the advancing force had been cut downl 
llio narrowest dimensions, in order that provisions and am- 
munition for the garrison at Jellalabad might be Ijiken on. 
The march occupied the greater part of the day. The bent 
was great, and the troops suffered from thin 
by their success, they thought little of this, and before n 
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fall bivouacked round All Musjid, whose garrison had 
evacuated the place when they saw that the day had gone 
against them. All night long the Afghans kept up a fire 
from among the hills, but did not attempt an attack. The 
Sikhs had joined the main body, as the general, doubtful 
as to their fidelity, had sent them by another pass. The 
general's estimate of them was not a mistaken one. They 
were left to occupy Ali Musjid and guard the pass, but 
shortly after the army had moved on they quitted the posi- 
tion and marched away, seizing some of the baggage animals 
on their way up, and, throwing their loads on the ground, 
employing them to carry their own baggage. 

The crushing and altogether unexpected defeat that the 
tribesmen had suffered had its effect. They had found them- 
selves beaten at their own game and withdrew at once to 
their fastnesses, and Pollock's force marched on without 
meeting with any serious opposition. 



CHAPTER XVin 

THE ADVANCE ON CABUL 

THE garrison of Jellalabad found themselves pressed for 
provisions at the end of March, and on the 1st of April 
made a gallant sortie, and swept into the town a flock of 
five hundred sheep and goats. On the 5th Macgregor's spies 
brought in news from Akbar's camp that it was reported 
there that Pollock had been beaten with great loss in the 
lOij'ber Pass, and on the following morning Akbar's guns 
fired a royal salute in honour of the supposed victory. Sale, 
now confident of the fighting powers of his men, determined 
to make a great effort to break up the blockade ; as if Pollock 
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had really been defeated it would be some time before relief 


conld i7ome to them, and they could not hope again lo mate , 


such a capture ua that which they had effected on the lal. A 


council of war wad held, and action was decided upon, as 


success would not only free them from all apprehensions of 


being starved out, ct a divoraion in favour of 


Pollock, 


The force was bu. i for the enterprise «4idi 


they moved out to u he centre column, consbt- 


ing of the 13th a ing five hundred bayonetj. 


was under the con el Dennic; the right, con- 


sisting of some thi^ 1 fifty men of the two n*- 


tive regimenta and a „ if sappers, was commanded 


by Captain 


Hftvelock; . lumn was about the sanio ' 



strength, under Lieutenant-colonel Monteith; the light field 
battery and a small cavalry force were ta support them. 
They advanced from the city at daylight on the 7th. Akbar 
Ehan drew up his force, six thousand strong, before his camp, 
his right resting on a fort, and hia left on the Cabul river. 
Havelock's column commenced the fight by attaching the 
enemy's left, while Dennie advanced to the assault of the fort, 
which was vigorously defended, Dennie himself fell mor- 
tally wounded by an Afghan ball, but hia men captured the 
place in gallant style. A general attack now took place on 
Akbar's camp. The artillery advanced at a gallop, and 
poured their fire into the Afghan centre, the 13th and Colonel 
Monteith's column pierced their right, while Havelock drove 
back their left from the support afforded by the river. 

The Afghans fought sturdily, their musketry keeping up 
a heavy fire, and large bodies of horse agaiu and again 
threatened Havelock's column, while three guns from a hidden 
battery opened fire. The struggle, however, was a short 
one. Their cannon were taken, every position held by 
them was captured, and by seven o'clock they were in full 
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retreat. Two cavalry standards were taken, four guns lost 
by the Cabul and Gundamuck forces were recaptured, a 
vast quantity of ordnance stores destroyed, and the whole 
of the enemy's tents burnt. The loss of the Afghans had been 
heavy, and several chiefs were among the fallen. The loss 
of the victors was small indeed. Colonel Dennie and ten 
Sepoys were killed, three officers and some fifty men wounded. 
A day or two later Pollock's force reached Jellalabad, and 
the joy of both parties was great. 

Indeed, no stronger contrast can be found than that be- 
tween the leading and conduct of the force at Cabul and 
that at Jellalabad. The one showed the British leader and 
the British soldier at their worst, the other the British com- 
mander and men at their best. It may be confidently affirmed 
that had Sale been in the place of Elphinstone, with full 
power of action, the fight in the passes would never have 
taken place, and within three days of the murder of Bumes 
the Afghan host would have been a mob of fugitives, and 
Cabul would have been in our hands. The British soldier 
is always best in the attack. He is ready and eager to fight 
against any odds, but when kept in a state of inaction, under 
a commander in whom he has lost all confidence, he speedily 
deteriorates. Happily there are few examples in our military 
history such as those of Cabul and Walcheren, where the 
British soldier has been placed in such a position. 

While Pollock was forcing the Khyber Pass the reign of 
Shah Soojah came to a sudden end. After the departure of 
the British no hostility was shown towards him by the 
Afghans, and he continued at the Bala Hissar in the position 
of nominal sovereign of Afghanistan the Nawab having will- 
ingly resigned the difficult and dangerous post and accepted 
that of wuzeer. He himself had his troubles. Most restless 
and dangerous of these Afghan leaders was Aneen-oollah- 
Khan, who had played fast and loose with the British while 
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secretly working' against them. lie demanded the atureDiler 
to him of the hostagea. The Nawab steadily refused, and 
as threats of force wer« used against him, raised a body o{ 
three thousand men for their protection. Thcae, however, 
were corrupted by Aneen, but *^'^ Nawab remained faithful 
to his trust. On the 4th of . ril Shah Soojah left the 
Bala Hiasar with his retinue to go down to join Akbar Khan. 
An ambush was laid for him b r one of the eons of the 
Nawab. Those poured in a vol ?y, and Shah Soojah f^ 
dead, shot through the head. Tue Nawab was filled with 
horror at the deed, and swore an oath never again to sm> 
his son beneath his roof or suffer him to bo aamed in hia 
presence. 

While Jellalabnd w;is being hesiegiHl, ihc situation at Can- 
dahar had been precarious. Ghuznee had been captured by 
the tribesmen after a gallant defence, and its garrison had 
been massacred. Kelat-i-Ghilzye was besieged, and without 
hope of succour. Candahar was surrounded by the insur- 
gent Dooraneca, but these had been twice defeated by Qeneral 
Nott. During one of these expeditions the city was in im- 
minent danger, for the enemy, gradually retiring, drew the 
sortie-party a considerable distance from the walls, and theft 
at night slipped away and attacked the place. One of the 
gates was destroyed by fire, and for many hours the issue 
of the contest was doubtful. At last, however, the asaailaota 
were beaten off with very heavy loss. A force marching up 
to the relief of the town, under General England, being' very 
badly handled, were opposed on their way up from Quettah, 
and fell back and remained there until Nott sent a peremp- 
tory order for them to advance again. 

He himself marched to meet them, and on the united 
force arriving at Candahar, the town was placed beyond 
all risk of capture. Nott was preparing to march on Cabul, 
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wHile Pollock advanced on Jellalabad; but, to the stupefac- 
tion and disappointment of all, an order arrived from Cal- 
cutta for the abandonment of Candahar and the return of 
the force to India. There had been a change of governors. 
Lord EUenborough had succeeded Lord Auckland, and imme- 
diately set to work to overthrow the whole policy of his 
predecessor. Similar orders were sent to Pollock. The latter, 
however, mindful of the honour of his country, and the 
safety of the hostages and ladies, replied that, being almost 
without carriage, it would be impossible for him to retire 
at once, thus gaining time, which he utilized by entering 
into negotiations with Akbar Khan for the release of their 
prisoners. 

Both generals wisely kept the order they had received a 
secret from the troops, who would have been profoundly dis- 
heartened. However, no secret had been made as to the 
orders issued in Calcutta, and the news soon spread all 
over India, and reached Pollock's camp, that the army was 
to be withdrawn. Pollock did his best to throw doubts upon 
the truth of the reports by marking out a new camp two 
miles in advance, and arranging with the natives to bring 
in supplies there, so as to give grounds for a belief that, 
so far from leaving the town, he was preparing for an 
advance. In the meantime he had written an urgent letter 
pointing out the evils and difficulties of an immediate with- 
drawal, and the immense advantage that would arise by 
striking a heavy blow before retiring, and so to some extent 
retrieving the reputation of the British army. 

The letter had its influence, and the governor wrote: 

li would he desirable undoubtedly, before finally quitting 
Afghanistan, that you should have an opportunity of striking 
a blow at the enemy, and since circumstances seem to com" 

(M807) u 
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pel you to remain ihere till Octoher, the gnvemnr-gcneraJ nif- 
nestly hopta that you will he able to draw the enemy into a 
position Mi which you may strike suck a blow effectuaHy. 

Thia wu (2:00(1 news. Everj efiFort was being made ta 
collect carriage cattle in Ilindoatan for the purpose of \ln 
withdrawal, imd Pollock determiued tu turn these to account 
If there was carriage euough to enable him to fall back 
ui>on Pesbawur, there would bo carriage euuugh for him 
to advauoe on Cabul. In the meantime negotiations were 
going on for the release of the captivea. The married familia 
had, on the day of their arrival at Akbar's uamp, been placed 
in a small fort with Fottinger, Lawrence, and Mackenzie. 
Two days later they were taken down to Jugdulok, wlier* 
they found General liiphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Cap- 
tain Johnson, and thence travelled down to a fort, the prop- 
erty of the father of Akbar's wife. The party consisted of 
nine ladies, twenty officers and fourteen children; seventeen 
European soldiers, two women and a child were confined in 
another part of the fort. 

Here they remained three months. Two more officers were 
brought in, and a month after their arrival two other sur- 
vivors. Major Griffiths and Captain Souter, were added to 
the party. On the day after Akbar's defeat they were hastily 
taken away and carried to Tezeen, and thence to a place 
called Zanda, far up in the hilla. General Elphinstone bad 
been bed-ridden for some weeks, and was left behind at 
Tezeen, where be died. Akbar Khan sent in his remains to 
Jellalabed. Civil war was raging in Cabuh Shah Soojah's 
second son had succeeded him, but he was altogether without 
power. Some of the chiefs supported him, others opposed; 
but finally the Bala Hissar was stormed by Akbar, who was 
now the most powerful chief in Afghanistan. Pollock vaa 
still harassed by letters from Lord Ellenborough insisting 
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upon his retiring; but public opinion througbout India was 
8o opposed to a course that would bring the deex)est disgrace 
upon the British power, that at last, in August, he wrote to 
Nott saying that he must withdraw his force from Afghanis- 
tan, but that if he chose he might take the route through 
Ghuznee and Cabul. He similarly issued his orders for Pol- 
lock to retire, but added that " you will be at liberty to first 
inarch to Cabul to meet Nott." 

Both had been preparing for the movement. Pollock had 
sent several expeditions against hostile tribesmen, and had 
recovered one of the captured guns. On the 20th of August 
he left Jellalabad with eight thousand troops, and on the 
23rd reached Gundamuck. The next day the village was 
cleared of a strong body of the enemy. While concentrating 
his troops there and waiting intelligence from Nott, the 
British force remained at Gundamuck till the 7th of Sep- 
tember. On the 1st, Futteh Jung, who had succeeded his 
father, rode into camp. Akbar Khan had stripped him of all 
power and all his wealth, and imprisoned him in the Bala 
Hissar, from which he had now escaped, and with much 
difficulty made his way to Pollock's camp to seek the pro- 
tection of the British government. On the 7th the first 
division of the army, under the command of Sale, moved 
forward; the second division, under General M'Caskill, 
marched on the following day. Sale found the hills com- 
manding the roads through the Jugduluk Pass occupied by 
large bodies of the enemy, who opened a heavy fire. The 
guns replied, and the infantry then in three columns dashed 
up the hills and drove the Ghilzyes from them. 

One strong body had taken refuge at an apparently in- 
accessible point, but the British storming party scaled the 
height, and the enemy fled without waiting for the assault 
at close quarters. Thus on the hills where the Afghans had 
massacred Elphinstone's troops they were now taught that| 
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if well led, the British soldier could defeat them in a poa- 
tiou tliey had de«tued impregnable. At Tezeen the aeconi 
divi^iun joined the first. The force halted for a day, and 
the Afghans, bclierins that this betokened indecision, mus- 
tered thoir forcea for a final cugoi^uiEmt. Akbar had, ijJ 
he had threatened to do if they advanced, sent off the 
captivus to the Bumian Pass, with the iutenlion of selling 
them aa Blavea to the Turkomans. 

Od the 13th the two arniiea were face to face. The Talley 
of Tezeen was eomniande<i on all sidee by lofty hilLs, and 
these now ewarmed with men. The enemy's horse entered 
the valley, but the British squadrons charged thtan, droTS 
them in headlong flight, and cut down many. The infantrj' 
climbed the bills nn both sides under a terrible fire from 
the Aft;!i,iji cmi5. T,, llu-.,. ili,;v u.n.h- n.> ivply, wll know- 
ing that their muskets were no match for the long fire- 
arms of the enemy. Aa soon, however, as they reached the 
summit, they fixed bayonets and charged with a mighty cheer. 
Only a few of the enemy stood their ground, and fell, the 
rest fled. All day firing was kept up, until at last the 
enemy occupying the highest ridges were, in apita of a 
sturdy reeistance, driven off, fairly beaten on their own 
ground and in their own style of warfare. 

Our troops fought with cstraordinary bravery. They were 
animated by a desire to wipe out the disgrace that had 
fallen on our arms, and were maddened by the aight of the 
numerous skeletons of their comrades in ^ Jugduluk. Ak- 
bar Khan saw that all was up, and fled, while the tribesmen 
scattered to their homes, and the army marched forward 
without opposition to Cabul. 

In the meantime, Nott had been busy. On the 29th of 
May he inflicted a decisive defeat upon the Dooranees out- 
side the walls of Oandahar. On the 7th of August the army 
evacuated that city, aud on the 27th arrived at Mookoor. 
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Up to this point no opposition whatever had been offered. 
The inhabitants had been friendly, and supplies were ob- 
tained without difficulty. But the Afghan governor of Qhuz- 
nee had raised all the country, and had taken up a very 
strong position near the source of the Tumuck. 

On the 28th the forces met. The position of the enemy 
was unknown, as a thick mist covered the country. The 
cavalry rode forward to reconnoitre, cut up a party of 
Afg'han infantry in the plain, and pursuing them hotly 
came upon hills crowded by the enemy, who opened a heavy 
fire. They fell back in an orderly manner, when a body 
of the enemy^s horse api>eared on the hill above them. A 
squadron of native cavalry charged them, but were, cut up 
by the fire of a body of Afghan foot who had hitherto been 
hidden. The enemy^s horse poured down, and the troopers, 
already suffering from the infantry fire, turned and fled. 
The panic spread, and the whole of the cavalry were soon 
in flight. Two British officers had been killed and three 
wounded, and fifty-six men disabled. Nott, on hearing the 
loss, marched out with his infantry, but on reaching the 
scene of the fight found that the enemy had retired. 

On the afternoon of the next day Nott, marching for- 
ward, came upon a fort held by the enemy. Our artillery 
opened upon it with little effect. The Afghan army, some 
ten thousand strong, had been watching us, and now oi>ened 
an artillery fire from the heights, and its foot* men moved 
forward to the attack; but as they neared us our infantry 
charged with a cheer and they broke and fled. Two of their 
guns, and their tents, magazines, and stores were captured. 
On the 5th of September Nott encamped before Ghuznee, 
and began to prepare for the assault. The enemy, however, 
were in no humour for fighting; the greater portion of the 
tribesmen had scattered to their homes after their defeat. 
The garrison lost heart altogether and evacuated the city. 
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and the gOTernor set oS with a few followers for Cabul. Hi ] 
next momuig tho Britiak entered the town without firiug 
a ahot. On the folluwing day, however, the ^vernor returnol 
with a large number of the tribesmen who had just arrived, 
and on the 14th Kott attacked them. A hard battle wu 
fought, but it was indecisive. ( the follovring morning tbt 
enemy disappeared; thoy had reoe.ved the news of the defeat 
of Akbar at Tezeeu. The column, however, was again har- 
assed when the troops advouL-ed, but the; cleared the wsj 
in good style. The tribesmen here bad been actively engaged 
in the Cabttl inaurreotiuu, and twenty-sis of their forta were 
burned as punishment. On the 17th the anuy cufampcd 
four miles from the city, and learned that Pollock had occu- 
pied Cabul two days previously. 

Angus Campbell had taken no part in the operations of 
that advance. On the 20th of August news had arrived at 
Gundamuck by a messenger from the moonshee, Mohua 
Lai, who had throughout kept the force at Jellalabad well 
supplied with news of what was passing at Cabul ; he now 
sent to say that on the previous day Akbar had despatched 
all the captives under an escort of three hundred horse to 
Bamian, and that they were to be taken on to Khooloom, 
and there handed over to the governor. Once there, it was 
certain that they would remain in captivity among tbs 
tribes until death released them. As soon as he heard the 
news Angus went to Macgregor. 

"I am going to ask," he said, "if you will allow me to 
go on an expedition on my own account. I was thinking 
that it was just possible that the captives might be over- 
taken. It is probable that they wilt halt some time at 
Bamian, and certainly we could come up to them there. 
With so many women and children it will be impossible 
for the convoy to move fast, and they may stay at Bamian 
until the result of our operations here are known. You 
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have already promised me that the part taken by Sadut 
Xhan shall be forgiven, seeing that he did his best to. 
X)ersuade Akbar to give protection to the retreating army, 
and also because he showed great kindness to me when I 
ivas in his hands. If you can obtain permission from the 
general I will start at once in disguise for his fort in the 
mountain. I cannot but think that he will aid me, and 
I might, with four of his followers, who have come from 
Bamian, and are personally well known to me, succeed in 
some way in rescuing at least a few of the captives. Eldrcd 
Pottinger, Captain Boyd, and Captain Johnson are all dear 
friends of mine, and I would willingly run any risk in the 
endeavour to save them. Possibly, if we overtake the party, 
we may in some way cause a delay which would enable any 
rescue party sent off when you reach Cabul to get up in 
time." 

"It is a brave offer, Campbell, but the enterprise seems 
to me an almost desperate one. However, I don't think 
that I should be justified in refusing it, and I am sure that 
if anyone could succeed, you will do so. When will you 
start?" 

" In ten minutes, sir, if you will furnish me with an 
authority to offer a bribe to the officer in command of their 
escort." 

"I will go and see the general at once. He is well 
aware, from the report that I have made, of the kindness 
Sadut showed you, and of his efforts to save our army. I 
have no doubt that the chief has fought against us in the 
last battle, but that was only natural. I feel sure that above 
all things Pollock would embrace any offer that promises 
the slightest chance of rescuing the hostages, but the risk 
would be terrible, Campbell." 

"Of course there would be risk," Angus agreed, "but I 
do not sec how it would be exceptionally great. I have 
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jonm^red as au Af^cUaii two or three times already wiA 
out detection, ajid 1 could just aa weD do so osaio. Al 
anj rat^ I am willing to undertake the enterprise, l! 
would, of course, be useful for me lo take a con^idrrnlilt 
sum of money to win over the guard; still more useful if 
the genernl would authorize mti to uffcr lenns that would 
t£mpt tlu cupidity of the commander, as we have alwap 
found that the Afghans are ready to do almost anytbiD! 
for bribes." 

" I will take you at once with me to the generaL He a 
well acquniiited with the aervicea you rendered PoltingK 
at Herati and have rendered the army over since il began 
its mardi from the Indus, and he knows the favoumblB 
report that has been sent in by PottiuKor and Burner." 

Angus bad, indeed, been introduced by Sir Bobert Sale 
to General Pollock on his arriTal at Cabul. On reaching 
his tent they found him for the moment unoccupied. He 
listened gravely to Macgregor's statement of the offer thit 
Angus had made. 

"It is a noble proposal, Mr. Campbell," he said, in hii 
usual kindly and courteous way, " but the risk seems to 
me terrible, and should anything happen to you, the ser- 
vice would be deprived of one of its most promising and 
meritorious officers. At the same time, there seems a fair 
possibility that you may succeed in rescuing one or more 
of the captives. Of course it would be quite out of the 
question that any of the ladies could escape. There would 
be a hot pursuit, and only horsemen well mounted could 
hope to get off. However, I do not feel Justified in refusing 
any offer that affords a shadow of hope of saving such men 
as Pottinger, and will do all that Mr. Kacgregor BUggesU 
to facilitate your operations. You will doubtless pass 
through Cabul, and I will at once write a letter to Mohun 
Lai, requesting him to give you authority, in his name W 
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■well as miney for payment to the leader of the prisoners' 
escort of any sum in reason. At present native opinion 
is strong that we shall not be able to force the passes, 
and the name of the moonshee may have greater effect 
than any promise on my part; but at the same time, until 
you can get into communication with thei captives and 
learn something of the officer and his disposition, it would 
be madness to attempt to bribe him. The difficulties of 
the journey appear to me to be great, but not insuperable. 
The real difficulty will only begin when you overtake the 
captives' escort." 

"I feel that, sir, but I rely greatly upon the men I hope 
to obtain from Sadut. Although not of his tribe, they have 
attached themselves most strongly to him. They are strong, 
resolute men, and as one of them was a petty chief near 
Bamian, he may be able to gather a few others to aid me. 
I shall, of course, be very glad to have authority to offer 
a bribe to the officer in command of the party, but I rely 
chiefly upon these men and my own efforts, at any rate 
as far as Pottinger is concerned. Captains Boyd and John- 
son can hardly leave their families. Possibly, by the aid 
of these men, I may be able to collect a sufficient number 
of fighting men to make a sudden attack upon the escort, 
and to carry off all the captives to some hiding-place among 
the hills, and there keep them until you send on a force 
to bring them in. Of course I must be entirely guided by 
circumstances, but it is impossible for me to have any 
fi^ed plan until I see how matters stand.'' 

**I can quite see that, Mr. Campbell, and that, greatly 
as you may desire to rescue the whole party, it is Eldred 
Pottinger who is the first object of your expedition." 

* That is so, colonel. He was most kind to me in Herat, 
and it is to him I owe my present position; therefore he 
is my first object. If I can free him it will be a great step 
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gained towarJa rescuing the others. I feel Bare that b( I 
would not thiuk for a moineut of leaving his compnuioci 
to their fate But his name as the dcfeudcr of Ilvral ii 
known to erery Afghan, and he would bo able to liriug 
a gi'eat influence to boar upon the tribesmen round Bvnui^ , 
who9o inten?9ts must lie quite aii much with Herat as with 
Cabul." I 

The general nodded approi Hy. 

" I see that you havo thougm mattors over well. If jroD 
will cell here again in half an hour the letter for the mooD- 
ehee ehall be ready for you, and a thousand pouuJa in goliL 

At the appointed time Angus called uiwii the general, and 
received the money and letter; then returning to his own 
tent, he rode out with Azini. When fairly awa.v from the 
camp they dismounted and put on their Afghan dia^ruiaea. 
They had brought an orderly with them, who took back 
the clothes they had discarded and Angus's sword to Uac- 
gregor'a tent, he having undertaken to have them brou^i 
up to Gabul with his own baggag«. They bad no difficultj 
as to the way, as the path they had followed with Sadat 
had come down close to Gundamuck. They bad little fear 
of being interfered with on the road. The Afghans would 
have gathered in the passes, and should they meet any ibej 
would only have to say that their village near Qundamuclc 
had been burnt by the British, and they were now on their 
way to join Sadut and fight tinder his orders. 

Although they saw several parties in the distance TnaVin g 
their way towards the pass, they did not encounter anj 
within speaking distance, and just at sunset reached Sadnt's 
fort. 

They had passed through the yillage unnoticed. Tribes- 
men were frequently coming and going, and there was 
nothing to distinguish them from others. They dismounteJ 
in front of the fort. A man was sitting at the top of a 
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ladder, and Angtis held up his hand to him, and Hassan — 
for it was the man who had twice captured him — at once 
waved his hand in welcome, and stood up. 

"You have come willingly this time," he said with a 
smile, as Angus reached him. "Of course you wish to see 
Sadut Khan. He is within. It is lucky that you Ibave 
arrived to-day, for to-morrow he sets out." 

Sadut greeted him with pleasure mingled with surprise. 

"I did not expect to see you here, my friend." 

"No, I suppose not, chief; but I am on a mission with 
which I am sure you will sympathize, and in which I hope 
you will aid me, so far as to spare me Hassan and his four 
men." 

"What is its nature?" the chief asked. "I know that 
you would not come and offer me English money to abstain 
from fighting again." 

"I should not think of such a thing, Sadut. I know 
that you are a fair and open enemy, and I think the better 
of you for fighting for your country. I may say that 
General Pollock has been informed of your kindness to me, 
and that you did your utmost to make Akbar keep his 
word to grant protection to the retiring army, and I can 
assure you that, in any event, no harm will happen to you 
or yours. I will tell you what I have come for. Do you 
know that all the hostages, ladies and children, have been 
sent away by Akbar from Cabul, that they are to bo taken 
over the Bamian Pass to Khooloom, and handed over to the 
governor there, and that, doubtless, they will be sold as 
slaves to the Turkomans?" 

"I had not heard it," Sadut said angrily. "It is a dis- 
grace to us. They were delivered up trusting to our word 
and honour, and it is a foul deed of Akbar to harm them 
in any way after taking his oath for their protection. It is 
infamous I infamous I " and he walked up and down the 




twiiii in acrce indignatiou. " What ahoald we say,^ he 
burst oii^ "if the families of Dost Mahomed and Abbt: 
himself veto to he sold by your people as slaves to sodm 
barbarous tacel Could wo ooniplain if, when the news of 
this treatmeut of the hostages becomes known in India, 
Dost Ufthomed's family should be treated in a simiUr 
way)" Then he stopped abruptly. "What is it that jou 
have come to ask of me? The thing is doae, and camiot 
be undone. Akbar and I are ill friends now, for I ham 
bearded him in the council and denounced his conduct 
Certainly I have no influence that could assist you. I am 
an Afghan, and am pledged to join the force that will 
oppose the march of your troops up the passes, and I am 
a man of my word. But even were I free to help you, I 
could be of Ihilu assi^LaucQ. I hai'C Lure not tnoro thaa 
thirty or forty fighting men, and I doubt if even these 
would obey me on such an enterprise. I might ride to my 
own fort and summon the Homunds, whom I have ao far 
kept quiet; but the enterprise would be a desperate one, we 
should set all the other tribes against us, and they would 
not risk destruction merely for the sake of rescuing a few 
white men and women. Their sympathies are all with the 
tribes round Cabul, and they share in their hatred of the 
infide] invaders. It would be as much as I could do to 
keep them quiet, and certainly I should fail if I called upon 
them to embark on such an enterprise." 

"I have no intention of asking it of you, chief. I am 
going myself to see what can be done to save my friends, 
and have come to ask you to allow Hassan and his men to 
go with me. They are from Bamlan, and at Bamian it ia 
likely that the captives will be kept for some time. I should, 
of course, pay them well for their aid." 

"You can take them," the chief said at once. "They 
are good men and faithful to me, and I rely upon them 
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as I could not do on any of my own tribesmen. I will 
ca.]\ tlicm in at once." 

Iliudati and hU four men entered the room a minutd 
later. 

" lluasan," Sodut said, " you and your men have proved 
youraelTca true and faithful followers from the day whcu 
you left your hoiiii.-a to carry Die over the passes, although 
you all thought tliat there wa» no hope of our gettinff 
through. You have fought liy my side in Kohistan; you 
twice at my orders earried off my friend here. He ap- • 
preciatea the scrviec you did him, and id in sore need of 
(ivc men upon whom be can rely to the utmost. He haa 
nmiu to odk me to h't you go with him. A sore disgrace 
Iiiis fallen upon our nation. Akbar Klian has sent the mcD 
wl)o ]i]iu-od themselves in hid liunds an hostnged, and the 
women whom lie swore to protei-t, over the Hindoo Koosh 
to liL' sold Uri i»laves to the I'Kbi'gH. ^ly word lias boen 
given to tight against the army of tiundamuck if it at- 
tempt:) to usi.'eiicl tlie ]iai«si^, and 1 at least will keep faith. 
This itritish officer is p)ing to attempt to free some of tbo 
captives. Hiiw he will do so I kn»w not, but my best 
H-inhe- will git with him. He thinks it likely that the 
cm-ort of the prisoners will halt for some little time at 
Bumiun. and you more than any others miftht therefore 
lie able to help. I do iirjt or<ler you to go, but I ask you 
In do so. It is a g(jod work, and concerns the honour of 
every Afghan." 

" Anil moreover," Angus said, " I will pay a thouaand 
ru|K-es to you. and five hundred ti) eai-h nf juur followers. 
I will hand iheni over to you at oner, and if we are succcaa- 
fnl I will pay you us niuih nion-," 

The sum was a liut'c one in tlieir eyes. It would suflice 
to wltle them in e<inifi>rt fur tlie resl of their lives. Hassan 
looked at hia men, and saw by tin- expn-ssion <iC tbftvt 
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tmett that th^ weni more ifaan willine to accept tbe rr." 
Ba belli out his hand to Angus, "We are your aerru*.' 
Ih BBJd, "aod will an^c rou trolf. a^i^l '^ needs be^ Iv 
dcwii our lives for yon, ttot only for fbo sake of tbe nxttT 
TOO oSer IB, bat because Sadat Efaan haa told aa thst fee 
Ae faonoor of the nation tbeae pecqtle ought to be releucd 
We bare been oomrades in danger before, and were ai^ 
dead trhsi fOD lescned os wbea buried in the snow. I 
ne not bow tbia enterprise can be carried out ; but «e 
will do wbat jOQ tell as, and mes cannot do mor& Wka 
do we start I" 

" Erery hour is of consequence;,'' Angus replied. ** Cu 
yon Snd your way across tbe moantaina in the dark ( if m^ 
we wiQ start at onoe." 

"I certainly can find the way." 

" Yon must all have a meal 6rst," Sadut said. " Beside^ 
yon will need hones. Tbey ahall be brought in and got 
ready for you in an hour. Sec that the Knglish officer'! 
horses have a good feed, and that his servant eats with yon. 
The food will be ready in half an hour." 

No time was logt> and in an hour and a half af t«r the 
arrival of Angus at the fort the party set out. Fortunately 
tbe moon was nearly full, and Hassan had so frequently 
gone dijwn to Cabui from the fort that he had no difficully 
whatever in following t!ie trnt-k. This in many platt^ wa.' 
BO steep that all had to dismount and lead their horses 
dowtL However, tbey reached Cabal an hour before sun- 
riae, and all lay down in an empty hut for three or four 
boars' sleep. 

Then Angus, with Hassan and three of bis men, catered 
the town, leaving Azim and the other man to look after 
the horses. As there were numbers of tribesmen in tbe 
streets, the? attracted no attention whatever. Proceeding 
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to the house of the moonshee, Angus enquired if Mohun 
Lai was in. 

^'He is busy. He does not grant audiences till ten 
o'clock." 

Angus moved away and returned at half-past nine. Al- 
ready five or six persons were waiting to see the mo<Hi- 
shee, and by ten the number had considerably increased. 
It was eleven before Angus's turn arrived. The moonshee 
was alone. Angus took out his letter and handed it to 
him. He knew Mohun Lai well, having often taken com- 
munications to him from Bumes. 

The Afghan read the letter, and looked up in surprise. 

"You are well disguised indeed, sahib," he said, rising, 
" for, often as I have seen you before, I did not recognize 
you in the slightest, but thought it was, as usual, an Afghan 
peasant with complaints to make against plunderers. So 
you have undertaken the dangerous mission of endeavour- 
ing to rescue some of the prisoners. Truly you English 
have courage thus to thrust yourself into the midst of 
enemies, and on such a mission. However, I will do what I 
can to help you. I do not say that it is altogether hope- 
less, for I know my man; the commander of the escort is 
Saleh Mahomed. Ho is an adventurer, and has served under 
many masters. He was at one time a subaltern in one of 
your native regiments, but deserted with his men to Dost 
Mahomed just before the fight at Bamian. Such a man 
might be bought over, but not cheaply." 

"General Pollock said he left the sum to be offered to 
him entirely to you." 

Mohun Lai thought for some time, and then said: 

"I should say that a pension of a thousand rupees a 
month, and a present of thirty thousand would tempt him 
as much as a larger sunu It would, I think, be best foe 
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you to dia^tse yourself now aa a Cashmerian. Yoo fcnw 
SjuJ MoorteiaC 

" I know him well," Angus said; "he helped Captain Joliif 
son to collect grain from the villagea." 

" It would be as well for you to use his name. Aa ui 
Afghan. Saleh might doubt you. Altogether, it would be 
more likely that a man who may be considered a neutral 
should be employed on such a mission, and the offer to aeQ 
goods would make an opening. Of course you could take 
the dress you now wear with you in case of necessity, it 
would be too dangerous for me to give you a letter, for if 
Saleh, when you opened the subject to him, at once ordereJ 
you to be arrested, it would certainly be found on j-oo, 
and would cost me my life. You will require to take 1 
amal! escort with you, or you niifht be robbed at the first 
place you come to." 

" I have five men with me," Angus replied. " They come 
from Bamian; one of them is a petty chief there, and might, 
if I find that Saleh canuot be approached, persuade or bribe 
some of the people there to aid." 

"I fear you would not succeed in that way. Saleh had. 
I believe, two hundred and fifty men with him. I suppose 
you will start at onoe?" 

" Our horses are outside the town, and we shall mount as 
soon as I return to them." 

" I wish you good fortune. There are many Afghans who 
feel deeply the disgrace Akbar has brought upon himself, 
and upon all of us. by breaking his plighted word." 

Taking leave of the moonshee, Angus joined hia com- 
panions, and after having bought in the bazaar a ooatmM 
suitable for a trader from Cashmere, and two bales of goodi 
from that country, left the cit?. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE BBTTISII CAPTIVES 



ii 'ITT'IIY are you going as a Cashmcrian} " nasson asked. 
T V "I tbouglit that y«u were goiiig iu the disguise 
that you aow have on." 

" I had intended to, Hassan ; but Mohun I.bI sugKOstnl that 
as a trader I should have more cbani-c of going among the 
cseort than as an Afghan, and I see that thi)) would be so. 
And, moreover, ad Afghans can enter into fellowship with 
tike nii'n of the eiteort belter than I can, and as you como 
from Ilamian. no doubt would arise as to the truth of your 
st<)ry, namely thiil, huviiif; Uvri alwnt for uiok than two 
years from home, you were anxious to get home, and thut 
as tliis trader had offered you ni"Uey to uerve as his escort 
it was a good up|>ortunity for ynu to return." 

llasrtati nodded. "Thut mnkca a noutl story of it, cer- 
tainly." 

The change of disKUi^4e was made, two imnies were pur- 
chaM-<) to carry tlu^ bales of giHHU and iirovision-i for tlie 
journey, end thi-y llicn started. In buying his ipmhU Angus 
had only imnhuseil two tostly shawls, which he intended 
as a ll^^sent fur Suleb, or, if lie failed with hini, for one of 
the iitlieers uniler hini. With this exeeiition, tlie bales wer>> 
filleil with tridcs iiui'h as might lenii>t iIk- siildier^, anil with 
stuffs whieh woubl, Iw w.is swn; U- v.ry weleome to tiu- 
ladifs, who nm.4t. niiturally. !«■ in a win' jilight fur giirmenl-i, 
as what l>ngga(n> they had i-tartisl with must have Imvu hwi 
in the passes, and tlwy iMuld have had little opixirtunity of 
re)>lenishinir their wnrdrnlie itnring tlicir captivity. 

They travelled rapidly, lialting only for a few hours when 
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them. He had brought with him a considerable quantity 
of good tobacco, and when he produced a pouch and invited 
them to fill their pipes he at once won their good-wilL 

"How quickly have you come from Cabul? Was there 
any news when you left there ? " 

" We have travelled fast," he said. " You have had three 
days' start of us, and I arrived here this afternoon. No, 
there was no news. They say that the infidels are halting 
at Gundamuck. The chiefs are gathering in the passes with 
all their forces, but have not yet moved." 

" I should have thought that they would have had enough 
of our passes; they will meet with the same fate as those 
who tried to go down them." 

"It should be so," Angus replied. "Who can withstand 
your people when they are fighting among your own hills? 
You must have travelled slowly, since we gained three days 
upon you." 

"We made very short journeys," the man said. "You 
see, we were encumbered with these women and children, 
for whom it must have been rough work, for the nights are 
already cold. I shall be glad when we get to Khooloom 
and hand them over to the governor there. But I will say 
for them that they have borne up bravely. I can tell you 
that we are all disgusted at having to be making this 
journey with them instead of taking our share of the spoil 
that will be gathered in the passes." 

" Yes, it must be annoying to brave men to be thus wast- 
ing their time when great things are being done, to say 
nothing of losing their share of the booty to be gathered. 
Have you a good commander?" 

" Yes, we have no cause to grumble on that account. Saleli 
Mahomed is a bold soldier and a cheerful fellow, is not 
unduly harsh, and as long as we keep our arms in good 
order, and obey his orders, he asks no questions when one 
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of us CO] □ with a sboep fastened to his snddle. Be | 

there has b(..j no chance of getting anything to help « 
our raiions, for the two or three little villages we li" 1 
paast'd since we left ihe valley are for the most port deserwi I 
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them, for X wish to clear awuj my remaining Btoclc, as 1 
intend to buy Turkoman carpets at Khooloom and SalUt; 
and besides these I have some stuff which doubtless tb« 
women here would buy to make garments for the cliildreiL 
Think you that Saleh would let me traffic with them ! " 

"That I could not say; but if you have anything in your 
pack that would please him ho might perhaps let you do so. 
You seem a good fellow, if you like I will take you to him 
to-morrow morning." 

" Thank you for your offer. When I meet you I will have 
a pound of good tobacco, which I shall beg you to accept" 

"I will be here. I shall be one of the guards to-ni^t 
round the fort, but shall be free in the morning." 

"Does Saleh Mahomed sleep there!" 

" No, it is a miserable and dirty place. He lodges at the 
house of the headman there." 

Early in the morning Hassan came down to the khan. 
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^'Now, sahib, you have only to tell us what you want us to 
do, and you can rely upon us." 

"For the present there is nothing. I am going to see 
Saleh Mahomed this morning, and try to get permission to 
sell some of my goods to the captives. I may then be able 
to learn something of his disposition towards them, and how 
he behaved to them during the journey. It is important 
that I should know this before giving him the message from 
the moonshee." 

"It would be well to do so, master; but from what I hear 
the moonshee has been negotiating with many of the chiefs, 
who are willing enough to take his money, but who do not 
carry out their part of the bargain. However, I have not 
heard that any of them have denounced him. He is always 
considered to be the chief agent of the English, but as he 
spends English gold freely, and as it is well to have some 
one in Cabul through whom negotiations could be entered 
into with them, no one interferes with him." 

" The only thing that you can do for the present is to go 
roimd among your friends, talk to them about the captives, 
and say that it is a disgrace that they should be sent as 
captives among the Usbegs after having received promises 
of protection, and having willingly submitted themselves as 
hostages. Of course you will do it carefully ; but if you can 
create a feeling in their favour, and make them afterwards 
win over a portion of the escort, something might be done. 
Of course you can say, and truly, that Sadut Khan, Dost 
Mahomed's nephew by marriage, is most indignant at this 
breach of faith, and that you believe that many other chiefs 
share his feeling." 

"I will set about it at once. The tribesmen here have 
not the same animosity against the English as those at 
Cabul. The English troops wHen they were here behaved 
well; they took no man's goods without payment, and the 
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tribc«niCD got better prices for their sheep and cattle tien 
thejr had ever gut liefore. Tbey care little who rules M 
Cabul, and it is oothing to them whether it is the Bui^ 
«yea Of a Dooranee." 

The next moming Angus met the Afghan soldier. "H*n 
is the tobacco 1 promised you; it is goad stuff," 

" If it is like that you gave me yesterday, I shall be *arT 
couteat. Now, come with me to Soleh; ho is a good feU<rt 
if you find him in the humour.'' The ofilccr was alone wbco 
they entered. " Saleh Mahomed," the soldier said, " this ta 
B trader from Cashmere, Syud Moorteza; bo will tuH yos 
hi^ business lie seems to be a good fellow, ood has iKam- 
eicellent tobacco." 

Having thus introduced Angus he left the room. 

"What is It that you want with me!" Saleh asked in 
Persian. Angus replied in the same language, " I am a 
trader, my lord, and wish to get rid of some of the wares 
I am carrying. They are but few, as I am going north to 
purchase and not to sell. I would willingly rid myself of 
a part of them. Among them are warm dresses and stu&. 
I am told that the persons in your charge are but thinly 
clad, and I doubt not that they would willingly buy these 
goods of me." 

The Afghan laughed. " They woidd willingly have them, 
no doubt; but as to buying, tbey are altogether without 
money. Those who were in charge of them saw to that 
before they were handed over to me." 

"I should not mind that, my lord. I have had dealings 
with Englishmen who have come ap to Cashmere, and they 
generally take a store of shawls and other things back with 
them to India. We always find that they are true to their 
word, and we take their orders as willingly as gold — more 
BO, indeed, because the shroffs in India take them anywhere, 
and it saves our having to send money there for the pur- 
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chase of goods in India. Thus, then, if they gave me orders 
on their people at Calcutta or Bombay, I would more will- 
ingly accept them than gold, which is a dangerous commodity 
to carry." 

**But you say that you are going to purchase goods." 

*' That is so, my lord, but I do not carry money to do so. 
I pay for them with orders upon a merchant at Herat to 
whom I am well-known, and who acts as my agent, and 
buys for me such goods as I require from Persia. I have 
not come empty-handed to you, -my lord. It is right that if 
you do me the favour of allowing me to trade with your 
prisoners, you should share in the benefit. I have with me 
here a cashmere shawl. I do not say that it is worthy of 
your acceptance, but it is handsome and of the best wool, 
and will make a warm girdle." 

Saleh was fond of finery. "Let me look at it," he said. 

Angus undid the parcel and held the shawl up, and closely 
watched the Afghan as he examined it. He saw that he 
was pleased with it. However, the chief said, "I say not 
that it is not a good shawl, but it is not of the best quality. 
I have been at Srinagar." 

"'Tis not of the best, my lord — I would not try to de- 
ceive one like yourself — but it is the best I have, and I can 
hardly hope to make more than its value from these people." 

"It is worth about two hundred rupees," Saleh said. 

"Your lordship is not to be deceived, that is the very 
sum I gave for it; but it is worth much more here." 

" You seem to be an honest man," Saleh said, throwing 
the shawl down on the divan from which he had risen. " And 
in truth I should be well content that the prisoners were 
better supplied with garments in the cold weather that is 
setting in. I am ordered to conduct them safely to Khoo- 
loom, but nought was said against my providing them with 
6uch comforts on the way as they could obtain. To-day I 
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am busy; bave to see that the men are ttcU qiurtereil Ml 
fed. To-morrow if you come here with yoor goods I rf 
myself take you to the place where they are cuufin^: hB 
mind that no word Is said to them save conccnung jxt 
merchandiae." 

" Wliat words si lord t But doubtlcM tm 

of your men wilt see that I confine mjaii 

to my buainess." 

" Then como at lorrow." 

Antnis bowed do [eft, deligrhted that ba til 

obtained permiasio aptivea. 

That day the i ken to another fort, SaM 

being moved by lueir of the dirt and want of 

accommodation in the 1 i which they were CTO 

The place was but a little beiier ihau the one they had letl, 
but there waa somewhat more room. 

Hasaan came to Angus in the evening. "I have seen 
many of m; friends," he said, " and have spokeo aa yon 
told me. They are indignant. I told them that Doet Hft- 
bemed and his family, and that of Akbar, are honourablj 
treated in India, and are allowed a large income by the gm- 
emmeut there, and live with every comfort and luxury, sod 
it is a disgrace to our nation that such treatment ahonld 
be meted out to the officers who are hostages, and the ladies 
and their families. I do not aay that they will be disposed 
to hazard their own safety by taking any active measure 
but if the soldiers were to show any disposition favourable 
to the captives, they would asauredly take no hostile stqa 
against them." 

" I have strong hopes that I may succeed with Saleh. He 
has token a bribe from me to permit me to sell g^rads to 
the prisoners, and he nuiy be willing to take a vastly greater 
one to release them." 

" Ky men have been going about among the soldiem, mhiK. 
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Th^y are discontented at this journey they have taken, and 
at the prospect of a still farther one, and if their com- 
mander gave them the order to return, they would not, I 
think, hesitate to obey." 

^Let your men continue at that work, but let them be 
careful not to appear to be too warmly interested. Let 
them avoid at present all mention of captives, and simply 
inflame the men's minds by talking of the hardships of their 
being sent on such a journey when so much booty is likely 
to be picked up in the passes. It is not likely that if Saleh 
orders them to proceed on their journey they will refuse 
to do so, but if he learns from his officers that the men 
-would gladly obey him if he ordered them to return, it may 
help him to decide to accept the offer I have to make him. 
I shall put off doing so till the last moment, because at any 
time news may come that Pollock and Nott are both beat- 
ing back all opposition and advancing on Cabul, and in 
that case he may see that his interest lies in siding with 
them rather than with Akbar." 

In the morning Angus rode with Saleh to the fort, Azim 
following with the pony carrying the bales of goods. Two 
men stood as sentries on the platform on the top of the 
plain, half a dozen others were x)osted round it. The officer 
in charge came out. 

** Have you anything to report, Suleiman ? " 

" No, captain, except that the prisoners complain that this 
place is little better than the last they were confined in." 

" They are particular, these ladies and gentlemen," Saleh 
said with a laugh. "The place might be better, no doubt, 
but they will be lucky if they do not find themselves very 
much worse lodged when they get among the Usbegs." 

" Major Pottinger was asking, captain, that a few blankets 
should be given them for the use of the women and chil- 
dien." 
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^If we had a few blankets to hang across the windows 
the ladies would not feel it so much, Saleh/' 

^^That is so; and as I am anxious that they should not, 
while under my charge, feel greater discomfort than neces- 
sary, I have permitted this trader, Syud Moorteza, to enter. 
He has, he tells me, some warm robes and other things 
which he is ready to sell, and as I told him that before you 
came into my charge all your money had been taken away, 
he is ready to take your notes upon a banker at Calcutta 
or Bombay in payment." 

Captain Johnson knew the Cashmerian, as he had ren- 
dered invaluable assistance in obtaining grain. Angus, who 
was acquainted with him, had the more willingly adopted 
his name because the man was about his own height and 
build, and there was even some resemblance in featxire. Cap- 
tain Johnson therefore looked with interest at the trader, 
who was standing a little behind Saleh. For a moment he 
seemed puzzled but Angus had his hand on his chin and 
suddenly moved two fingers across his lips and very slightly 
shook his head. Johnson imderstood the gesture, and re- 
plied to Saleh: "The man is right; he may be sure that 
whatever happens to us our friends will see that he is paid 
for any goods we may buy of him. We will write a letter 
in Persian, which you can read to our friends, saying that 
this man has trusted us and that our orders are to be hon- 
oured." 

The ladies, who were in the next room, were called in. 
The Afghan commander, who had nothing to do, remained 
with his officer, being interested in the contents of the 
trader's bales. Azim opened them, and spread the articles 
out on the floor for inspection. Angus was greatly con- 
cerned at the appearance of the ladies, to all of whom he 
was known. His disguise, however, had so completely 
chaii£^ed his appearance that none of them recognized him. 
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Hia face was darkcDcd, his eyebrows and balr h&d ket 
stained black, aud by tbe ui^iataiice of some false hiiir be 
tatter was arruuged in the fasbion worn by the man bi 
represouted. Syud Moorteza was of tbe Hindoo religion 
and Angus had imitated bis cast« marks on the fanixai, 
wbicb aluno greatly altered hia appearance. But tbe Udin 
scarcely looked at him. Tbeir deligbt at seeing ibe Wam 
robes and woollen clotba was great indeed. Here i 
prospect tbat tbeir sufferings from cold would be alLeriate^ 
and tbat tbeir t^bildren could now bo warmly clad. 

Among tbe amaller articles in bia bale Angrus ioclii^ 
a good supply of needles and thread, buttons, and odn 
small necessaries. The ladies saw at once that Irom ( 
soft wouleu clotbs they would be able to make an abunJ- 
ance of warm clothing for the children. Angus expatiated 
after the manner of a trader on the quality of hts gooda. 
Holding up a warm robe to Oaptaia Johnson, he said: 
"This would suit you, my lord; it will keep yoa wann a 
the coldest night." 

" You have not more than enough for the ladies," Capuio 
Johnson said. " Jf there is anytliing over after they hun 
made their purchases, we shall be glad to take the rest of 
your clolb. We cau wind it round us." 

" But feel tbe quality of this robe, my lord," Angtii 
urged, with a wink tbat was understood by the officer, who 
at once took hold of it. As he did so Angus slipped a DOtt. 
which bo bad folded to tbe smallest possible dimension^ inU 
his hands. 

"Tes, it ia good material," be said quietly; "but, ns I 
hove just said, these must be for the ladies." And be 
turned away aa if unwilling to bo tempted, and present!/ 
sauntered into the next room. In order to keep np ioi 
character Angus asked fully five times the proper value for 
hia goods. But the captivea bad no thou^t of baigais- 
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ing; for these goods would be of the greatest comfort to 
themselves and their children, as coverings for the night, 
and as wraps during the passage of the passes, for in addi- 
tion to the clothes and cloth, there were silk mufflers for the 
neck, and warm jackets lined with astrakhan fur. Noir were 
the needles and thread less prized. Their clothes and those 
of the children were in rags, and they would be most usefid 
for mending, as well as the making of new clothes. Some 
of them almost cried with joy at the thought of the comfort 
that this would be to their little ones. 

In a few minutes the greater portion of the contents of 
the bales was disposed of. " The best way," Pottinger said, 
"will be for Lawrence, Mackenzie, and myself, as the three 
];>olitical officers, to give this man an order signed by the 
three of us on our agent at Calcutta, and I will write an 
open letter to accompany it, authorizing any British officer 
or banker to cash the note when it is presented, and to send 
it on to my agent. The man has done us an inestimable 
service, and it will facilitate his getting the money. Where 
are you thinking of cashing this ? " he asked. 

" At Herat." 

"Then I will also give you a note to a trader there. He 
has a shop in the great bazaar, and is a friend of mine. He 
has relations with business men in India, and will, I am 
sure, cash it for you at once should you desire cash, or will 
furnish you in exchange with bills on some merchant in 
Candahar." He then mentioned the trader's name. 

" That will suit me well," Angus said. " I know the 
man by name, having been myself at Herat. He is of good 
repute, and I am sure that he or any other merchant having 
dealings in India would gladly cash the order, as it would 
be far safer to send than money." 

It was not until the purchases had all been made that 
Captain Johnson re-entered the room, came and stood by 
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Aq^bj, asking s few questions ae to the gooda; whra tb* 
two Afghana were looking another way he passei] a niiUi 
into the pretended mcrohnnt's hand. Fresentlj he saitl; 
" But we have no pen and ink to write this order ) " 

" I have them, sahib," Angus aaiA, taking an ink-b<>tile 
and pen, such aa were always carried by tradera, from hi* 
pocket, together with several eheets of paper. The price of 
all ibe goods was added np; then Pottinger wrote an order 
for the amount, which was signed by himself, L^wreBce, 
and Mackentie. Then Johnson look Potti«g«r aside aa if 
to discuss the terms of the letters. 

" That man is not Syud Moorteza at all," he said. " Don't 
turn round and look at him. He has given me a note, and 
I am answering it. Who do you think it ia?" , 

'I have been n little puzil.-ii, not dj- liis face, but by his 
voice. I have it now — it is Angus CampbelL" 

"Yon hare guessed right. He haa come up by himself 
through the passes to try and overtake us. He bears a 
message from Hohun Lai to Saleh, saying that he shall be 
given a pension of a thousand rupees a month and a present 
of thirty thousand if he will band over the captives to the 
British general when he reaches Cabul. He has asked my 
opinion as to whether it would be safe to make the proposi- 
tion to the man, or whether he had better wait until newa 
comes that Pollock has defeated Akbar in the passes. I 
have told him that I have already sounded Saleh, and that 
though he passed the matter off, I believe he is open to 
take a bribe if he hears that Nott and Pollock are makiiiK 
their way up. He says that if bad news cornea — and I 
think it would then be useless to approach Saleh — be will 
make an attempt with some men he haa with him to effect 
your escape, and also mine, and that of Mackenzie and 
Lawrenoe. Boyd, of course, would not leave hia wife and 
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family, and it would be impossible to take the women and 
children with us.'* 

" Campbell is a splendid fellow ! " Pottinger said. " He 
behaved wonderfidly well at Herat, and I was sure that in 
time he would make a very fine officer. It is a noble ihing, 
his imdertaking such a tremendous risk." 

The letters were now written and handed to Angus. Saleh, 
however, took them from his hands and read them, and then 
handed them back, after assuring himself that there was 
nothing written but what had been agreed upon. Then he 
and the officer went downstairs with Angus and Azim, the 
latter carrying easily enough the one small bale that sufficed 
for the goods unsold. 

"You have made a nice sum out of this," Saleh said. 

" I have had a long journey with my goods," Angus replied 
humbly; "but they were well contented, and paid without 
bargaining the prices I asked. I feel, my lord, that I am 
greatly indebted to you for the opportunity. I have not 
money with me — we traders never carry cash, and I shall 
have to wait many months before I receive the price of 
the goods — nevertheless, my lord, I will willingly give you 
in token of my gratitude another shawl equal to the last; 
I have brought with me only two. And you can select any 
goods you like from those remaining. There are many silk 
things among them, for they only bought such as were 
needed for wear." 

Saleh was well satisfied, and telling Angus that he might 
call round in the evening with some of the silk embroidered 
scarfs, he allowed him to return to the camp. Two days 
passed, and then a horseman rode in with the news that 
Akbar had been defeated at Tezeen, but would fight an- 
other battle, and, as he was being joined by many chiefs, 
would doubtless overthrow the infidels. The news spread 
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rapidly and causod much excitement in tho caiiil>. whid 
wa9 heighteuod by tbe fact that thti man said that tlim 
was a report that Giiuziice had been captured by tbo Britiilt 
force thut was marching from Candahur. 

Angus went in the evenir.^' ""'l retjuested a private ialCT- 
view with Saleh. As Joh bad told him in his iiai& 

the Afghan had already been >lv)ug ia his mind whelhct 
he eould uot do better for i -elf by halting at Bamiu 
until he knew how affairs wo turn out at Cabul. John- 
son, who had become vory intin e with him on the journcj. 
had aaid casually that the lah govcrament would as- 

suredly ]ioy a large sum for m -eturn of tho eaptiveit. U« 
had talbL'ii no notice of tho rt lark at the time, but had 
thought a good deal of it. lie .;new Ihst money had been 
lavishly spent among tho chiefs, and it seemed to him that 
he too might have a share in the golden flood. 

He was a shrewd man as well aa an unscrupulous one. 
He had three times before deserted his employers when better 
offers had been made to him, and it seemed to him thit 
he had it now in his power to procure a sum that would 
make him rich for life. He had been told by his sub-officen 
that there was a growing disaffection among the men, thai 
many of them openly grumbled at the prospect of the journey 
to Khooloom, and that some of the Bamian petty chiefs lud 
been going among them, and, they believed, stirring up 
a feeling against the Journey. He had from the first enter- 
tained some suspicion of this Cashmerian trader. Why 
should he not have bought a larger store of Indian goods 
to exchange with the Turkomans) 

His doubt as to the best course to pursue had been 
heightened at the news that he had received that afternoon. 
What would happen if the British again settled down at 
Cabul ) They would doubtless send a force to endeavour 
to rescue the captives. And although he might be at Eboo- 
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loom before they did so, his situation would then be a most 
unpleasant one. Akbar, as a fugitive, could no longer pay 
him and his troops; they would, of course, leave him, and 
he would not dare to return to Cabul. He was thinking 
over these matters when Angus was ushered in. The latter 
had already decided that he would for the present maintain 
the character that he had assumed. If Saleh knew that he 
was a British officer he would assuredly, if he remained 
faithful to his charge, arrest him also; but as merely the 
agent of Mohun Lai, one of the most influential men in 
Cabul, the Afghan would probably allow him to depart im- 
harmed, even if he refused the offered bribe. 

" I have not come to you this evening to talk of mer- 
chandise, Saleh Mahomed," Angus began. "I have come 
upon a more important matter. As you know, the troops 
from Jellalabad have defeated Akbar, and are making their 
way up through the passes. They will defeat him again if 
he fights them. The troops from Candahar have reached 
Ghuznee, and assuredly there is no force that can arrest 
their progress to Cabul. I have only waited for this to speak 
openly to you. I am sent here by Mohun Lai. lie author- 
izes me to promise you, in his name and that of General 
Pollock, a pension of a thousand rupees a month, and a gift 
of thirty thousand rupees, if you will hold the prisoners here 
until a British force arrives to carry them back to Cabul.*' 

The Afghan showed no surprise. " I suspected," he said, 
" all along that you had come here for some other motive 
than trade. What guarantee does Mohun Lai offer that 
these terms shall be fulfilled?" 

"It would not have been safe for him to have entrusted 
such a message to paper," Angus said, "but he gives you 
his word." 

"Words are no guarantee," Saleh said, "especially the 
word of a chief." 

(M807) Y 
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'* I would sugg^t, Saleli Mahomed. tliBt yon han it i 
your power to obtain a gusraatee that even you will ae- 
knowledge lo te a t>indiug one. You hare in your lu 
three men whose names are known througboai * %*""'■" ill 
and thJ-ough India aa those of men of honour. Yon han 
Major FoItin(i:er, Captain Lawrence, and Ur. Uackeon^ 
all men whose word would be accepted iin V w t tatingly U 
whatever promise ihey might make. They And the utfasi 
ofiieera would, I am sure, give you a writlen guarantei! that' 
the offer made by Mohun Lai shall be confirmed and csmeAl 
out by the govemnient of India." 

" What should I do with money without employment I " 

" If you desire employment, I have no doubt that yoa 
would be granted, in addition to the money payment, the 
command of a native regiment raised arnon^ the Pathans 
of the lower hills." 

" I will think the matter over," the Afghan said, and 
with a wave of the hand dismissed Angus. But the latter 
had seen, by the expression of Saleh's face when he men- 
tioned the terms, that these were far higher than he had 
himself ever thought of, and he had no doubt whatever that 
they would be accepted. The first thing in the morning 
he received a message from Saleh Mahomed requesting him 
|o apcoinpany him to the tower. The Afghan, beyond the 
uAual salute, was silent during the ride. On dismounting 
Saleh told him to follow him. On entering the prisoners' 
apartments the officer said: "You are aware that Prinoe 
Akbar'a orders are that I am to take you to Khooloom. I 
had certainly intended to do so, but I have received news 
that leads me to doubt whether he may be in a position to 
support you if I carry out the orders. Yesterday after- 
noon I heard that be had been defeated at Tezeen. He 
will fight again with a stronger force than before, still the 
iaaue is douhtfuL I may tell you that the messenger alao 
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brought to the fort news that the force from Candahar had 
taken Ghuznee." 

An exclamation of joy broke from the prisoners. 

"Another thing has happened," the Afghan went on. 
" This trader last night informed me that he really came 
here on a mission from Mohun Lai. He promises me, in 
General Pollock's name, that if I release you and carry 
you to Cabul I shall be granted a pension of a thousand 
rupees a month and tliirty thousand as a present. I know 
nothing of General Pollock, and have no great faith in 
Mohun Lai, but seeing that Akbar may be even now a 
fugitive and your two armies in Cabul, if you gentlemen 
will swear by your God to make good to me what Syud 
Moorteza states he is authorized to offer, I will hand you 
over to your own people." 

The offer was joyfully accepted. Angus was requested 
by Saleh to draw out a bond to that effect in Persian, and 
this was signed by Pottinger, Lawrence, Johnson, and Mac- 
kenzie. Another agreement was then drawn up by Johnson, 
by which all the officers bound themselves to pay as many 
months' pay and allowances, in accordance with their rank, 
as should be necessary to carry out the terms of the agree- 
ment, thus satisfying Saleh that, should the English general 
refuse to ratify the first agreement, he would receive the 
money from them. To this all the prisoners and the ladies 
signed their names, Brigadier Shelton heading the list; while 
Lady Macnaghten and Mrs. Sturt, who were widows, bound 
themselves in a codicil to pay such sums as might be de- 
manded from them by Major Pottinger and Captains Law- 
rence and Johnson. 

" You are no longer my prisoner, sahibs," Saleh said when 
the two documents were handed to him, and he on his part 
had given a bond to perform his share of the conditions. 
^ Now, I should like your counsel as to how I had best pro- 
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ceixl. I believe that my meu will gladly obey me id ikii 
matter, because they are di^eonl«uted at being sent ao fu 
away, and I feel aure that a very alight induocment on junr 
part to tb«m will settle the matter. If I coulil offer Hiesa 
in your name a gratuity of four mniithg' pay when m 
arrive at Cabul, it would settle luatltra," 

To thin the offiecra wiliingly agreed. 

" I have been thiskiug over the afinir all night," h« 
went on. " WTiich, think you, would he beat — to travel 
straight for Cabul when you hear that the British hare 
arrived there, or to wait here i I hear tliat many of tlia 
petty chiefs in the neighbourhood are indigiiant that Akbar 
Khan should have broken all the promiiea he ntndc, and 
have treated so badly those who placed themselves under 
his protection, while at the same time his father, together 
with hia own family, are receiving most honourable treat- 
ment in India. Doubtless you would rather go strai^t 
down to Cabul, but we must remember that if defeated, 
Akbar with a veiy large number of his followers may again 
fly by this route and make for Khooloom, as he and Dost 
Mahomed did when the British first marched to CabuL 
Should they meet us on our way down they would assuredly 
attack us, and their numbers might be ao great that wo 
should be overwhelmed. On the other hand, if we stay 
here we can occupy the largest of these little forts and set 
to work to atrcngthon it, and might then resist any force 
Akbar could bring against us until the British troops arrive 
to our assistance." 

The officers were sileut for a minute, and then Pottinger 
said: "What do you think, Brigadier I This is a military 
matter." 

" I should say the last proposition if the safest," Sbelton 
replied. " We may be sure that the moment Pollock reaches 
Oabul he will send ofi a body of cavalry to rescue us. Akbq( 
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would have at best only forty-eight hours* atart, perhaps not 
half that, and he would scarcely venture to stop here to under-i 
take a siege. He will certainly have no guns with him, and 
the three hundred men of our escort, with ten or twelve of 
us to lead them, could be trusted to withstand any hurried 
assault he might make upon us." 

The others all agreed that this would be the safest plan. 

" Very well," Saleh said. " I will go now and harangue 
my men, and in the meantime you can prepare to move. 
1 will select the largest and most defensible of these forts. 
We will move quietly in there, and then I will summon the 
Bamian chiefs, and proclaim that I have abandoned the 
cause of Akbar, and now with my British allies summon 
them to invite their men to join me, so that when an 
English force arrives here they will be free from all moles- 
tation, and will receive presents in accordance with the 
number of men they furnish." 

So saying he left the room, and the joy of the captives 
broke out in general congratulations among the men, and 
tears of joy from the women. Pottinger, Johnson, and 
Boyd gathered round Angtis and poured forth their thanks 
to him. Nothing had hitherto been said to the ladies as to 
the real character of the supposed trader, for it was felt 
that if this enterprise failed the disappointment would to 
them be terrible. As soon as they learned who he was and 
what he had done, they too crowded round, and Angus was 
for a time quite confused with the expressions of gratitude 
showered upon him. 

" I see," Pottinger said, when the din of voices had quieted 
down, ** that you have not informed Saleh Mahomed of your 
real character." 

"I thought it better not to do so. I really came from 
Mohun Lai, and if he thought I had not done so, he might 
have doubted whether I had any authority to make such a 
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proposal; therefore, I thought it would be well to k«T 19 
my present character to the end." 

" Perhapa it ia beat bo," PottingBr agreed. " These Aigim 
are always suspicious, and a maa who has several timea \» 
trayed his employere would be more suspicious tlian oCte 
people. I quit« uffree with you that it is beat j-on alw™^ 
keep up your present character. I suppose llohun La] reaH/ 
did give you the aasuranco about the ransom i " 

"Yes, General Pollock told me that he would give mj 
Bum Mohun Lai might tliiiik it desirable to offer, and lial 
was the figure fixed upon as being high enough to tanpt 
Saleh, and yet not excessive for such a service. Besidefc 
he thought that he might ask more, in which case I slionid 
of course have bargained with him," 

" It 18 a sum that would tempt any Afghan chief," Pot- 
tinger said, " and to a mere military adventurer like -SalEh 
would appear prodigious. Well, we will hear of your advcn- I 
tures afterwards. He may return at any mome-Ut, anJ it j 
might put him out of humour if ho found that we were not I 
ready. Not, indeed, that there is much to do. Even the 
ladies will be able to pack up their scanty belongings in a fev 
minul«8. There would, in fact, be nothing at all to pact 
had it not been for the things they bought of you. The neit 
room is all in confusion, for every one of them is hard st 
work making clothes for the children." 
It was half an hour before Saleh Mahomed returned. 
"All is well," he said; "the men did not hesitate for a 
moment. They are delighted at the prospect of returning 
to Cabul, and declare they will fight till the last if they are 
attacked. I set them to work at once to clear out the largest 
of the forts here. The chief, when I told him what it was 
required for, refused his consent, so I at once turned him out, 
and have appointed another favourable to us in his place, 
^e will more ^lere at once." 
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The nefWB infased fresh strengfth into the ladies, several of 
whom were suffering from sickness, and all from long-con- 
tinued anxiety and the hardships of the journey; they were 
able to proceed on foot to the fort. Ilassan was the first to 
come in with ten followers to give in his adherence to the 
new order of things. Many others followed the example; 
and as Angus was able to supply money, strong parties were 
soon at work throwing up entrenchments round the tower. 
Pottingcr, convinced that audacity was the best policy, at 
once issued a proclamation calling upon the people of the 
town and the chiefs of all the surrounding villages to come 
in at once and pay their respects, and it was not long before 
they began to arrive. 

The next day still larger numl)ers were set to work, and 
by evening the earthworks were so advanced that they were 
in a position to offer a very strong resistance. Late that 
evening a friendly chief brought in the news that General 
Pollock was within a day's march of Cabul, that all resist- 
ance had ceased, and that Akbar had fled no one knew 
whither. 

It was immediately decided that a start should be made 
for Cabul on the following moniing. It was evident that 
Akbar had not retired by that route — had he done so ho 
would have arrived before the news of his flight — and that 
therefore the risk of meeting any dtrong fon^e on the road 
was very slight. They sot out at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Horses had been procurc*<l for the whole party; the 
officers took the children before them, the ladies ro<le. That 
night all slept on the rocks within shelter, but at midnight 
they were awakened by the arrival of a hors<?nian. Ho 
brought a letter from Sir Richmond Shakespere, Oenernl 
Pollock's military secretary, saying that he was on the point 
of starting with six hundred native horse for Bamian. 
At daybreak the party were aatir again, pressing their 
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horees eagerly, their BuSeriia^ all forgotten in the bc^ • 
speedily meeting tbeir friends. At noon a cloud of du*t * 
Been to rise from the road far ahead; then some atraiJ?!'' 
horsemen were made out, and behind th^n a bodj of Mvill 
It waa still possible that this might be a body of the em 
and preparations were at once made for defence. The ill 
were beat, a line formed, and muskets loaded. Soon. 1 
ever, it could be made out that an officer riding at the 1 
of the party iras in British uniform, and in a few miji 
Shakespere rode up, followed by his men. The joy of ll 
meeting was almost beyond words. A few days before a 
less captivity among wild tribesmen seemed to be their a 
tain lot; now they were among friends again. They lea 
from Sir Richmond that Ueneral Sale himself wtis U 
out Bt the head of a brigade to support the advanced par 

The nest morning they started again, and on the SOlh d 
Sale's column. That evening they passed near the camp t 
the Candahar force, and the next day rode through Cab 
on their way to Pollock's camp, where their b 
unbounded delight, for it had generally been felt that i 
victories that they had won would be incomplete indeed o 
leas their feUow countrymen and women had been re«nu« 
General Pollock thanked Angus publicly that evening 1 
the service that he had rendered, and the i 
he had earned out the perilous scheme he hod voltmte 
to perform, and be received innumerable coosratldatioi 
from all the officers with whom be hnd shared in the defen 
of Jellalabad. 

The army remained but a few days at Cabnl, for the vrial 
was at hand. It was at first proposed to destroy the B 
Hissar, but the idea was given up, as it was represented tl 
no ruler of Afghanistan would be able to maintain hia p< 
tion unless he had thut fortress to rely upon. Insteail i 
this the great bazaar, through which ilacunghteii's body fa 
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been carried in triumph, was destroyed, and in spite of the 
efforts of their officers many of the troops entered the city 
and punished the treachery of its inhabitants by sacking a 
considerable portion of it. The united army then marched 
down the passes and retired to India. Pollock's division 
met with no resistance whatever; that of Nott, which fol- 
lowed it, was more than once attacked by large bands of 
plunderers. 

The report that General Pollock had sent in to the Gover- 
nor-general on the day the captives reached the camp g^ve 
full credit to Angus for the courage and devotion that he 
had shown, and stated that had he not succeeded in bringing 
Saleh Mahomed over to our side, the latter would probably 
have reached Khooloom with the captives before they could 
liave been overtaken, and in that case they might have been 
sent far away on the approach of Sale's brigade and been 
lost for ever to their friends. The consequence was that he 
was at once appointed political officer to one of the Bajput 
states. 

Henceforth his promotion was rapid. Six years later he 
went to England on three years' leave. On the ship on which 
he sailed were four officers of his acquaintance, some of 
whom were accompanied by their wives. From several of 
these he received the most pressing invitations to stay with 
ihem at their country houses. These he gladly accepted, for 
except among military men who had returned home, he was 
without friends. Feeling at a loss for employment after a 
life of such activity as he had led, he threw up his leave at 
the end of the year, and took back with him to India a wife, 
the daughter of a colonel who had sailed with him from 
India. 

At the end of another ten years he returned home for good. 
His pay had been large. He had laid by a considerable sum 
before he first went home, and this he had placed in the hands 
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of the firm to wliom he Lad eeot his money before Jeaving 
Teheran for Herat. It had been well employed by them. 
and at the age of forty be returned home with a conaldcrabie 
fortune, besides a pension, after twenty-threo years of serv- 
ice. He had been reluctant to quit bis work, but liia wife'4 
health had suffered from the climate. His three children 
bad been sent home to ber family, and he now bought a fAnv 
near her people. At first he felt altogether out of bia ele- 
ment, but be gradually fell into the ways of country life, 
and no longer regretted that his work in India had come 
to an end. 



" Wherevtr Bni^Ush Is spoken one imagines that Mr. Henty'S 
aame is known. One cannot enter a schoolroom or look at a 
boy's bookshelf without seeing half-a-dozen of his familiar 
▼olnmes. Mr. Henty is no doubt the most successful writer 
for boys, and the one to whose new volumes they look forward 
every Christmas with most j^\eBA\xr^"^Review of Reviews* 
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AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET 



i 



Oae Liindred yc&ra a^ tbe rijla of the BriLuh in Indik was otily pudj 
MUbluligd, Tht povgrfuJ Mubiattu were ananbdiitiL ud vilh thrii 
■kill in intriijut. kiid groat military powia-, tlioy were eioMdingly dtaga- 
oiu. Tbe stury of "At tbi: Point of the Bayonet" beg^iia vitk 
tbo attempt to conqner tbia poweifnl poople, Harry L^daaj, afe 

Mahiatta ayab. who cBrrie<l bim to ber own Ma|>le. uid brought bun ^ 
u a natim. She taught biio u best >he eonla. and, having tuld him b* 
parents^, unt hitn to Bombay to be educated. At nxtran be olitaiiwd 
a oiiinmliaion in tbe Engliab Army, and hia kDOHledn of the HalmUa 
tongue aombined with bis abilitv and bravery enabled hit 
ereat sarTioe in tbe Mahiatta Wi 
ulgbtiful perils by land and eea, to high rank. 

TO HERAT AND CABUL 
A Storj of tliB First Afghan War, By Q. A, Hmn. Willi 
lllustralioiiB. 13mo. S1.25 net. 

Tbe greatett defeat ever eiperienrad by the Briti*h Aimy wa« thai u 
tliB Mountain PiwiDa of Afghaniilan. ADgna Cameron, tlw b«ro of tliu 
book, having been captured by the friendly Afghana, was mmpeUrd 
to hr awitneaiot thecalamity. Hia whole aloty is an intfoaely Ut^nat- 
iiiif line, lr>im hii boyhood id Persia ; bin employment under tb* Gnvrto- 
itii'ta at Herat; through tbe dofeaae of that town again*! the Pentaaa : 
ti:''Hliii1, wlivtn be^am] in all the ereDtawhiob ended in the antnlsiant 
tbiiiii^li lUn I'uaea, from which bat one man eaoaped, Angtu i« a>waf« 
at tlio tmint or danger, and whether ia battle or in haiardoiu airnlitieaa 
aliown bow maeb a brave yoolh, fuU of reaooreea, oao do, c*vn with w 
tioatlieruoa a tat. tilt dangera and adientnrea an thnlUng, aad M 
eaoaiwi uariGlloua. 
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Q. A. HENTY'S POPULAR STORIES FOR BOYS. 



NEW VOLUMES FOR 1900-1901. 



Mr. Bentj. the mo«t popular writer of Books of Adventure in England, adds 
three new yolames to Die list this fall— books that will delight thousands of 
boys on this side who have become his ardent admirers. 



WITH BULLER IN NATAL 

Or, A Bom Leader. By (>. A. Henty. With 10 Illustrations 
by W. Rainey 12mo, $1.50. 

The breaking out of the Boer War compelled Chris King, the hero 
of the story, to ilee with his mother from Johannesburg to the sea 
coast. They were with many other Uitlanders, and all suffered much 
from the Bc^rs. Reaching a place of safety for their familiesi Chris 
and twenty of his friends formed an Independent company of scouts. 
In this aemce they were with Gen. Yule at Glencoe, then in Lady- 
smith, then with Buller. In each place they had many thrilling ad- 
Tentures. They were in great battles, and in lonely nghts on the 
Veldt ; were taken prisoners and escaped ; and they rendered most 
valuable senrice to the Enslish forces. The story is a most interesting 
picture of the War in South Africa. 

OUT WITH GARIBALDI 

A Story of the Liberation of Italy. By O. A. Henty. Witti 
8 illustrations by W. Rainey, R. I. 12mo, $1.50. 

Garibaldi himself Is the central figure of this brilliant story, and the 
litUe-known history of the struggle for Italian freedom is told here in 
the most thrilling way. From the time the hero, a young lad, son of 
an English father ana an Italian mother, Joins Garibaldi's band of 
1,000 men in the first descent upon Sicily, which was garrisoned by one 
of the large Neapolitan armies, until the end, when all those armies 
are beaten, and the two Sicifys are conquered, we follow with the 
keenest Interest the exciting adventures of the lad in scouting, in 
battle, and in freeing those in prison for liberty's sake. 

IN THE IRISH BRIGADE 

By G. A. Henty. 12mo, $1.50. 

Desmond Kennedy is a youns Irish lad who left Ireland to loin the 
Irish Brigade in the service of Houis XIV. of France. In Paris he in- 
corred the deadly hatred of a powerful courtier from whom he had 
rescned a young girl who had been kidnapped, and his perils are of ab- 
sorbing interest. Captured in an attempted Jacobite invasion of Scot- 
land, ne escaped in a roost extraordinary manner. As aide-de-camp 
to the Dnke of Berwick he experienced thrilling adventures in Flan- 
ders. Transferred to the Army in Spain, he was nearly assassinated, but 
escaped to return, when peace was declared, to hie native land, having 
received pardon and having recovered bis estates. The story Is filled 
with adventure, and the interest never abates. 
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WON BY THE SWORD 



Tlic scene ot this Bturv [elnl<l in Frauce. dur 
of Muwrip »ud Anne u/ Austria. The lioro, _ ... .... .. .. 

urplianed Mil of a Scotch olflcer in the Froach Army. Itnw hv a< 
(meted the niitlca ot Hunhal Tureane and of Ibe Princi! u( CniiilF . 
bow be row lo the raub ot CoIoiipI ; how be finally had to t«ivc Pnii«. 
pursued by the deadly hntred ot the Due de Beautoit— «ll tbcM acul 
Diucti mure the story lelU with Che moEl al»orhlug luteresL 



NO SURRENDER 



The revolt of La Vendte afcalnst tbe French Republic at the time of 
the RevoluUud forma the (trouudwork o( this absorhlne story. Leicta 
SMnafitld, a young EuelUh lad, la drawn into tbe tblcEest ot Ibe ruo- 
Aict. Fonulug; a company of boys aa scouts for the Vcnd^an Arroy, 
he ^really aids the peaaanta. He rescues bla aiatcr from tbe euUloUue, 

and floally, after many thrllllBjf eipt"' -■"-- -"- ' ' 

"—■■'- la loat, he escapes lo Eitgland. 



VendL>e la 



I, when the cauae of La 



A ROVING COMMISSION 



Or, Through the Black lDsurr«ctioii at Hayti. With 13 lUus- 
tratioiu by Wiujam Raihey. ]3mo, |l.60. 

This ia one of tbe most brilliant at Mr. Henty's booka. A Btorr of 
the sea, with all Ita life and action, it Is also full of tbrilllDg adin- 
turea on land. So It holds tbe keenest Interest until the end. Tbe 
scene Is a new one to Mr. Henty's readers, beluE laid at tbe time of (be 
Oreat Revolt of the Blacks, by which HaytF became mdependenL 
Toussalnt TOvertiire appears, and an admirable picture Is gireo of hio 
and o( bis power. 

AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE 

A Stary of Napoleoo's lav&sioa ot Egypt. With 8 tult-pagc 
Illustrations by William Rainby, and 3 Plans, i^mo. 
»1.60. 

The hero, haTing aared (be life of the soo ot an Arab cbief. Is takes 
Into tbe tribe, baa a part In the battle of the Pyramids and the renitt 
at Cairo. He Is an eye-witness of the famoaa oaTal battle of Abookfr, 
udUMllatiiQMtui&eAQttlw defense of Aero. 
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BYQ.A.HENTY 

Mr. Henty is the Idng of story-teUera for boyB.''— Aoortf and Tnwd, 



UNDER WELLINGTON'S COMMAND 

A Tale of the Peninsular War. With 12 niustratioDS by Wal 
Paget. 12mo, $1.50. 

The dashing hero of this book. Terence O'Connor, was the hero of 
Mr. Henty's previous book, *' With Moore at Corunna,'' to which this 
Js really a sequel. He is still at the head of the '* Minho '' Portuguese 
regiment. Being detached on independent and guerilla duty with his 
regiment, he renders invaluable service in gaining information and in 
harassing the French. His command, being constantly on the edge of 
the army, is engaged in frequent skirmishes and some most important 
battles. 

BOTH SIDES THE BORDER 

A Tale of Hotspur and Glendower. With 12 fuU-pa^e Illus- 
trations by Ralph Peacock. 12nio, $1.50. 

This is a brilliant story of the stirring times of the beginning of the 
Wars of the Roses, when the Scotch, under Douglas, and the Welsh, 
under Owen Glendower, were attacking the Englisn. The hero of the 
book lived near the Scotch border, and saw many a hard fight there. 
Entering the service of Lord Percy, he was sent to Wales, where he 
was knighted, and where he was captured. Being released, he returned 
home, and shared in the fatal battle of Shrewsbury. 

ST* BARTHOLOMEWS EVE 

A Tale of the Huguenot Wars. By G. A. Henty. With 12 
full-pa^e Illustrations by H. J. Draper, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The hero, Philip Fletcher, has a French connection on his mother's 
side. This induces him to cross the Channel in order to take a share 
in the Huguenot wars. Naturally he sides with the Protestants, dis- 
tinguishes nimself in various battles, and receives rapid promotion for 
the zeal pnd daring with which he carries out several secret missions. 

REDSKIN AND COW-BOY 

A Tale of the Western Plains. By G. A. Henty. With 12 
full-page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. Crown 8vo, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

The central interest of this story is found in the many adventures of 
an English lad, who seeks employment as a cow-boy on a cattle ranch. 
His experiences during a '* round-up '' present in picturesque form the 
toilsome, exciting, adventurous life of a cow-boy ; while the perils of a 
frontier settlement are vividly set forth in an Inoian raid. 
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WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT 

ATalaof the Seven Yoara' War. With 12 fuU-page Ulnglw. 
lions, 12mo, S1.50. 

The hero o( this Btorj while still a youth entCT«d th» •«t1« of Fred- 
erick the Great, and bf i. BUOoeasioD of tortuD&te circiinuUuiaH *Dd 
perilong adventures, cose \o tbe nok of colooeL Attuched to the lUff 
of the king, be rendered diitingiiiBhed aervtoaa in nui; battlcB, in one 
of trhioh ho saved the king's life. Twice captured Knd Impiuooed, te 
both UmM eiwpod from the AuBtriaii lartreiiBeB, 



A MARCH ON LONDON 

A Story of Wat Tyler's Eislng. With 8 ftai-pai 
tions by W. H. Maimbtson. 12mo, S1.50. 



The irtocy of W»t Tvlar's Bi^bellion Ib but little known, bnt the h 
'. this story psBBei through thut petiloa* time and take* p*it in L. 
lil wcu in Flandera which tollowed aoon sFtei. Although yonni ha ta 
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be pusea with great ci>aln( 
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id much end"" 
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WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA 
A Stoiy of the PeninRular War. With 12 fnll-page 
tions by Wal Paget. 12rao, 81.50. 

Terence O'Connor ialiTing with his widowed father, Oaplaln O'Connor 
of the Mavo FuBiIierB, with the regiment at the time when the Penin- 
BiiUr war began. UpoD the regiment being ordered to Spain. Terence 
gete appomted aa aid to one of Uw eonerali of a diriaion. By bi* bfai- 
ery and great uscfulnea throogbout the war, he ia rewarded by a omn- 
misHion aa oolonel in the Poctugueae army and there renderad gnat 

ON THE IRRAWADDY 

A Stoiy of the First Burmese War, With 8 fnll-page Illi 
tratioDB by W. H, Overend. Crown 8vo, olivino ed| 

81.50. 



gocB onl to join him. Soon after, war ii declared by Uurmah 
Enxtand and he ii drawn into it. Ho baa many eipenenoe* and 
eeeapeain balUeji and in acouting. With halF-a-doien men hernmm 
hii oouain who hful been talceu priaoner, and in Uu tlifht U»y an ■<•■ 
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BOOKS FOR TOUSQ PSOFLW 



BY C. A. HENTY 

'*Bo7B ince Btlnliiff Bd ventures, and Mr. Hen^ Is a master of this method 
s( oomposltlon.*'— >iV»i0 Ycrk Times, 



AT AGINCOURT 

A Tde of tbe Wbite Hoods of Paris. With 12 fall-page 
lUnstrations by Wali£B Faqbi. Grown Svo, oliyine 
edges, $1.50. 

The story begins In a grim feudal castle in Normandie. The times 
were troubfoos, and soon the king compelled Lady Margaret de Villerov 
with her children to go to Paris as hostam. 6ny Avlmer went wiw 
her. Paris was turbulent. Hoon the guild of the butchers, adopting 
white hoods as their uniform, seized the city, and besieged the house 
where our hero and his charges lived. After desperate fighting, the 
white h«ods were beaten and our hero and his charges esoapM from the 
elty, and from France. 

WITH COCHRANE THE DAUNTLESS 

A Tale of the Exploits of Lord Cochrane in South American 
Waters. With 12 full-page Illustrations by W. H. 
Mabgetbon. Crown Svo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The hero of this story accompanies Cochrane as midshipman, and 
aerres in the war between Chili and Peru. He has many exoitins 
adventures in battles by sea and land, is taken prisoner and oondemnea 
to death by the Inquisition, but escapes by a long and thrilling flivht 
aorosa Sonth America and down the Amazon, piloted by two nitlmil 
Indians. 

THE TIGER OF MYSORE 

A Story of the War with Tippoo Saib. With 12 full-page 
Blustrations by W. H. Maboetson, and a Map. Crown 
8yo, olivine edges, 31.50. 

Diok Holland, whose father is supposed to be a captive of Tippoo Saib. 
soes to India to help him to escape. He joins the army unaer Lord 
Oomwallis, and takes part in the campaign against Tippoo. Afterwards 
he assumes a disguise, enters Serin gapatam, and at last he disoovers his 
father in the great stronghold of Savandroog. The hasardous rescue is 
at length aooomplished, and the young fellow^s dangerous mission is 
done. 

THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS 

A Story of Napoleon's Betreat from Moscow. With 8 full- 
page ninstrations by W. H. Ovebend, and 3 Maps. Crown 
Svo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The hero, Julian Wyatt, after several adventures with smugglers, by 
whom he is handed over a prisoner to the French, regdns his freedom 
■ad Joins Napoleon's army m the Rnssian campaign. When the terrible 
letreat benns, Julian finds himself in the rear guard of the French army, 
fighting desperatelir. Ultimately he escapes out of the general ^' ''~~ 
and rekaraa to England. 
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A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS _ 

A Tois of the SicFfe o^ Rhodes. With 12 foil pa|^ Blnstnt- 
tiona bj Rau-h Pbacoos, aod a Flau. Crown Svo, oUtum 
edgcB, Sl-50. 
Gerisoe Tre»h«m, (ha hrro r.( thi» sfery, Joinii Ihs Onler of A* 
Kiiights of St. Jobn. and proceedB to ihe ■trODgbuld of Rliodiia. 
wquentlr he ia appointed cDmniaodec of *, ini-igiiiff, uid in h~~ 
voyage deatrnjn ■ flcrt of Hoarinh onraurs. Daring oneofUi" 
the yoimg IniiEbti is attAcked on short, oaptarad afMc a ( 
■trutfijle, (Uid >old into slavery in TripoU. He succevdBin »«[.._„ _^ 
retunu W Rhodea in time to take pott in the defcuie of that fbrtrea>W 

WULF THE SAXON 

h Story of tliQ Norman ConquoHt. Bt G. A. Hzstt. 
12 full-poKo lllttstratioiis by BdjirQ Pkaco(;k. 
Svo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

The hero ia a yoDng thane who winn the favot nf Eul HaroU 
ooiDfii one of bit cetiDUo. Wh'n Haruld betmrnei King of Bngla 
MHiata in the Welih wars, and Ukea jiart aeainst the Noraem. 
BMtle of StamforJ BriiigB When Wdliam of Normandy invai 
land. Wult is with the Engliati host at HasCtngt, and itanda bj 
to tbe last in the mighty sttugglo. 

BERIC THE BRITON 

A Story of the Roman Invasion. By G. A. Hestt. 'Wilh 
12 (nll-pfttre Illastrations by W. pAJiRiN'aoK. Crown Sfts 

olivine edges, 81. W. ~ 

Tbi» Ktory deala with thoinvMlonof Britm'nhvtho IlonianUgfi 
Beric. who i> a boynshief of a Britiata tribe, takn a prominent , 
the iDBitnectton under Boadicea; and after the defeat of that 
qneea {in A. D. <ti) he continue! tbe itmi^le in tbe fen-onuDtry. 
mately Berio is defeated and carried captive to Konie, whore he is 
in tbe eKeiciae of arms in a aphool of gUdiaCora At lengtti be 
to Britain, where he beoomea ruler of Ins own people. 

VHEN LONDON BURNED 

A Story of the Plntrne an.l tlio Firo, By G. A Hkntt. 

12 fnll'iiago Illustrations by J. Finmoiouk. Crown G 

olivine edges, S1.50. 

Tbe hpiD of this >ti>ry waa ihe «on of a nalilemui who bad toML 

eiiates during the troubloua timee of the Common wraith. Dnnnxl 

Oreal Plague and the (Irent Plte, Cyril waa procnini ' — -. .. . .m 

brought help la tbe panie-abriokBii mbabilanla. 



Q 8' res 




AOdJtSr POtt TOfTNO PBOi^Uf 



BY Q. A. HENTY 

«" ABk for Henty, and see tliat joo get him."— JPiftidL 



THE DASH FOR KHARTOUM 

A Tale of the Nile Expedition, By G. A. Hknty. With 10 
full-page Illnstrations by John SoHdMBEBa and J. Nabh. 
Grown Svo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

In the record of recent British history there is no more captivating page 
for boys than the story of the Nile campaign, and the attempt to rescue 
General Gordon. For, in the difficulties which the expedition encount> 
ered, in the perils which it overpassed, and in its final tragic disappoint- 
ments, are found all the excitements of romance, aa well as the fasomation 
which belongs to real events. 

BONIsriE PRINCE CHARLIE 

A Tale of Fontenov and Gnlloden. By G. A. Hentt. With 
12 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Bbownb. Grown 
Svo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The adventures of the son of a Scotch officer in French service. The 
boy, brought up by a Glangow bailie, is arrested for aiding a Jacobite 
agent, escapes, is wrecked on the French coast, reaches Paris, and serves 
with the French army at Dettingen. He kills his father*s foe in a duel, 
and escaping to the coast, shares the adventures of Prince Charlie, bni 
finally settles happily in Scotland. 

UNDER DRAKPS FLAG 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Hbntt. With 12 
full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browns. Grown Svo, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

A story of the days when England and Spain struggled for the suprem- 
aoy of the sea. The heroes sail as lads with Drake in the Pacific expe- 
dition, and in his great voyage of circumnavigation. The historical 
portion of the story is absolutely to be relied upon^ but this will perhaps 
be less attractive than the great variety of exciting adventure through 
which the young heroes pass in the course of their voyages. 



WITH WOLFE IN CANADA 

Or, The Winning of a Continent. By G. A. Hbntt. With 12 
full-page Illustrations by Gk)RDON Browns. Crown Svo, 
olivine edges, 31.50. 

Mr. H'^nty here gives an acoonnt of the struggle between Britain and 
France for supremacy in the North American .continent The fall of 
Quebec decided that the An^Io-Saxon race should predominate in the 
New World; and that English and American commerce, the English 
laognage, and English literature, should spread right round the globe. 



BooKa roa Toess psoplk 



BY PDCE AND DYKE 

A Talc of the Rise of tlie Dutch Republic. By G. A. HtTTT. 

With 10 rult-page llluatratiotis bj^ Matkakd Bbovtk, and 

4 Uaps. Crown 8vo, olivine e<lg*s, fl.50. 
Tbls itor} IncBS tb« adveittares of %a Englinb bo; in the faonmbold 
of WllUaiii Uie Silent. Edwknl Mirtlo. the son or an En^lltk «- 
captain, enters the serrke or the Prince a? a volnnter, aod is empiojvd 
bv hliD In manj Uanfterous am) responsible mlnloos, In the diachaff^ 
of which he piMes ttirvugli the great Bleg«> of Ibe Ume. 

BY ENGLAND^ AID 

Or, Ttie Freeing of the Netherlands (I53S-16D4}. By G. A. 

Henty. Wilb 10 full-page IHuBtrations by Alfbsd 

F&ARSK, and 4 Haps. Crown Svo, olivine edges, Sl.M. 

The atorr of two Kngliih laJawho go to Hollwid— pag— to the aarr fc a 

of une of ''the flebtl^ Venk." UUr Humj kdreatuna bj aea aod 

land, ona of the lida lliida Umtelf on board a Bpsnlab ship at ibe timr 

of Ibe deft«t of the Armaila. and esF&pEii, onlj lo fsll inio the baodi af 

the Corsair*. He is STicc«i^fiil In fce'llne iisok tu Spain, and rt^in* 

bis naUvi- c.iintrv atlerth,' (.fli.Kjre .it Cajiz, 

IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES 

A Story of Adventure in Colorado, By O. A. Hentt. With 

8 full-page IlIustratioDS by O. C. Hindlbt. Crown 8vo, 

olivine eages, (1.00, 

The hero, Tom Wade, giM* to »cck his nncle Id Colorado, who I* • 

bunter and Kold-dl^er, and he 1b dtocovered, after many dangera, ont 

OD tbeplaJnawltb some comrades. QolnE In qneat of » gold mine, the 

lltttle band lo spied by Indians, chaied acroai the Bad Landa, and 

overwhelmed by a snOwEtonn Id the monotalDa. 

BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST 

Or, With Cortez in Meiico. By G. A. Hkktt. With 10 fuU- 

fage DluatratioQS by W. 8. Staceit, and 3 Haps. Crown 
vo, olivine edges, fl.CO. 
With the Conquest of Mexico as the groundwork ot his story, Hr. 
Heoty baa interwoven the adventures of an English yoatli. He la 
tieset by many perils amonfc the natives, but by a ruse be obtaloa the 
protection of the Spanlardi, and after the fall oi Ueileo he aocceeda In 
regalLing his native aborc. with a fortune and a charming Aitee bride. 

THROUGH THE SIKH WAR 



Hap. Crown 6vo, olivine edges, (1.50. 
Percy Groves, a spirited EnRlieh tad, Jolna bis nnde In the Pnnjanb, 
where tbs natives are In a atatfl of revolt. Percy Joins the Britiah 
force as a Tolimteer, and takes a disUnguiahed sun in the laiaoos 
bWUM ol tlM Pm^nta. 



BOOKS FOR TOUNO PEOPLE, 



BY Q. A. HENTY 

** No llTing writer of books for boys writes to better purpose than Mr. O. L, 
Btiai7.**—PhUaddpMa Pnat. 

TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG 

A Tale of the American War of Independence. By O. A. 
Hentt. With 12 full-page Illustrations by Gori>on 
Browne. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

A i^phic and yifforous story of the American ReyolatioD, which 
paints the scenes wiui great power, and does full justice to the pluck 
and determination of the soldiers during the unfortunate struggle. 

THE UON OF ST. MARK 

A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth Century. By O. A. 
Hentt. With 10 full-page Illustrations hy Gordon 
Browne. • Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

A story of Venice at a period when her strength and splendor were 
put to the severest tests. The hero displays a fine sense and manliness 
which carry him safely through an atmosphere of intrigue, crime, and 
bloodshed. 

THE UON OF THE NORTH 

A Tale of Gustavus Adolnhus and the Wars of Religion. 
By G. A. Henty. With 12 full-page illustrations by 
John ScHdNBERO. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

In this Btory Mr. Henty gives the history of the first part of the 
Thirty Years' War. The issue had its importance, which has extended 
to the present day, as it established religious freedom in Germany. 
The anny of the chivalrous King of Sweden was largely composed of 
Scotchmen, and among these was the hero of the story. 

IN GREEK WATERS 

A Story of the Grecian War of Independence (1821-1827). By 
Q. A, Henty. With 12 full-page Illustrations by W. S. 
Stagey, and a Map. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

Deals with the revolt of the Greeks in 1821 against Turkish op- 

{iression. Mr. Beveridge and his son Horace fit out a privateer, load 
t with military stores, and set sail for Greece. They rescue the Chris- 
tians, reliere the captive Greeks, and fight the Turkish war vessels. 

WITH LEE IN VIRGINIA 

A Story of the American Civil War. By G. A. Henty. With 
10 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, and 6 
Maps. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The story of a young Virginia planter, who serves under Lee and 
Jackson through the most exciting events of the struggle. He has 
many hairbreadth escapes, is several times wounded and twice taken 
prisoiier ; but his courage and readiness bring him saf^lv through all 
dlfiB^cnltiet. 



BOOJM FOR rotnra psopia 

BY Q. A. HENTV 
*>Itr. BeniTlB boom nerer ftll to Iniereal bo; naOerB."— ^oodemii; 



WITH CXIVE IN INDIA 

Or, The Beginnings of an Empire. By O. A, Hestt. 
12 full-page IJIiistralions by Oobikjx Bbuwsb, aod b 
Crown 8to, oUviue edges. 81.50, 



1 

With ■ 
Map. 



n India and tbe o)om of hu 



were muter* of Bengal and of tbs gretil«r put of Southern fndia. 
author haa given a full acooant of tbe oTFOta of that (tirrioe tune, 
be Dombinea with his uamtive a Uuiiling tale ol daring '' 

THE YOUNG CARTHAGITnAN 

A Story of the Timea of Hannibal. By G. A. Hkstt. Witi 
12 full-page lUustratioiis by C. J. STAj(ii.Aiis, R.I. Crown 
8to, olivine edgua, $1.50. 

-writen in the ' 

OS anil Citrtbaginia. . 
empire di voe voria. jur. iiemy iiaa nua mo fall adraDtage uf nioch iin- 
exhaUBtad piotaresque uid itn])rpsiiTe mntcrial. andhaa tfaiiii beun euaUt^ 
to farm a itriking biitonc bno kg round to a» eicitiag a itory of adTea WlJ 
aa the keeuaat apprtite oould triili. ^fl 

FOR THE TEMPLE " 

A Tale of the Fall nt .Ternsalam. By G. A. Hmnr. With 10 
fiill-pago Illustrations by S. J. Somimon, and a colored 
Map. Orowii 8vo, olivine edgos, SI. 50. 
Mr. Heutj here iTeavea inta 

attraotira atory. ThstrooblM . _ 

legtoni, thaaiofca of .lotapata, of Oaniala, and of Jeranalem, form tha 
impreeaiva aetting to tbs Rgnre of tbe lad who becomes the lead«r of a 
'"'■■'■ ■ ■ ■ ' 'the Temple, and »f 

ii Galileui home. 

THROUGH THE FRAY ■ 

A Story of the Luddite Riots, By G, A. Emm. With ^| 
foil-page Dlustmtiona by H. M. Paqet. Crown 6n, 
olivine edges, SI. 50. 

Tbe atory ia laid in Yoikahiro at the commencemEnt ut tbe preaent am- 
tor;, when the high prioe of food induoed by the war aud tbe introdaotlon 
__ •oblnery drnuo the working-olaMos to drapefation. and eaaned tliMn 
to band them aelToR in that will e-aprriuiorgaaiiation known aa tbe Lnddit* 
Boeiet)'. Tbore is an sbimdanoe of adventure in the tale, but iU ebief 
tnteieit Ilea in the ehanoter of the hero, and the manuer in wbleh he 
k ynt on trial toT to* life, but at Uat oomM viotoriouB " thT«u^ tbe biv-* 



BOOKS FOR TOUNQ PBOPLB 



BY Q. A. HENTY 

" The brlgbtest of an the llTlng wiltera whose offlot &c Ib to enchant the 
bojE/'—Christian Leader . 



CAPTAIN BAYLEY»S HEIR 

A Tale of the Gold Fields of California. By G. A. Hentt. 
With 12 full-page Ulostrations bj H. M. Paget. Crown 
8yo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

A frank, manly lad and bis ooasin are rivals in the heirBhip of a oonsider- 
able property. The former falls into a trap laid by the latter, and while 
under a false accoBation of theft foolishly leaves England for America. 
He works hia passage before the mast, Joins a smali band of hunters, 
ct oases a tract of country infested with Indians to the Calif omian gold 
diggings, and is successfnl both as digger and trader. 

IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE 

A Story of Wallace and Bruce. By G. A. Hentt. With 12 
full-page Illustrations by Gobdon Bbownb. Crown 8vo, 
olivine edges, 31.50. 

Relates the stirring tale of the Scottish War of Independence. The 
hero of the tale fought under both Wallace and Bruce, and while the 
strictest historical accuracy has been maintained with respect to pnblio 
events, the work is full of ** hairbreadth ^scapes'* and wild adventure^ 

A JACOBITE EXILE 

Being the Adyentures of a Young Englishman in the Service 
of Charles XII. of Sweden. By G. A Henty. With 8 
full-page Illustrations by Paul Habdy, and a Map. Crown 
8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

Sir Marmadnke Carstairs, a Jacobite, is the victim of a conspiracy, and 
he is denounoed as a plotter against the life of King William. He flies to 
Sw^en, accoxnpanied ^ his son Charlie. This youth joins the foreign 
legion under Charles Xll., and takes a distinguished part in seven! 
funous campaigns against the Rufisians and Poles. 

CONDEMNED AS A NIHILIST 

A Story of Escape from Siberia. By G. A, Hentt. With 8 
fuU-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, 31*50. 

The hero of this story is an English boy resident in St. Petersburg. 
Through two student friends he becomes innocently involved in various 
politicid plots, resulting in his seizure by the Russian police and his exile 
to Siberia. He ultimately escapes, and. after many exciting adventures, 
be reaches Norway, and thence home, after a perilous joomey which laato 
mmsAj two years. 
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300KB FOR rOUSa PEOPLB ^H 


^H -Kr.nem 


BY 0. A. HENTT ^H 

y la ooe ot (lur most HQCceBatnl wrUen ol blalotleal ntca.' J^^ 


H IN THE REIGN OF TERROR 

^H The Adventures of a Westminster Boy. By O. A. Hutn. 
^H With 8 foU-page IllnHtratiocB b; J. Schokbkbd. Cion 
^^M 870, olivine Mges, Sl.GU. 

^H rednoe tbeir aamber. uid Ibe hera findi himaetf bcieC by pfrila with tb> 
^^H three f ODDg dsuBlitera of the boose in bualikrce. Atter bftir-bcndth 

^H tfas oofBuitupi, bat tie uved b; Ills unfailing oounga of tbeii bo;- 

H ' ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND 

^1 A Tale of dressy Bud PoitierB. By G. A. Hentt. Witli 8 Ml. 
^H page lUufitrationa by Gordon Bbowkk. Crown 8to, 81.50. 
^H No portion of Engli.h Lirtory u more owwded vrith ere»t ermW thu 

^H th^«etr«todbTth..utborin"St. Geo™ for rfngUnd^ Th.haoa 
^H the ■tor;, although of pood fusily. begiulife m aXondon ^pnntios. 
^H bnt alter ooiiDtlDu adreatDres and pcriU becomea bj ralot and ■ood 
^H oonduot the squire, and at last tbe truit«d frieod of the Black Pnnoa. 

H A CHAKIER OF ADVENTURES 

^M Or, Through the Bombfirdmeut of Aleiaiiclria. Bv G, A. 

■ EsMTY. With 6 fuU-page liluetmtions by W. d. Ovw- 
^M ETO. Grown 8yo, SX. 25. 

^H A ooaat fi.binglad. by an act of heroinn. bbcuj™ tha intciut of • ihlp- 
^M own«; who plaoea him aa lU apprentice on boud one of hii thipa. ta 
^H oompany with two ot hia fellow-apprcnticei he ia left behind, at Alai- 
^H andria, in the hands of the revolted Egyptian troapa, and la praaeiil 
^m throKgb Ibe bombanlment and the eoenea of riot and blood-abed wbieh 

■ HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND 

^B A Tale of the Biege of Gibraltar. By G. A. HEmn. With 
^H 8 foU-pnge moBtrntions by Gokdos Beowmb. Crown 8vo, 
^M olivine edges, gl.50. 

^B the liege of Gibraltar ia 1779-83 by (be onited foroea of Pranee and 

^" aoiiroeaof twoareat nationi. thiigriiD fortreai wa» vainly bencged nd 
bombarded. Thp hi-ni of tlie tale, an Bngliib lad reridenl in Oibrattai . 
tak>g a brave and worthy part in tlie long defence, and it ia throoKh hit 
tarierf p ipprienori thm we leara with what bravery, Teaonna, aad t^ 
naoity the Book *M held for England. 

m^ m 



BOOKS FOR TOUNQ PBOPLB 



BY Q. A. HENTY 

** Amonc WTlten of stories of adrentnres for bojs Mr. Hen^ stands in tht 
▼erj flrst ranlL"— iloouX^mv. 

FOR NAME AND FAME 

Or, Through Afghan Passes. By G. A. Henty. With 8 f ull- 
IMkge Illnstrations by Gordon Bbowns. Crown 8yo, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

An interesting storjr of the last war in Afghanistan. The hero, after 
being wrecked and going through many stirring adrentures among the 
Malays, finds liis way to Calcutta and enlists in a regiment proceedbuig to 
join the army at the Afghan passes. He accompanies the force under 
General Roberts to the Peiwar Kotal, is wounded, taken prisoner, carried 
to Cabul, whence he is transferred to Candahar, and takes part in the 
final defeat of the army of Ayoub Khan. 

ORANGE AND GREEN 

A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. By G. A. Hemtt. With 
8 full -page Illnstrations by Gobdon Bbowne. Grown 
8to, oliyine edges, 8 1.50. 

The record of two typical families — the Davenants, who, having come 
over with Strongbow, had allied themselves in feeling to the original in- 
habitants ; and the Whitefoots, who had been placed by Cromwell over 
certain domains of the Davenants. In the children the spirit of conten- 
tion has given place to friendship, and though they take opposite sides 
in the struggle between James and William, their good-wiU and mutoal 
service are never interrupted, and in the end the Davenants come hap- 
pily to their own again. 

MAORI AND SETTLER 

A Story of the New Zealand War. By G. A. Hentt. With 
8 full-page niostrations by AiiFBed Pbabsb. Grown 8YOy 
olivine edges, 81.50. 

The Benshaws emigrate to New 2iealand during the period of the war 
with the nativea Wilfrid, a strong, self-reliant, courageous lad, is the 
mainstay of the household. He has for his friend Mr. Atherton, a botan- 
ist and naturalist of herculean strength and unfiiiling nerve and humor. 
In the adventures among the Maoris, there are many breathless moments 
in which the odds seem hopelessly against the partv, but they sncoeed in 
establishing themselves happily in one of the pleasant New Zealand 
▼alleys. 

A FINAL RECKONING 

A Tale of Bnsh Life in Australia. ByG. A. Hentt. With 
8 full-page Illustrations by W. B. Wollen. Crown 8vo, 
oliyine edges, $1.50. 

The hero, a young Bnglish lad. after rather a stormy boyhood, emi- 
grates to Australia and gets employment as an oflBoer in the mounted 
police. A few years of active work on the frontier, where he has many a 
onnh with both natives and bush-rangers, gain him promotion to a oap- 
tainoy, and he eventually aettlea down to the peaoefm life of a squatter 




" Hr. Qentj'B books arc welcome 

THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE 

Or, With Peterborough in Spain. By Q, A. Hesm. 

8 tnll-page Illustrations bj H. M. Pauet. Crown 8 

olivine edged, $1.50. 

Theco kre few great leideca whMe liTee aod utioni hair m> toinnlrtcl; 
UUen inlo ohlivitm M thnw of tbs Earl uf FetetbarouKb. Thia i* iugd; 
duD to tlio fact that they were OTerahadowed by tbe gTorj and aucooavEi 
of Marlborough. Hii career u Gaoeral eilended orer fittle more thu 
a year, and yet, io tbat dmo, be abowed a genial for watfars vhiuh faa* 
nerer been aurpaved. 

THE DRAGON AND THE RAVEN 

Or, The DayB of King Alfred. By G. A. Hbktt. With 8 full- 
page IllutitratioiiB by C J. Stanilakd, R,I. Crown 8vo, 
olivine edges, SI, 50. 
In thia atory tha aathoi give* ao acoonnt of the fietot atnnic 
between Saxon and Dane for aupremacy in Bnglaud, aod prwnta a WM 
piomrs of the misery and ruin to which the country waa rvdnoed by Iba 
nvat^iof tbe aea-wulrea. The hflo. ayonng Saioo thane, take* pMtin 
all the babttea fought by King Alfred, HeiadHTeD from bia bom*, ttkm 
to tbe aea. and rsHiEta tbe Dane§ on their own elemoat, and heing pnmtd 
by them op the Seine, i> preientat the long UDd deapetste aiegs of ParbL 

FACING DEATH 

Or, The Hero of the Vaughan Pit. A Tale of the Oo«I Midm. 
By G. A. HE.VTT. With S fall-page Illnstntioiu by 
OomxiN BnowNB. Crown 8vo, olirine edgea, 81.50. 

"Facing Death" is aetory with a parpose. Itia Intended lotbowtbat 
a lad who makes np his miad firmly; and rfaolntrJy tbat he will riu in 
life, and who ia prepared to face toil aoci ridienle and hardi^hip to carr? 
tint hia deter niinatiun, ia sure to anooecd. The hero of tbf -" — '- - 
typical Britieh boy, dogged, oaroest. generona. and thongb ' 
to a degree, ii ready to face doatb in tbe diaohacga of dn^. 



BY SHEER PLUCK 



"1 



A Tale of the Aehanti War. By O. A. Hasn. With 8 full- 
page Illuatrotiona by Gordon B&ownb. Crown 8to, 
olivine edgoa, Sl-^O. 
The aatbor has waveo. in a tale cf tbciUing iatereit, all the deUil. of 
the Aahanti canipiugn. nf which he waa bimselt a witnna. liia hen, 
after many exciting ailventurea in Che interior, is de'aiBcd a prisoner by 
tbs Idng just bofote the outbreak of the war, hot eicapea. snd a^mot- 
paniea tbe Bnglub aipeditioD on their marob to Coomaaaie. 



BOOKS FOR TOUNO PWOPLB 



BY Q. A. HENTY 



It 



Mr. Hen^ mlffht with entire propriety be called the boja' Sir Waitef 
Soott."— i'TUtode^pAia Press. 



THE CAT OF BUBASTES 

A Story of Ancient Egypt. By G. A. Hbnty. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8yo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

A Btory which will ^Ive young readers an nnsorpaaaed insight into the 
cnstoms of the Egyptian people. Amaba, a prince of the Rebn nation, is 
carried with his charioteer Jethro into slavery. They become inmates of 
the house of Ameres. the Egyptian high-priest, and are happy in his 
service antil the priest's son accidentally kills the sacred cat of 6abastea 
In an ontbarst of popular fury Ameres is killed, and it rests with Jethro 
and Amuba to secure the escape of the high-priest's son and daughter. 

ONE OF THE 28th 

A Tale of Waterloo. By G. A. Hknty. With 8 full-page H- 
lustrations by W. H. Overend, and 2 Maps. Grown 8yo, 
olivine edges, 81.50. 

The hero of this stoxy, Ralph Conway, has many varied and exciting 
adventures. He enters the army, and after some rough service in Ire- 
land takes part in the Waterloo campaign, from which he returns with 
the loss of an arm, but with a substantial fortune. 

STURDY AND STRONG 

Or, How George Andrews made his Way. By G. A. Hemtt. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations. Grown 8yo, 81.00. 

The history of a hero of everyday life, whose love of truth, clothing 
of modesty, and innate pluck, carry him, naturally, from poverty to a^ 
fluenoe. George Andrews is an example of character with notning to 
cavil at, and stands as a good iuBtance of chivalry in domestic life. 

TALES OF DARING AND DANGER 

By G. A. Hentt. With 2 full-page Illustrations. Grown 
8yo, 75 cents. 

Containing five stories, varied in scene and character, but all % ? ad- 
venturous interest and telling of youthful heroism under dangerous and 
trying circumstances on land and on sea. 

YARNS ON THE BEACH 

By G. A. Henty. With 2 full-page Illustrations. Grown 
8to, 75 cents. 

This book should find special favor among boys. The yams art spaa 
tqr old sdloctk and an admirably oalculatecfto xoater a vMily ipiril. 



BOOKn FOB roriro pkoplk 

DROLL DOINGS 

ARRY B. Nkilson. wttl 

Bt>. 4t(>, decoruled bourii 

, ori^al, aud very uuileing book at animal pictuita li 

BY CARTON MOORE PARK 

A BOOK OF BIRDS 

design, fLc, &c. 

Ni »rt[at blB nnilght c 

worlil, at has reproducf 

AN ALPHABET OF ANIMALS 



With S6 rutl-pa,<;< 
cover desijrn 
inches by 10 i; 



Pliiter., a large number of vi^'nettes. I.. 

ly Cabtok Moorb Park. Demy 4to (i 

jhes), $3.00. 
iUc alphabet book. Hr. Park's drawiiigt arc marknl 
oldasBB and vigor of tri-atmeot; but tbey displai 
appreclaf '"' ' "' ' ' " "" 



A Btriklngly _....._ . 

bv exiraordlDary boldacBa aud vigor of trvatmi 

aadlUuQ a rare appreciation ot IL« subtler cliat.- 

world. Of tbesp Individual Irolts Mr, Pnrk has an Intullivie |)vrc^. 
Uon, and hla pioturas may almost be gald \a live Opon the pago. 



■ cliaracterls 



t they d 
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BRIQHT AND ORIQINAL FAIRT TALES 
THE PRINCESS OF HEARTS 



ByiSBEiLA E. Uraine. \Vith 70 iliustmUons by Auo 
Woodward. niiA Frontis|)k'ce in Colors. Square " 
gilt edges, $a.ou. 

GO TELL THE KING THE SKY IS FALLING 



■rcaiK — 



THE LITTLE BROWNS 

By Mabel E. Woltos. Willi 80 IllustrutiooB by 
Brock, and a Colored Fi-ontiapiete. Square 8i 
edges, ^.Wi. 

are a deKgbtful tet of vouu^tcrs, mo 

d self-reliant. During Ihsir [wnuita' atiwi 

exleud buepiiallly Ii) a sU-anKer, under the b«llet that he la tbeir m 
from Aualrulla. The sup|x«ed unele h really a burglar, and by ll 
courauB and cblldluli ccMiun'e Ihcy outwit him. Ttit JJiUt ^ — 
Um viark ol a irua chUdrloir'Hi 



The little Browns 



B00K8 FOR TOUNU PBOPLB 



BY PROFESSOR A. J. CHURCH 



LORDS OF THE WORLD 

A Story of the Fall of Carthage and Oorinth. By Professor 
A, J. Chuboh. With 12 full-page Illnstrations bj Balph 
Pkaoogk. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The fioene of ibis story centres in the destruction of Carthage by the 
Romans. The yoong hero is captured by the Romans, but wearing the 
dress of his twin sister, escapes death. Entering the army of Carthage 
he is in the thick of the long conflict and passes through many thrilling 
adTentures. He is present at the final scene, and that awful catastrophe 
is most Yiridly told. The story is full of valuable historical details and 
the interest never flags. 

TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO 

Or, The Adventures of a Boman Boy. By Professor A. J. 
Chuboh. With 12 full-page Illustrations by Adbien 
Mabie. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, 31-50. 

The hero is a young Roman who has a very chequered csreer, being 
now a captive in the hands of Spartacns, again an officer on board a 
vessel detailed for the suppression of the pirates, and anon a captiva 
once more, on a pirate ship. 

BY S. BARINC-QOULD 



GRETTIR THE OUTLAW 

A Stoiy of Iceland. By S. Babino- Gould. With 10 full- 

S^e Illnstrations by M. Zbno Diemeb, and a Colore<} 
ap. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, 81.50. 

"So hoj will be able to withstand the magic of such scenes as the fight 
of Grettir with twelve bearserks, and the wrestle with Karr the Old in 
the chamber of the dead. 

BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE 



HIGHWAYS AND HIGH SEAS 

Cyril Harley's Adventures on Both. By F. Fbankfobt 
MooBE. With 8 fnll-page Illustrations by Alfbed Pbabs& 
Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The story belongs to a period when highways meant post-chaises, 
ooaohes, and highwaymen, and when high seas meant privateers and 
smuggled 

UNDER HATCHES 

Or, Ned Woodthorpe's Adventures. By F. Fbankfobt Moobb. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations by A. Fobbstieb. Crown 
8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

fa rescuing another lad from drowning, Ned Woodthorpe is taken on 
board a convict ship. After a series of exciting events the convicts and 
erew obtain the mastery. Ultimatelv the ship is recaptiired and Ned 
and hia friends escape from their troubles. 



BOOKS FOR TOUiro PEOPLK 

CAPT. F. S. BRERETOM 
WTTH RIFLE AND BAYONET 

A Story of the Boer War. With 8 IllustratiODS by Wjl. 
Paobt. Crown 8vo, olivine edgvs. $1.50. 

Jack ^oinerten, the bero of With Blfit aad Bayontt, l« an EnelM 
hoy who cbauces to le B|ieii(lliig a TOcnttan al tiie borne ut a tchool 
f rli-nd In the TranBTsa. fust bfitore Ibe outbreakot the Boer war. Jack 
is Ibe flrat Ultlander U, find actual evidence that the Boera are tmport- 
iDK arms and aiumuritlon id large quantities, but ibe Boers bood team 
that he has dlBcaTert>d their secret and frum that Unie bts li(e Is In 
cuiiBtsnt daneer. The account of his adventures and escapea durioc 
Ihia time Bad tbrougbout Che war inakea oue □( the best War tale* ol 

Tbe Eton gives also 
lory, who the Boers w 
the Govemme&t and cueioidb mai naie anson uiittxig luem, 

IN THE KING'S SERVICE 

A Tale of Cromwell's Invasion otlrelatuJ. Willi eijflit [«ge 

Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Ci-own 8vo, olivine 

edges. 11.50. 

Dick QranvUie la the son of a Royalist who if) driven from his home 

in CbcBbIre and lakes reFuge at Castle Drifcoe, lu Irelaud. When the 

PaHiftmoiitary array crosses to Irelund youni; Dick Orau»iiie and bia 

ciiUBiu Join a boitv of Royalist iiorac. Tliey take part ia ttic defenK of 

Drogheda, ODiy escaping from Ibe slnugbur Iberu by a miracle, and 



WITH SHIELD AND ASSEGAI 

A Tale ot the Zulu War. With 6 Illustrations bj Stanlet 
L. Wood, Crown 8vo. |1.2B. 
Donald Stewart, the Bon of an English missionary In Zoluland, when 
at school in England, is wrongfully accused of theft. He runs away, 
enlists !□ the BHllab army, and is sent to Africa. There be ieami tbat 
his sister and a friend are In the hands ot Cetewayo. Disguised as a 
Zulu, be rescues the two girls ; and after the attack upon Uluadl, he 
bears from a dying officer a confession of the theft o( which be was ac' 

FIGHTING THE MATABELE 

By J. Chalmers. With 8 IHustratioiiB by Stanlbt L. Wood. 

12mo. 11.35. 

A STOUT ENGLISH BOWMAN 

■ of Chivalry in the Days of Hei 

CKERiNQ. With 6 it lustra tions, F 

IN PRESS-GANG DAYS 



BOOKS FOR rOUNQ PSOPLB 



BY ROBERT LEIQHTON 



»» 



•* Mr. Lelgliton'B place 1b In the front rank of writers of boya' books.' . 

'Stanaara 



THE GOLDEN GALLEON 

Hlofitrated, crown 8to, olivine edges, $1.50. 

This is a story of Qaeen Elizabeth^s time, just after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. Mr. Leighton introduces in his work the great sea- 
fiffhters of Plymouth town — Hawkins, Drake, Raleigh, and Richard 
G&envilla 

OL AF THE GLORIOUS 

By BoBEBT Leiohton. With 8 fall-page Illnsiarations by 
BaiiFH Pbaoock. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

This story of Olaf , Kin^ of Norway, opens with his being found living 
as a bond-slave in Esthonia, and follows him through his romantic youth 
in Russia. Then come his adventures as a Viking, his raids upon the 
ooasts of Scotland and England, and his conversion to Ohristianity. He 
returns to Norway as king, and converts his people to the Ghnstiaa 
^th. 

WREOC OF ^THE GOLDEN FLEECE'^ 

The Story of a North Sea Fisher-boy. By Bobebt IiEiaHTON. 
With 8 full-x>&ge Illnstrations by Fbank Bbanqwyk. 
Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The hero is a parson^s son who is apprenticed on board a Lowestoft 
fishing lugger. The lad suffers many buffets from his shipmates, while 
the BtormB and dangers which he braved are set forth with intense power. 

THE THIRSTY SWORD 

A Story of the Norse Invasion of Scotland (1262-63). By 

Bobebt Leiohton. With 8 fall-page Illustrations by 

AiiFBED Pbabsb, and a Map. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, 

$1.60. 

This story tells how Roderic Mac Alpin, the sea-rover, came to the Isle 
of Bute ; how he slew his brother in Rothesay Castle ; how the earPs 
eldest son was likewise slain ; how young Kenrio now became king of 
Bute, and vowed vengeance against the slayer of his brother and &ther ; 
and fiuiUy, how this vow was kept, when Kenric and the murderous 
sea-rover met at midnight and endea their feud in one last great f^ht, 

THE PILOTS OF POMONA 

A Story of the Orkney Islands. By Bobebt Leiohton. With 
8 full-page nitistrations by John Leiohton, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

Haloro Bricnon, the hero, happens upon many exciting adventures and 
hardy experiences, through which be carries himself with quiet oounMni 
The story gives a vivid presentation of life in these far northern ialaaaab 



t roR rorrsa paoPLK 



BY KIRK MUHROE 



MIDSHIPMAN STUART 



Or, the Last Crr 



of the Essex. A Tale of the War <j 



1812. Illustrated. 12mo, (;1.35 

IN PIRATE VATERS 
A TaJe of tie American Navy. Ulustratod by I, 



TaBKB. 12mo. *1.2 



The hero d( the bC 



toiybecomBB a nildshlpnuui In the navy Just ■! 

the timeoftba war with Tripoli Hla Ova wild odTeDtUTM unodg 
the Turks and hie love romance are thoroughly Interwoven with the 

atlrrlng hiiitory o( that time. 

THE "WHITE CONQUERORS" BERIES 
WITH CROCKETT AND BOWIE 

Pighting fortlio Lone SUi- ¥\Ag. A Tale of TeiM. 



Oi 



ns by ViCTOa PkRKRb. 



With 8 full-page lUuatralio 

Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
The sMry la of the Texas revolution In 1S35, wbsn American Teiwa 
under Sam Houston, Bowie. Crockett and Travis, fought tor relief 
FroDi the intolerable ttranDy of the Mexican Santa Alia. The faero, 
Rex Hardin, aou of a Texan ranchman aud graduate of an Amsr' 
military school, takes a promlntiiit part in the heroic defense o 
A!ai»n, slid the final triuiiii>li at Sail Jacinto. 

THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE 

A Tale of llie Seminole War. By Kirk Monroe. With 9"^ 
full-page Illustrations by v. I'Srard. Crown 8to. $1.25, 
Coacoochee, the hero of the story. Is the son of Philip the chieftsia 
of the Senilnoles. He grows up to lead bis tribe In the long atrngKle 

which resulted in the Indians twing driven from the north of Flonda 

down to the distant aonthern vrildarness. 

AT WAR WITH PONTIAC 
Or, The Totem of the Bear. A Tale of Redcoat and 1 
akm. By Kirk Monbok. With 8 full-page IUim 
IJona by J. Finnkmorb. Crown 8to, $1.26. 
A story when the shores of Lake Erie were held by hostile Indtaaa 
The hero, Donald Hester, goes in aearch of hia stated Edith, who has 
been captured bv (^li« Indiana Strauge and tonible are hli experi- 
ences: for be la wounded, taken prisoner, condemned to be burned, Ii~* 
cwntrives to escape. In the end all things terminate happily. 

THE WHITE CONQUERORS 

A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By Kirk Mcnroe. With | 
full-page lUuBtralJous. Grown 8vo, $1.25. 
This story deals with the Conquest o( Uexlco by Cortaa imd I 

" 'arda, the "White Conquerors," who, after many deoda of - 

_d their way Into the great Aiteo Ungdom and establt * 
V In tlw voodKina Ottii w^iM* Vjndwnimanlcied Inig 



1 

iUi8"* 
1.2S. 
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Uusti»«S 




BOOKS FOR roxma pboplb 



BY Dk. cordon 8TABLE8 



CX)URAGE TRUE HEART 

A Brilliant New Story of Danger and Daring on the Sea. Bj 
Gordon StabiiBS, M.D., O.M. Illustrated, crown 8yo, 
«1.25. 

A NAVAL CADET 

A StoxT of Adventnre bj Sea. By Qobdon Stabzjs, M.D.9 
O.M. Ulnstrated, crown 870, $1.25. 

FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY 

A Story of Battle by Land and Sea. By Gobdon Stables, 
M.D.9 O.M. With 8 fnU-page Ulustrations by Sidmst 
Paget. 12mo, SI. 60. 

The story of an English bov who runs from home and Joins the sonth- 
em army in the late Civil War. His ohum enters the navy, and their 
▼aiiooa adventures are set forth with great vigor and interest. 

TO GREENLAND AND THE POLE 

A Story of Adventnre in the Arctic Regions. By Gordon 
StabiiBS, M.D.y O.M. With 8 full-page Illustrations l^ 
G. O. HiNDLBT, and a Map. Grown 8yo. olivine edges, 
$1.60. 

The author is himself an old Arctio voyager, and he deals wfth deer* 
hunting in Norway, sealing in the Arotio Seas, beu^stalking on the 
loe-floea, the hardships of a Journey across Greenland, and a sucoes^hil 
Toyage to the back of the North Pole^ 

WESTWARD WITH CX)LUMBUS 

By GoBDON Stabus, M.D., G.M. With 8 full-page Illustra- 
tions by Alfbed Pbabsb. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

The hero of this story Is Golumbns himsell His career is traoed from 
boyhood onward through the iuauv hazardous enterprises in which he 
was at various times engaged. The narrative deals chiefly, however, 
^th the great naval venture which resulted in the discovery of the 
^mirrioan continent. 

nrWKT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

A Tale of Self-reliance. By Gobdon Stables, M.D., O.M. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations by W. Pabkinbon. Orown 
%f^ olivine odgM^ $1.6a 



! rorrya pboflb 

BY HA RRr COLLIN OWOOP 
THE LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMi 
By Harbt Cowjngwood. With 12 fuU-page lUasintiotis b; 
W. B&iKEtY, R.I. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, 31.50. 

In the war Jwtween Nspoloon and lh« Briti«h. manj pri5»t«eri wert 
■ent ODI from Bcgjuul to selie and dettroy tfae Frencb merabaDt tiskU. 
On ODff of tbese Geoive Bowen went aa ■rcond nutd- Lorut dwunot 
it tet, Sghta »t ante qnartera, tierce boiu-diug ittaclu, mplim ud 



ptnre, flight and punuit. 



lirilli 



ig eipeneneei oor he. 

THE LOG OF «THE FLYING FISR" 

A Story of Aerial and Sutmarino Vcri] and Adv 
HiBBY CoLLiNOWOoD. With 12 full-page Illns 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, $1.00.' 
is stflry the »im of the «athor hM been, not nnij to iotcreii 



■e. bat 



entifio stud J. 



THE MISSING MERCHANTMAN. 

By Haery CoLLDiawooD. With 6 full-page Picturea by 
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THE CONGO ROVERS 

A Tale of the Blare Sqnadron. By Harbt Coi.ijxot 
With 8 full-page Illustratioaa by J. ScbOnbebo. C 
8ro, olivine edges, 81.50. 
The eiieiie of this thiilling tale is laid on the WHt ooast of AM 

■unoDg the alavera. 

THE ROVER'S SECRET 

A Tale of the Pirate Cays Jitid Lagoons of Cuba, 

OoiiUSowoOD. With 6 full-page IHustrations by W, I 
SraoNS. Crown 8to, gl.OO. 

The hero of " The RoTflt'* Secret," a TOnno offiocr of the British Mtf 
natnte* hia peonliar oipetieaoei io childhood and hia n ~ 

"""""'the pirate island 

A story of the South Pacific. By H.innT OotuNowoc 
Illustrated by 8 fnll-page ricti'u'os by C. J. Svuea. 
and J. E. Wki-M. OliiTne odges. Crown 8vo, ?1.50. _ 
This star)' details the ad<eatur« of a lad who waa found in bia infanSf 
on hoard a wreck, and ia adopted b^ ■ tiabeToian. GainK tii an. ba 
"' '' who, after being bamed ont of tbeir ahip.aj 



ploked up by a piraU brig 
ifag have maiL] amlUnKiAi 



and taken to the "Pirate laland," »MM 



BOOKS FOB TOrmO PEOPLE 



BY QEORQE MANVILLE FENN 

" Mr. Fenn is in the front rank of vrriters for \>oy%,''*— Liverpool Mercury. 



DICK a THE FENS 

A Bomance of the Great East Swamp. With 12 full-page 
Illustratioiishy Frank Dadd. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

* BROWNSMnWS BOY 

With 6 page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

YUSSUF THE GUIDE 

, Being the Stran&pe Story of Travels in Asia Minor. With 
8 full page Illustrations. Crown Svo, $1.00. 

THE GOLDEN MAGNET 

A Tale of the Land of the Incaa. With 12 full-page Pic- 
tures hy Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, $1.60. 

NAT THE NATURALIST 

A Boy's Adventures in the Eastern Seas. Illustrated by 8 
full-page Rctures by George Browne. Crown 8vo, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

QUICKSILVER 

Or, A Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. With 10 full-page 
Illustrations by Frank Dadd. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

DEVON BOYS 

A Tale of the North Shore. With 12 full-page Illustra- 
tionsby GORDON Browne. Crown Svo, $1.50. 

MOTHER CAREYS CHICKEN 

Her Voyage to the Unknown Isle. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, $1.00. 

BUNYIP LAND 

The Story of a Wild Journey in New Guinea. With 6 
full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
Svo, $1J25. 

IN THE KING« NAME 

Or, The Cruise of the Kestrel, Illustrated by 12 full-page 
Pictures by Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, $1.50. 

MENHARDOC 

A Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. With 6 full -page 
Illustrations by C. J. Staniland. Crown Svo, $1.00. 

PATIENCE WINS 

Or, War in the Works. With 6 full-page Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. $1.00. 



BOOKS FOR rOV.Va PEOPLE 



STORIES OF ADVENTURE BY SEA AND LAND 



PARIS AT BAY 

A Story of the Siege ond the Commune. 

Hatesb. With 8 tull-pape Illustrations by STAtcLET 
L. Wood, Crown 8vo, olivine edges, il.60. •■ 

THE TURKISH AUTOMATON 

A Tale of the Time ot Catharine the Great of Riiaaia. ^ 
8HEIIJI E. Braine. With e fullpa^ Illustratioos t 
William Hainky. R. I. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

A MYSTERY OF THE PACIFIC 



GOLD, GOLD, IN CARIBOO 

A Story of Adventure in Bntish Columbia. By Cu 
PaiLLIPPS-WoLLKY. With 6 full-page Illustrations $ 
O. G. HiNDLEY. Crown 8vo. tl.35. 

HIS FIRST KANGAROO 



SOU'WESTER AND SWORD 



WITH THE SEA KINGS 

A Story of the Days of Lord Nelson. By F, H. Wiwi 
With e full-page Illustraiions by W, S. StacbT, 

Crown 8vo, 11.60. 

THE WIGWAM AND THE WAR-PATH 

stories of the Red Indians. By Ascott R. Hofr. lUuslratd 
byGoBDON Browne. Crown Svo, »l.OO. 
"Mr. tlope'B 'WwwRDiaDd War-path' is Dotabi; good ; It Et** 

very vlrid picture otlite among ibe Indluu." — l^iceiiUor. 

THE SEVEN WISE SCHOLARS 



YOUNG TRAVELLERS' TALES 

istraUons by B. J( 



BOOKS FOR YOVNQ PSOFLE 



STORIES OF ADVENTURE BY SEA AND fiiAND 



WULFRIC THE WEAPON THANE 

The Story of the Danish Conquest of East Anglia. By 
Ghables W. Whistler. With 6 Illustrations oy W. U. 
Marostson. Grown 8yo, $1.25. 
A tale in which is set forth:— How Wolfric saved the Danish warrior's 

life ; how he fonfht in the Viking ship ; how he was accused falsely ; 

how he joined King Eadmnnd. as his weapon-thane; how he fonffht 

for the king ; and how he won tne lady Osritha and brought her to nls 

home. 

TOMMY THE ADVENTUROUS 

The Story of a Brother and Sister. By S. E. Cabtweioht. 
With 8 Blustrations. Grown 8yo, $1 .00. 

SILAS VERNEY 

Ul TaJe of the Time of Charles n. By Edgar PiCKERma. 
With 6 full-page Illustrations by Alfred Psarse. Grown 
Svo, $1.26. 

AN OCEAN OUTLAW 

A Story of Adventure in the good ship Margaret, By Hugh 
St. Leger. With 6 page Illustrations by Wm. Kainet, 
B. I. Grown 8vo, $1.25. 
nils is a breezy sea-yam in which the reader is made acquainted with 

Jimmy Ducks, a tiptop sailor-man and a hero at cutlass work; and all 

his deyemess was ne^ed when he and his messmates came to tackle 

the Ocean Outlaw. 

THE LOSS OF JOHN HUMBLE 

What Led to It, and what Came of It. By Q. Norway. With 
8 full-pa^e Illustrations by John Sch6nberg. Crown 
8yo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

HAL HUNGERFORD 

Or, The Strange Adventures of a Boy Ehnijgrant. By J. R. 

Hutohinbon. With 4 full-page Illustrations by Stanley 

Berkeley. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
'* There is no question whatever as to the spirited manner in which 
the story is told ; the death of the mate of the smuggler by the teeth 
of the dog is especially effective." — I/mdon BpecUUor, 

SIR WALTER'S WARD 

A Tale of the Crusades. By Whxiam Everard. Illustrated 
by Walter Paget. Cfrown 8vo, $1.25. 
"A highly fascinating work, dealing with a period which is always 
iDggestlve of romance and deeds of daring."— /^^ioo^majt^r. 

HUGH HERBERT'S INHERITANCE 

By Oabolinb Austin. With 6 full-page Illustrations by C. T. 
Oarland. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
*^Aftorythat teachesjpatlence as well ti courage in fighting th« 
MtlMof life."— iteOy OhmMU. 



B00K8 FOB YOn/0 PEOPF.B 



JONES THE MYSTERIOUS 



A brig^lBloryof English fchoallioj ll/e, wfth myBl«Tloiiis luppeDIEii 
to The berOi wbo Ijab a ftceret aud weird ■"pover." b«^stowed upuo buu 
bj bla East IdJIdii bearer. 

THE HISTORY OF GUTTA-PERCHA WILUE 

The Working Geniun. By Ukorqb HaCDovald. WIUi 8 
lllustratioos by ArthcR Ucqbss. N«w Edition, Mma, 
75cts. 



"HaSowc'eo'' Ahoy I 

Or, Luat on the Croxet lat- 
anda. ByHcaii St. LsnER. 
With 6 pag« IDustralious. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 



TIi£ Search for Ihe Talisman 

A Tale ot Labra/ior. Bv 
Henry Frith. Ulustrat.;il. 
Crown 8vo,«l. 25. 



niuBtmted. Crown Svo, (1.00. 



Fnoi the Oyde ta the Jocdu 

Bv HUOH CA.LLAN. WiUl 30 
II I ustrations and a Hap. 

Crown Svo. (l.W, 



A Tiilt! of Adventure. Bv 
Henry Frith. IllustraltnL 

Crown 8vo, $1.00. 



Tales of Captivity and ExOe 



HISTORICAL STORKS 



A Tbane of Teisex 
Being- a Story oC the Great 
Viking Baidsinto Somerset. 
By Chahles W. Whistler. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$I.2S. 



A Piboncr of Vu 
A Story of the Tiuio of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
Q. Norway. With 6 fulf- 
pag'e Illustrations by HoB- 
EHT Barnks, A.K.W.a. 
Crown Svo, $1.86. 



BOOKS FOB TOUNQ PEOPLE 



SOME BOOKS FOR QIRLS 



THE LADY ISOBEL 

A Story for Girls. Ry Eliza F. Pollard. With 4 Illustra- 
tions by W. Fulton Brown. 12mo, $1.00. 
A Tale of the Scottish Covenanters. 

A GIRL OF TO-DAY 

^y Ellinor Davenport Adams. With 6 page Illustra- 
tions by Qertrudb Demain Hammond, R. I. Grown 
8vo, $1.25. 
The boys and fcirls of Woodend band themselves together, and that 

they have plenty of fun is seen in the shopping expedition to purchase 

stores for their society, and in the successful ChristnMS entertainment. 

Max Brenton's fight with Joe Baker, the bully, shows that their work 

has Its serious side as well. 

A DREADFUL MISTAKE 

By Geraldine Mockler. With 4 page Illustrations by 
William Rainey, R. I. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
The mistake occurs at the verv beginning of the book, gradually 
rights itself during the course of the story, and at the end is found to 
be the very best thing that could have happened. A very amusing 
character is an eccentric aunt. 

HER FRIEND AND MINE 

A Story of Two Sistere. By Florence Coombe. With 8 
Illustrations by Wm. Rainey. 12nio, $1.00. 

THE EAGLE'S NEST 

By S. E. Cartwriqht. With 3 Illustrations by Wm. Rainey. 
12mo, $1.00. 

MY FRIEND KATHLEEN 

By Jennie Chappell. With 4 Illustrations by John H. 
Bacon. 12mo, $1.00. 

A DAUGHTER OF ERIN 

By Violet G. Finny. With 4 Illustrations. Price, $1.00. 



Under False Colon 

A Story from Two Girls' 
Lives. By Sarah Doudney. 
With 6 full.page Illustra- 
tions bv G. G. KlLBURNE. 

Crown ovo, $1.25. 

A story which has in it so strong 
a dramatic element that It will at- 
tract readers of all ages and of 
either sex. 



BY M. CORBET-SEYMOUR 
A Girrs Kingdom 

Illustrated. Crown 8yo,|l. 00. 
Olive and her story will receWe 
welcome from all girls. 

DulckKing 

A Story for Girls. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 



BOOKS FOR YOUfFG PEOPLE 



SOME BOOKS FOR GIRLS 



BY ALICE CORKRAN 
Down the Snow SUln 

Or. FromGood-nighttoGood- 
iiioraiug. By Alice Cubk- 
KAN. With 60 character 
Illustrations by Uoruon 
Browse. Square crown 
8vo, olivine eages, f 1.26. 

" A gem ot the flrBt Vfuter, hear- 
Idk iiponOTery one of tla psges tbo 
BlRTiet mark of ^enluB. 
All is lold wrih Hnph elmpliclty 
Hud pcrrect DataralneEt that lliB 
ilruBiii appean lo bo a solid real It v. 
■■ - ■ *■ ' Pllfrrlm''. 



Maif^ety Moton's Girlliood 
By AucR CoBKaAN. With 6 

Tu 11-page lllustrationB by 
QoHDON Browne. Crown 
8vo. »1.35. 
The uiperlence of an orphan 

firl who fa infancy Is left by her 
ather, ao ofQrer in India, to tbe 
care of on elderly auut residing 
□aar Paris. 



At the North Pole .ind Else- 
where. By Alice CoRKRAN. 
Illustrated. Crown avo, 75 



By Alice Corkran. With 
3 full-pagii Pictures in 
colors. Crown 8vo, 75 cts. 

Br MRS. R. H. READ 

Or, A Girl without a Home. 



NcU's Sdiool Oayt 

AStoryofTown and CotiBtrr. 
By H. P. Gethen. With 4 
Illustrations. Price, $IM 

Viokl Venker'a Vioitr 

By Annie E. Armstromi. 
With 6 llluslrulioDS V.v fi. 
D. Uaumond. Crown fivo, 
tl.35. 

Tittt Briglit Giib 

A Story of Chance and Mis- 
cliaucc. By anmkE. Aim- 
&TRONQ. Wittk 6 full-page 
Illustrations by W. Park- 
inson. Crown 8vo, $1.35. 
" Among many good Bloiies tor 

Stl« this Is iindouiitedlv one ul 
e verj beat."— reaeAeri' Atd. 



A Very Odd Gid 

Life at the Gabled Farm. 
By Annik E. Akmstrono. 
With full-pago Illustm- 
lionsbyS. T.Dadd. Crown 

White Lilac 

Or, the Queen of the May. 
By Airy Walton. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, (1.00. 



BY MARGARET PARKER 
For the Sake of a. Friend 



CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS " 



BOOKS FOR rOXJNQ PEOPLE 



SOME BOOKS FOR QIRLS 

THE REIGN OF THE PRINCESS NASKA 

By Amelia Hutohison Stirling. With 55 Illustrations 
by Paul Hardy. 12mo, $1.00. 

THE WHISPERING WINDS 

And bhe Tales that they Told. By Mart H. Dsbenham. 
With 25 BlnstrationB by Paul Habdt. Crown 8vo, SI .00. 

* ' We with the winds would tdl ua atozies like theee.'* 

— London Academy, 

THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN 

By Beatbigb Habbaden, anthor of "Shix>s that Pass in the 
Night" Blnstrated. 12mo, $1.00. 

It is the story of a snnny-hearted child, Rosebud, who aaaiata her 
g r a ndfath e r in hia doaty, aeoond-hand bookahop. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY 

Her Tricks and Troubles. By Clara Mulhollaio). nias- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 75 cents. 

**Thia naughty child is positively deUghtfuL"— Zand and WaUr, 

UNLUCKY 

A Fragment of a CKrl's Life. By Caroldhb Austin. Illas- 
trated. Crown 8yo, 75 cents. 

A touching atory of an unlucky girl at odds with her stepmother. 

LAUGH AND LEARN 

The Easiest Book of Nursery Lessons and Nursery Crames. 
ByjENNBTTHuMFHRBT& Charmingly IlluBtrated. Square 
Byo, $1.25. 

** One of the best books of the kind imaginable, fuU of practical teach- 
ing in word and picture, and helping the little ones pleiM&tly akmg a 
right royal road to learning.''— C^rc^Aic 

ADVENTURES IN TO YLAND 

By Edith Kino Hall. With 8 Colored Plates and 72 
other Illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. Squai'e 
8yo, $2.00. 

The atory of what a little girl heard and saw in a toy ihojii 



pr 



